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PREFACE 

By  HENRY  J.  NOLTIE 
Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Edinburgh 


Anniversaries  of  three  of  Britain's  leading  natural 
history  societies  fell  in  the  year  1986.  The  Botanical  Society 
of  the  British  Isles  and  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh 
shared  their  150th  birthday  with  the  Society  for  the  History  of 
Natural  History  who  celebrated  its  50th  anniversary.  It  was 
therefore  very  appropriate  that  the  year  should  be  marked  by  a 
conference  with  a  historical  theme. 

The  Conference,  which  was  entitled  'The  Long  Tradition' , 
covered  various  aspects  of  the  history  of  the  exploration  of 
the  flora  of  the  British  Isles,  and  was  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  three  Societies.  The  event,  which  was  held  in  the  Pollock 
Halls  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  extremely  successful 
and  was  enjoyed  by  more  than  eighty  participants. 

The  present  volume  includes  twelve  of  the  fourteen  papers 
which  were  read  at  the  Conference,  and  comprises  the  Conference 
Proceedings.  A  greatly  expanded  version  of  the  paper  given  by 
Dr.  E.  Charles  Nelson,  entitled  'Scottish  Connections  in  Irish 
Botany  and  Horticulture' ,  will  appear  in  the  next  volume  of  the 
Scottish  Naturalist.  Dr.  Margaret  Bradshaw,  who  was  to  have 
given  a  paper  on  the  exploration  of  the  Teesdale  flora,  was 
unfortunately  unable  to  attend.  This  gap  in  the  programme  was 
admirably  filled,  at  very  short  notice,  by  Dr.  Richard 
Gulliver,  who  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  discoveries  of 
Henry  Ibbotson  in  the  Howardian  Hills,  North  Yorkshire,  and 
changes  in  plant  distribution  and  ecology  which  have  occurred 
there  since  the  1840s. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  read,  two  biographical  poster 
demonstrations  were  on  display  during  the  Conference:  'Joseph 
Woods',  presented  by  F.N.  Hepper;  and  'Thomas  Edmonston' , 
presented  by  P.  Lusby. 

This  volume  could  not  have  been  compiled  without  help  from 
various  people,  most  notably  Dr.  J.A.  Gibson,  Editor  of  the 
Scottish  Naturalist,  who  has  been  unstinting  in  his  efforts 
throughout  the  various  stages  of  its  production.  The  help  of 
the  following  in  allowing  illustrations  to  be  used,  and  for 
their  production,  is  gratefully  acknowledged:  M.V.  Mathew, 
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Librarian  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh;  Ken  Grant; 
Paul  Nesbitt;  Mrs  Sally  Rae,  also  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden; 
Basil  Ribbons  and  Norman  Tait  of  the  Department  of  Botany, 
University  of  Glasgow. 

In  the  following  papers,  nomenclature  follows  the  third 
edition  of  Clapham,  Tutin  and  Warburg's  Excursion  Flora  of  the 
British  Isles  (1981) . 
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Conference  Programme 

THE  LONG  TRADITION 

The  Botanical  Exploration  of  the  British  Isles 
Pollock  Halls,  University  of  Edinburgh 
12th-14th  September  1986 


Friday  12th  September 

Two  alternative  visits  are  available  to  delegates  during 
the  afternoon  of  12th  September:  either 

(i)  A  tour  of  the  library  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  9  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh.  Meet  at  the  library  at 

3.30  p.m.,  when  the  Librarian,  Miss  Joan  Ferguson,  will  outline 
the  history  of  the  College  and  display  some  of  the  botanical 
books  in  the  collections. 


(ii)  A  tour  of  the  library  and  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh.  Meet  Dr.  Ian  Edwards  at  the 
Reception  Area  on  Inverleith  Row  at  3.30  p.m. 

2.00-6.00  -  Registration 

6.00  -  Dinner  (self-service) 


Saturday  13th  September 

8.30  -  9.30  -  Registration 

9.30  Opening  Remarks  -  Sir  George  Taylor 

9.45  Session  One:  Chairman  -  Sir  George  Taylor 

William  Turner  of  Morpeth,  Northumberland  (1508-1568) 

/  Mr.  George  T.L.  Chapman 

Thomas  Johnson's  Iter  Plantarum  Investigationis. . . In  Agrum 
Cantianum  Mr.  Frank  H.  Brightman 


11.15 


Coffee 
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11.30  Session  Two:  Chairman  -  Mr.  David  E.  Allen 

John  Ray's  Natural  History  Travels  in  Britain 

Professor  William  T.  Stearn 

Lightfoot  and  the  Exploration  of  the  Scottish  Flora 

Mr.  A. A.  Slack 

1.00  Lunch  (self-service) 

2.00  Session  Three:  Chairman  -  Miss  Jackie  Muscott 

Oxfordshire  Botanists  and  the  Discovery  of  the  British  Flora 

Dr.  S.R.J.  Woodell 

George  Don,  1764-1814 

Mr.  J.  Grant  Roger 

3.30  Tea 

4.00  Session  Four:  Chairman  -  Mr.  David  McClintock 

Welsh  Botanists  of  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries 

Mr.  R.G.  Ellis 

The  Scottish  Input  to  Irish  Botany 

Dr.  E.  Charles  Nelson 

The  Hey-Day  of  Irish  Botany,  1866-1916 

Professor  D.A.  Webb 

5.30  End  of  Session 

7.30  Reception  and  Conference  Dinner 


Sunday  14th  September 

9.00  Session  Five:  Chairman  -  Professor  William  T.  Stearn 

Henry  Ibbotson  and  the  Flora  of  the  Howardian  Hills, 

North  Yorkshire  Dr.  Richard  L.  Gulliver 

The  Lizard  Flora:  A  History  of  Discovery 

Mr.  A. J.  Byfield 

The  Discovery  of  the  Lakeland  Flora 

Dr.  G.  Halliday 
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11.00  Coffee 

11.15  Session  Six:  Chairman  -  Dr.  J.A.  Gibson 

Francis  Buchanan  White  (1842-1894)  and  Scottish  Botany 

Mr.  Michael  A.  Taylor 

The  Discoveries  of  Druce 

Mr.  D.E .  Allen 

12.45  Concluding  Remarks:  Professor  William  T.  Stearn 

1.00  Lunch  (self-service) 


.. 
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WILLIAM  TURNER  OF  MORPETH,  NORTHUMBERLAND 
(1508-1568) 

By  GEORGE  T.L.  CHAPMAN, 

Formerly  Headmaster 

King  Edward  VI  School,  Morpeth 


Introduction 

The  Reformation  and  rise  of  humanism  in  sixteenth  century 
England  led  to  great  changes  in  society,  and  heralded  a  new  era 
in  education  and  the  flowering  of  the  English  language.  William 
Turner  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  new  learning,  and  his 
influence,  formerly  under-rated,  is  now  recognised  as  having 
been  considerable  (Jordan  1970,  pp.  332  and  370). 

Traditionally,  Turner’s  main  claim  to  fame  has  been  in  the 
field  of  natural  science.  His  Herbals  have  long  been  recognised 
as  the  first  serious  attempts  in  England  to  treat  the  study  of 
plants  in  a  scientific  manner,  and  he  is  now  generally  regarded 
as  the  ’Father  of  English  Botany’  (Raven  1947). 

More  recently  historians,  such  as  Jordan  (1970)  and  McLean 
(1972,  p .  71),  have  written  of  Turner's  influence  on 
theological  thought  and  education.  Philologists  have  also 
recognised  his  importance,  as  a  coiner  of  scientific  words  in 
the  vernacular,  and  in  the  evolution  of  the  English  language 
(Johnson  1944). 

Early  Life 

The  main  facts  of  Turner's  life  are  as  follows.  He  was 
born  in  Morpeth,  Northumberland,  around  1508.  His  father  may 
well  have  been  the  William  Turner,  a  tanner,  referred  to  in 
1515  in  a  deed  in  the  archives  of  Morpeth  Corporation  as 
receiving  a  grant  of  22  roods  of  land.  From  references  in  his 
Rescuynge  of  the  Romishe  Fox  (1545)  to  education  and  in 
particular  to  methods  of  teaching  latin  in  Chantry  Schools,  it 
is  fairly  certain  that  he  was  taught  by  John  Lange  who  was  the 
master  and  chaplain  of  the  school  attached  to  the  Chapel  of  All 
Saints  on  the  Bridge  in  Morpeth.  This  school  was  refounded  in 
1552  under  the  Chantries  Act  as  the  Grammar  School. 

Student  at  Cambridge 

In  1525,  Turner  proceeded  to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge 
under  the  patronage  of  Thomas,  the  first  Lord  Wentworth,  whose 
"yearly  exhibition  did  help  me,  being  student  in  Cambridge  of 
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Physik  and  Philosophy"  (Turner  1562,  preface).  Turner  obtained 
his  B . A.  in  1529-30  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  College  in 
1530.  Pembroke  in  the  16th  century  had  strong  connections  with 
Northumberland.  Between  1534  and  1554  there  were  three 
consecutive  Northumbrian  Masters:  Robert  Swinburne  of  Newerton, 
George  Folberry,  and  Nicholas  Ridley,  who  was  burned  at  the 
stake  in  Oxford  in  1554  (Attwater  1936,  pp.  32-40). 

At  this  time,  Cambridge  must  have  been  a  most  exhilarating 
place  for  a  scholar.  Erasmus  had  left  in  1513,  and  during  the 
next  three  decades  it  tutored  such  people  as  Hugh  Latimer, 
Ridley's  fellow  martyr,  also  at  Pembroke,  William  Grindall  and 
Roger  Ascham,  tutors  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  William  Cecil  the 
future  Lord  Burghley,  and  many  more  destined  to  become 
prominent  in  Church  and  State.  Erasmus  had  stimulated  the  study 
of  Greek  and  of  the  New  Testament,  and  Cambridge  became  the 
centre  of  the  'new  learning'  and  of  humanism,  in  which  Turner 
became  actively  involved. 

First  Publications 

The  year  1537  saw  Turner's  first  publication:  A  coparison 
betwene  the  Olde  learnynge  &  the  Newe.  This  was  a  translation 
of  a  Latin  text  which  argued  for  the  need  to  return  to  the 
earliest  biblical  texts  for  authority.  The  return  to  the  study 
of  the  Greek  Testament  was  what  Turner  regarded  as  the  'old 
learning' .  He  also  followed  this  action  in  his  study  of  natural 
history  by  reading  classical  authors  such  as  Aristotle, 
Dioscorides,  Pliny  and  others.  This  interest  in  natural  history 
sprang  from  his  boyhood  pursuits  in  Northumberland,  and  in  his 
Herbals  there  are  many  references  to  Morpeth  and  district. 
Turner's  first  book  on  plants,  the  Libellus  de  re  Herbaria 
novus  was  published  in  London  in  1538  (reprinted,  Jackson 
1877).  This  is  a  glossary  in  Latin  of  144  plants,  with  their 
equivalent  names  in  Greek  and  English,  and  for  some  species 
their  uses,  properties  and  localities  are  also  given.  The  book 
is  dedicated  to  Thomas  Patynson,  a  fellow  Northumbrian,  who  had 
preceded  Turner  to  Pembroke  in  the  1490s. 

Early  Travels  on  the  Continent 

Turner  left  Cambridge  in  or  about  1538,  with  a  sound 
reputation  in  divinity  and  science.  Before  leaving,  he  had 
married  and  had  received  a  licence  to  preach  from  his  College. 
He  spent  some  time  travelling  and  preaching  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation,  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  authorities,  and  was 
imprisoned.  On  his  release.  Turner  left  the  country  in  1540  for 
the  Continent.  Whether  he  was  compelled  to  leave,  or  did  so 
because  he  deemed  it  expedient,  is  uncertain.  During  his  period 
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of  imprisonment,  Pembroke  College  thought  highly  enough  of  him 
to  send  him  ex  dono  benevolentiae  the  sum  of  twenty-two 
shillings  and  eight  pence  (Attwater  1936). 

On  the  Continent,  Turner  continued  his  education  by 
travelling  widely  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  also  visiting 
Italy  where,  at  either  Ferrara  or  Bologna  University,  he  took  a 
doctorate  in  medicine.  His  period  in  Italy  was  of  immense 
importance  to  his  botanical  studies,  since  it  brought  him  into 
contact  with  the  centre  of  scientific  thought  and  with  leading 
figures  such  as  Luca  Ghini  at  Bologna.  Later,  he  became  a  close 
friend  of  the  naturalist  Conrad  Gesner  in  Basle.  Here  he  also 
may  well  have  met  the  great  German  herbalist,  Leonhart  Fuchs, 
whose  woodcuts  Turner  was  later  to  use  in  the  first  part  of  his 
Herbal  of  1551 . 

Further  Publications 

Turner's  religious  writings  also  continued,  and  1543  saw 
the  publication  in  Basle  of  The  huntying  and  fyndyng  out  of  the 
Romyshe  foxe,  under  the  pseudonym  of  William  Wraghton  and 
dedicated  to  King  Henry  VIII.  It  consisted  of  a  vigorous 
denunciation  of  Romish  practice.  The  book  was  brought  into 
England,  and  Stephen  Gardiner  ('the  foxe')  then  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  published  a  reply.  Turner's  book  on  birds  Avium 
praecipuarum  was  published  in  1544  and  dedicated  to  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward  VI.  This,  like  the 
Libellus,  was  written  in  Latin.  In  1545  Turner's  second 
religious  work  appeared:  The  Rescuynge  of  the  Romishe  Fox 
otherwyse  called  the  examination  of  the  hunter  devised  by 
Steven  gardiner .  This  was  also  printed  under  the  pseudonym  of 
William  Wraghton,  and  was  published,  ironically,  as  from 
Winchester,  although  it  was  probably  published  in  Bonn  and 
smuggled  into  England.  By  1546  Turner's  books  had  attracted 
such  attention  that  they  were  banned  by  a  proclamation  in  July 
of  that  year.  Wriothesley ' s  Chronicle  recalls  their  public 
burning  (Hamilton  1875,  p.  169). 

Return  to  England,  and  Syon 

On  the  accession  of  King  Edward  VI  in  January  1547, 
Turner,  along  with  many  other  protestant  exiles,  returned  to 
England  where  he  became  physician  to  Protector  Somerset  at  Syon 
House  on  the  Thames.  His  connection  with  the  Wentworth  family 
may  well  have  secured  him  this  position,  since  the  Lord 
Protector's  mother,  Margery,  was  a  Wentworth.  Somerset  was  a 
great  patron  of  Protestant  reformers,  as  indicated  by  the 
dedication  to  him  during  this  period  of  24  books  and 
manuscripts,  primarily  from  people  of  Turner's  persuasion  (King 
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1976).  At  Syon,  Turner  continued  his  botanizing  and,  no  doubt 
encouraged  by  the  Protector,  who  was  interested  in  plants,  had 
a  hand  in  the  laying  out  of  the  gardens.  The  old  mulberry  trees 
at  Syon  are  reputed  to  have  been  planted  by  Turner.  Turner  was 
also  influential  in  religious  matters  and  was  partly 
responsible  for  the  invitation  to  John  a  Lasco,  a  friend,  to 
come  to  England  to  stay  with  Archbishop  Cranmer.  John  a  Lasco 
had  sufficient  influence  on  the  shaping  of  Anglican  Theology  to 
make  "Turner's  action  in  bringing  him  to  England  a  matter  of 
high  historical  importance"  (Raven  1947,  p.  96). 

At  Syon,  Turner  was  at  the  centre  of  the  Government  circle 
and  must  have  met  a  great  number  of  influential  people.  The 
household  included  William  Cecil.  It  is  certain,  as  recorded  in 
the  dedication  of  the  1568  edition  of  his  Herbal ,  that  he  met 
and  talked  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth  in  the  gardens.  From 
remarks  in  The  Huntyng  of  the  Romyshe  Wolfe  (1554)  it  is  also 
apparent  that  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  this  period. 
According  to  Foster  (1891-92),  Turner  was  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Ludgershall  in  Wiltshire  from  1547  to  1552.  In  1548  Turner 
published  his  first  botanical  work  in  English  -  The  names  of 
herbes.  This  work  was  not  illustrated,  but  included  many  more 
plants  than  the  Libellus  and  gave  much  fuller  information.  It 
was  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 

Dean  of  Wells,  and  the  first  English  Herbal 

In  1549  Turner's  stay  at  Syon  House  ended  with  the  arrest 
of  the  Protector  Somerset,  and  during  the  next  two  years  he  had 
a  lean  time,  as  his  letters  written  to  Cecil  indicate.  He 
obtained  the  prebend  of  Botevant  from  Archbishop  Holgate  of 
York  in  1550.  [This  prebend  of  Botevant  was  not  named  after  a 
place,  but  drew  its  income  from  some  less  tangible  source. 
Turner's  collation  and  installation  were  both  by  proxy  and  it 
is  unlikely  that  he  ever  attended  Chapter  meetings  in  York. 
(C.B.L.  Barr,  York  Minster  Library,  pers .  comm.)].  Turner 
applied  to  Cecil  for  the  Presidentship  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  in  a  letter  of  27th  September  1550,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  In  this  letter  he  was  most  unhappy  on  account  of 
the  poverty-stricken  state  of  his  wife  and  children.  In  March 
1551,  however,  this  unfortunate  interlude  came  to  an  end  when 
he  was  appointed  Dean  of  Wells,  although  he  was  unable  to  get 
actual  possession  of  the  deanery  until  December  1552.  During 
these  years  he  spent  much  of  his  time  botanizing,  and  in  1551 
published  the  first  of  three  parts  of  his  famous  Herbal,  on 
which  his  botanical  fame  rests.  This  was  illustrated,  mainly  by 
woodcuts  copied  from  Fuchs's  De  Historia  Stirpium  (1542).  For 
the  first  time  a  Herbal  was  available  in  England  in  the 
vernacular,  from  which  people  could  identify  the  main  English 
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plants  without  much  difficulty. 

Exile  and  Return 

Turner's  residence  at  Wells  came  to  an  abrupt  end  in  1553, 
with  the  death  of  King  Edward  VI,  and  he  left  England  for  the 
Continent  with  the  rest  of  the  Marian  exiles,  to  avoid  arrest 
(Garrett  1938,  p.  314).  Again  he  travelled  widely  in  pursuit  of 
plants,  and  from  references  in  later  Herbals  it  is  clear  that 
he  visited  Cologne,  Worms,  Bonn,  Mainz  and,  finally, 
Weisenburg.  In  1554  he  issued  the  last  of  his  religious 
dialogues.  The  Hunting  of  the  Romyshe  Wolfe,  published  in 
Emden,  in  which  he  denounced  the  clergy  of  England,  and  in  1555 
one  of  Turner's  most  readable  books,  A  new  booke  of  spirituall 
Physik,  was  published,  addressed  to  the  gentry  of  England. 

In  November  1558  Queen  Mary  died  and  Turner  with  his 
family  returned  to  England,  going  straight  to  the  house  in 
Crutched  Friars,  in  the  City  of  London,  which  he  kept  until  his 
death.  According  to  Henry  Machyn,  Turner  was  still  in  London  in 
1559,  since  in  September  of  that  year  he  "did  preach  at  Paul's 
Cross"  with  a  "great  audience  of  people  both  of  the  Court,  city 
and  county"  (Nichols  1848) . 

Turner's  continued  stay  in  London  was  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  he  ad  to  bring  an  action  to  secure  his  reinstatement 
at  Wells.  This  was  successful  in  June  1560,  although  he  was 
unable  to  take  up  residence  until  1561  when  Goodman,  the 
previous  incumbent,  was  finally  ordered  to  leave. 

Second  part  of  the  Herb  .  and  Ecclesiastical  Disagreements 

In  1562  Turner  published  the  second  part  of  his  Herbal, 
dedicated  to  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  son  of  the  patron  who  had 
enabled  him  to  go  to  Cambridge.  The  book  was  published  by 
Arnold  Birckman  of  Cologne,  and  included  in  the  same  binding 
Turner's  treatise  on  baths. 

At  Wells  Turner  continued  botanizing,  as  indicated  by  the 
Herbals,  but  he  soon  fell  out  with  the  Church  authorities  and 
with  his  Bishop,  Gilbert  Berkely,  over  his  contempt  for 
clerical  clothing  and  ritual.  In  1563,  the  Bishop  wrote  to 
William  Cecil  and  to  Archbishop  Parker  at  Canterbury,  saying: 
"It  may  please  your  Honour  to  be  advised,  that  I  am  much 
encumbered  with  Dr.  William  Turner,  Dean  of  Wells,  for  his 
indiscrete  behaviour  in  the  pulpit  where  he  meddleth  with  all 
matters  and  unseemly  speaketh  of  all  estates,  more  than  is 
standing  with  discretion.  He  contendeth  utterly  all  Bishops  and 
calleth  them  White  Coats,  tippet  gentlemen,  with  other  words  of 
reproach  much  more  unseemly  and  asketh,  who  gave  them 
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authority,  more  over  me  than  I  over  them”  (Lansdowne  Ms.  VIII, 
No.  3,  British  Library). 

There  may  well  have  been  other  letters  of  complaint,  for 
in  April  1565  Parker  wrote  to  Sir  William  Cecil  as  follows:  "I 
was  informed  yesterday  that  Turner  of  Wells  hath  enjoined  a 
common  adulterer  to  do  his  open  penance  in  a  square  priest's 
cap.  If  it  be  true,  this  is  strange  toying  with  the  prince's 
pleasure  and  injunctions.  You  of  the  council  know  what  ye  have 
to  do"  (Bruce  and  Perowne  1853,  p.  241).  According  to  the 
Marprelate  Tracts,  produced  by  the  puritan  underground  press  in 
the  1580s,  Dr.  Turner  trained  his  dog  so  that  when  the  Bishop 
came  to  dinner,  he  called  the  dog  and  "the  dog  flies  at  the 
Bishop  and  took  off  his  corner-cap  -  he  thought  belike  it  had 
been  cheesecake  -  and  so  away  goes  the  dog  with  it  to  his 
master"  (Pierce  1911.  p.  86).  In  spite  of  Turner's  attitude  to 
vestments,  however,  his  reason  and  sense  of  real  priority  led 
him  to  write  "against  those  that  refuse  to  hear  the  gospel 
preached  of  such  as  wear  the  Popish  English  apparel  1"  (Primus 
1960)  . 

In  the  British  Museum  there  is  an  interesting  letter, 
dated  March  1563,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  Turner  was 
consulted  in  his  professional  capacity  as  physician  by  William 
Cecil  on  behalf  of  "the  Queen  Elizabeth"  concerning  the  death 
(in  suspicious  circumstances)  of  Lady  Dier  (see  Appendix). 

About  1566  Turner  appears  to  have  left  Wells  and  returned 
to  spend  his  last  years  in  London.  Despite  the  complaints 
against  him,  his  popularity  in  some  quarters  prevented  him  from 
being  ousted  from  Wells  or  deprived  of  his  salary.  In  June 
1567,  in  the  Callender  of  Patent  Rolls,  is  recorded  a  grant  for 
life  to  William  Turner,  Dean  of  Wells  Cathedral  "of  the  daily 
distribution  of  all  profits  belonging  to  his  Deanery  (whenever 
he  shall  be  absent  therefrom  to  preach  the  Gospel  or  recover 
his  health)  as  if  he  were  continually  resident".  The  cause  of 
Turner's  ill-health  appears  to  have  been  a  stone  which  had  been 
troubling  him  for  some  time.  In  his  will,  dated  February  1566, 
he  wrote  "I,  William  Turner,  calling  to  remembrance  partly 
being  moved  thereto  by  often  and  almost  continual  sickness  this 
long  time . "  (Public  Record  Office,  Prob.  11/50). 

Third  part  of  the  Herbal,  and  Turner's  Death 

The  third  and  last  part  of  Turner's  Herbal  was  published 
in  1568,  in  a  volume  which  also  contained  revised  editions  of 
the  first  and  second  parts.  This  was  dedicated  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Turner  died  in  July  of  the  same  year  at  his  home  in 
Crutched  Friars,  in  the  City  of  London,  and  is  buried  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Olave's  in  Hart  Street.  An  engraved  stone 
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on  the  south-east  wall  of  this  church  commemorates  Turner.  John 
Parkhurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  writing  to  Henry  Bui  linger  on  4th 
August  1568  said  "On  the  the  13th  of  July  Dr.  William  Turner,  a 
good  physician  and  an  excellent  man,  died  at  London".  Thomas 
Lever,  one  of  the  great  puritan  preachers  of  the  period, 
delivered  the  sermon  at  his  funeral  (Robinson  1842,  p.  206). 

Turner's  wife,  Elizabeth,  subsequently  married  his  friend 
and  fellow  Marian  exile  Richard  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely.  One  of 
Turner's  children,  Peter,  became  a  noted  physician  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Turner  as  a  Naturalist 

Raven  (1947,  p.  127)  summed  up  Turner's  work  as  a 
naturalist  as  follows: 

"...as  the  true  pioneer  of  natural  history  in  England, 
it  is  not  easy  to  speak  too  highly.  He  began  at  a  time  when 
almost  nothing  was  known  of  the  ancient  and  scientific 
studies  which  Graeco-Roman  culture  had  bequeathed  to  England. 
The  English  names  of  plants  show  a  folk-lore  full  of  charming 
fancies  and  quaint  beliefs,  but  wholly  unscientific  in  its 
attitude;  and  in  itself  affording  no  sort  of  basis  for  the 
development  of  knowledge.  Englishmen  had  obviously  enjoyed 
their  countryside  and  found  delight  and  occasional  usefulness 
in  its  herbs  and  flowers,  its  beasts  and  birds,  but  they  had 
not  begun  to  study  it  or  even  to  describe  and  catalogue  its 
denizens.  The  fact  that  for  the  first  records  of  British 
flora  it  is  useless  to  go  behind  Turner,  and  that  he  has  left 
(according  to  W.A.  Clark  [1900])  recognisable  notices  of  238 
native  species,  is  in  itself  sufficient  proof  of  his 
achievement" . 

The  total  number  of  first  records  made  by  Turner  has  more 
recently  been  reassessed  as  300  (Nelson  1959). 

It  was  Turner's  powers  of  observation  and  description 
which  distinguished  his  greatness,  together  with  a  passion  for 
identification.  This  was  essential  to  the  proper  use  of  herbs 
at  a  time  when  the  same  plant  had  different  names  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  when  no  accurate  diagram  or 
description  existed  by  which  it  could  be  identified. 

Turner's  powers  of  observation  and  description  are  well 
illustrated  by  two  extracts  from  the  Herbal.  Firstly,  writing 
in  part  one  about  Common  Broomrape,  which  he  remembered  growing 
near  "Morpeth  in  Northumberland",  he  stated:  "Orobanche  is  a 
little  stalk,  something  red,  about  two  spans  long  sometime  more 
rough,  tender,  without  leaves:  the  flower  is  somewhat  white, 
turning  toward  yellow...  I  have  marked  myself,  that  this  herb 
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i&t  CljohducDt,  : 

UuangmatS  calleD  tn  grebe  £nobar> 
cbc.Jbauenocomon  Cnglrlbcname 
foz  tbps qcrbe, uetber  anp  f  rencbe  o: 
Diutje  name .  £otoe  be  tt ,  it  mare  be 
calleD  m  CngliQje  Cbobefub  o;  cbobe* 
tueDe:  £>iobancbc  batbe  tbe  name  in 
grebe  of  Granglpngeoz  cboubpngcof 
better  fptcbeS  tobpebe  arc  calleD  in 
grebe  ojobop.  tCbps  berbe  is  calleD  a< 
bout  i^orpetbtn  BoitljumberlanD, 
nctocbappell  floure :  becaufettgretoe 
in  a  cbappel  there  tn  a  place  calleD  bot< 
tell  banbfS.toberc  as  tbe  bnlearncO 
of  fapnt  ssl^arp.  auD  recbeneD  that  the 
berbe  greboe  tti  tljat  place  bp  tbe  bettue  of  that  jfmage .  ©tafcoitDes  De* 
rcnbctbo2obancbe  after  tbps  maner.  0jobanebetsa  Iptleftalbe.fome* 
tbpnge  reD.abor.te  rbooo  fpannes  longe  lometpmc  more  r  ougbe ,  tenD:e, 
fcottboutleues:rijc  floure  tSfomefcobatbobpte.turnpngtotoatDepelloto. 
^bc  roote  tsan  tnebe  tbrcbe.anD  bollotoc  Ipbe  a  pppe.toben  as  tbe  Gaibe 
is toptbereD  atoape  toptb  D;pncfTe,bcfpD  it  that  EMofconDcs  bozptetb.J 
bauemarbeD  mp  felf: ,  tljat  tbrs  berbe  grotoetb  niuebe  abotue  tbe  roo- 
itsofbioomc.tobrcbcttciafpctb  abotue  tuptfjcertapne  iptlerooteson 
ciicrrfrDclpbeaDoggcbclDpngabonctnbrsmotitbtnottuprbftanDpng 
1  bane  not  fceitanpbiooinecIjobcDtortb  tbrs  berbe :  botucbeit  3  bane 
Ken  p  berbe  calleD  tbzelciicD  gratfc  or  clauec  urtecir  ftrangleD,ai  tbe  na- 

p.b,  tural 


Plate  la 

Common  Broomrape  Orcbanohe  minor 

Description  from  part  one 
of  Turner's  Herbal  (1551) 
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E  rujngvu. 


l&l  CppmCDUm, 

turall  mice  dene  Diatom  oute  bp 
tbpjsbccb*. 

'Cljebcttues 

ofCDokctoeDe* 


tofcoitoeg  giuctbno 
bmuetotbts  bcrbc 
totjcie  anpDpfeafe, 
botobeitbefapetb.fc 
rtjar  it  is  gooD  to  be 
eten  tatoe ,  atiD  alfo  (oDDen ,  after 
tt>e  manet  of  fpetage.©aime  tod* 
tetb  that  it  is  colDe  anD  Djpe  ra  ttje 
fpifte  Degree.  0linp  fapettj.tbat 
itiscalleD  dpnomodon  of  tbe  Ip* 
beneiTe  that  tt  batbe  to  a  Doggeg 
p?pcbe. 

iOf  epirne^ 

Dum. 


Plate  1b 

Common  Broomrape  Orobanohe  minor 

Illustration  from  part  one 
of  Turner's  Herbal  (1551) 
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Of the  her  he  called  Lamittm  or  dede  Nettel.  ^ 

3mium  is  calleb  alto 
brtica  mers/  oz  mot* 
tua/brticaalba/anD  of 
tom  dtcbangclica/  m 
Cnglitoc  £>eb  nettel/ 
tnfcuctjto&Beilel/in 
tftencbe/oztimoztu 

T hedeferipttonof  dede  Net  tel. 

3miumbatbleaucsliW 
Unto  a  .ftettel/  butlefc 
fe  mDenteD  about/ anb 
bobptet.  Cbc  bobonp 
tbpngestbatatemitlts 
kepzpckes/  bpte  not/ p  (talk  is  font* 
fquaretbe  flourts  ate  bobptea  baue 
a  tttogt  fauoz/  anb  ate  beep  like  torn 
tolittecoules/oz  boobes  that  Cant) 
ouet  bare  beabes.tTbe  feDe  is  blak  * 
gtoboetb  about  tbe  ftalk/cettapn  pla 
ces  gopng  bettoene/as  bae  fe  m  boze 
bounb. 

‘ TheVertues  of  ded  Ifettei 
out  of  Tliny. 

EST  Dat  kpnDc  of  fimt\  alto/bobicb  among  otbet  Jj  nameb  TLamium/ 
rarabepngmofte  gentle  of  all  otbet/  anb  baupng  leaues  that  bptenot/ 
bortb  a  cozne  of  fait/  bealetb  diet)  places  as  ate  bzufeb/  oz  beten  oz 
burnt,  anb  boennes,  anb  fuoellpnges  goutes  anb  boounbes.Jt  batb  a  bobps 
tettjpng  in  tbe  mpbbes  of  tbe  leafe/bobicb  tS  a  goob  remebp  agapnft  faint 
ironies  fpetoz  bote  butnpnges.  tTbelatct  boaters  bolbe  that  tbe  Oebe 
tel  is  goob  to  (top  bloob/  ir  it  be  lapbe  etbet  bnto  f>  lomcft  partes  of  tbe 
nech  oz  to  r  fboulber  blabes:  ^Ebep  fape  alto  p  it  is  a  goob  remebp  agapntt 
“Mr  fozes  anb  fittulaes  oz  falfe  boounbes. 


Plate  2 

White  Dead-nettle  Lamium  album 

Illustration  and  description  from  part  two 
of  Turner's  Herbal  (1562) 
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groweth  much  about  the  roots  of  broom,  which  it  claspeth  about 
with  certain  little  roots  on  every  side  like  a  dog  holding  a 
bone  in  his  mouth:  notwithstanding  I  have  not  seen  any  broom 
choked  with  this  herb:  how  be  it  I  have  seen  the  herb  called 
three  leaved  grass  or  clover  utterly  strangled,  all  the  natural 
juice  clean  drawn  out  by  this  herb"  (Turner  1551,  p.  173). 

Of  the  White  Dead-nettle  in  part  two  of  the  Herbal ,  he 
wrote:  "Lamium  hath  leaves  like  unto  a  nettle,  but  less 
indented  about,  and  whiter.  The  downy  things  that  are  in  it 
like  pricks,  bite  not,  the  stalk  is  four  square,  the  flowers 
are  white  and  have  a  strong  savour,  and  are  very  like  unto 
little  cowls,  or  hoods  that  stand  over  bare  heads.  The  seed  is 
black  and  groweth  about  the  stalk,  certain  places  going 
between,  as  we  see  in  horehound"  (Turner  1562,  p.  27). 

Turner,  however,  was  unable  or  reluctant  to  cast  aside  all 
tradition,  especially  that  of  classical  origin.  He  accepted  the 
legend  of  the  Barnacle  Goose  breeding  from  wood  soaked  by  sea 
water,  although  he  was  aware  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
event.  He  accepted  spontaneous  generation  and  the  transmutation 
of  species,  but  not  where  his  own  observations  led  him  to  think 
otherwise.  For  example,  he  was  reluctant  to  accept  Aristotle's 
view  that  the  Redstart  and  the  Robin  were  one  and  the  same 
bird.  His  knowledge  of  their  differing  nests  and  appearance  in 
prolonged  captivity  told  him  otherwise.  Neither  did  he  accept 
the  long  established  legend  of  the  Mandrake  plant,  and  was 
characteristically  scathing  of  those  who  profited  from  its 
alleged  human  qualities:  "The  roots  which  are  counterfeited  and 
made  like  little  puppettes  and  mammettes,  which  come  to  be  sold 
in  England  in  boxes,  with  hair,  and  such  form  as  a  man  has,  are 
nothing  else  but  foolish  feigned  trifles,  and  not  natural.  For 
they  are  so  trimmed  of  crafty  thieves  to  mock  the  poor  people 
with  all,  and  to  rob  them  both  of  their  wit  and  their  money" 
(Turner  1562,  p.  46). 

Turner  as  a  Physician 

In  the  field  of  medicine  Turner  must  have  been  competent, 
but  made  less  of  an  impact.  He  did,  nevertheless,  write  a  most 
practical  work  on  baths  -  A  Book  of  the  natures  and  properties, 
as  well  of  the  bathes  in  England.  This  described  the  spa  at 
Bath  in  addition  to  many  European  spas  and,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  first  published  with  the  second  part  of  the 
Herbal  in  1562.  It  was  republished  with  the  final  version  of 
the  Herbal  in  1568. 

He  wrote  with  great  commonsense  on  the  hygiene  of 
communual  bathing:  "My  counsel  is,  that  every  bath  have  a  hole 
in  the  bottom,  by  the  which  the  stophole  taken  out  the  bath 
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should  be  cleaned  and  scoured  every  xxiiii  hours.... so  should 
they  be  a  great  deal  sooner  healed  of  their  old  diseases,  and 
in  less  jeopardy  in  taking  of  new"  (Turner  1562,  p.  2). 

With  his  usual  concern  for  the  less  affluent.  Turner 
prescribed  that  "if  any  man  or  woman  be  so  poor  or  sick  if  they 
be  not  able  to  go  to  the  baths  at  Bath;  it  shall  be  wisdom  to 
cause  an  artificial  bath  to  be  made  at  home  by  the  advice  of 
some  learned  and  expert  Physician,  who  may  put  into  his 
artificial  bath  brimstone,  alum,  saltpetre,  salt  or  copper 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  of  the  patient"  (Turner 
1568) . 

Turner's  Impact  on  the  English  Language 

Turner  was  concerned  not  only  with  the  advance  of 
botanical  knowledge,  but  also  with  the  need  to  make  this  new 
learning  available  to  all.  His  main  concern,  in  this  respect, 
was  that  the  English  language  should  be  used,  not  only  by 
botanists,  but  also  by  physicians  in  their  publications,  and  by 
the  Church  in  its  celebration  of  the  Mass  and  reading  of  the 
Bible. 

After  the  Lihellus,  all  of  Turner's  botanical  works  were 
in  English,  for  which  he  was  much  criticised,  and  the  lack  of 
acclaim  which  his  works  received  on  the  Continent  may  well  have 
been  due  to  their  being  in  the  vernacular. 

In  the  prologue  of  the  Herbal,  part  one,  he  defended  the 
use  of  his  native  tongue: 

"There  have  been  in  England,  and  there  are  now  also 
certain  learned  men:  which  have  as  much  knowledge  in  herbs, 
yea,  and  more  than  diverse  Italians  and  Germans,  which  have 
set  forth  in  print  Herbals  and  books  of  simples.  I  mean  of 
Doctor  Clement,  Doctor  Wendy,  and  Doctor  Owen,  Doctor  Wotton, 
and  Master  Falconer.  Yet  have  none  of  all  these,  set  forth 
anything,  either  to  the  general  profit  of  whole  Christendom 
in  latin,  and  to  the  honour  of  this  realm,  neither  in  English 
to  the  proper  profit  of  their  natural  country". 

Others,  he  said,  might  condemn  him  for  writing  in  English, 
"for  now  (say  they)  every  man  without  any  study  of  necessary 

arts  unto  the  knowledge  of  Physik,  will  become  a  Physician . 

every  man,  nay  every  old  wife  will  presume  not  without  the 
murder  of  many,  to  practise  Physik".  To  this  criticism  he  said 
"how  many  surgeons  and  apothecaries  are  there  in  England,  which 
can  understand  Pliny  in  Latin....".  The  physicians,  he  said, 
relied  on  the  apothecary  and  they,  in  turn,  relied  on  the  old 
wives  who  gathered  the  herbs.  Moreover,  since  the  physicians 
were  not  present  when  their  prescriptions  were  made  up,  "many  a 
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good  man  by  ignorance  [is  put]  in  jeopardy  of  his  life,  or 
marreth  good  medicines  to  the  great  dishonesty  both  of  the 
Physician  and  of  God's  worthy  creatures".  All  this  could  be 
avoided  by  one  Herbal  in  English.  Dioscorides,  he  pointed  out, 
wrote  in  his  native  tongue,  Greek:  "Did  Dioscorides  and  Galen 
give  occasion  for  every  old  wife  to  take  in  hand  the  practice 
of  physic?  Did  they  give  any  just  occasion  of  murder?....  If 
they  gave  no  occasion  unto  every  old  wife  to  practice  physic 

then  give  I  none .  then  am  I  no  hinderer  writing  unto  the 

English  my  countrymen,  an  English  herbal". 

An  example  of  Turner's  attitude  to  the  use  of  Latin  by  the 
Church  is  found  in  The  Hunting  of  the  Romyshe  Wolfe  (1554), 
where  he  said  that  a  priest  who  did  not  teach  in  English  and 
who,  therefore,  did  not  warn  his  flock  of  the  perils  of  this 
life,  was  like  a  watchman  on  the  walls  of  Berwick  who,  seeing 
the  Scots  approaching  the  town,  shouted  out  "veniunt  scoti" 
instead  of  a  warning  in  English.  Naturally,  no-one  would  take 
heed  and  the  Scots  would  come  and  take  the  town;  "were  he  not 
worthy  to  be  hanged  for  his  labour?". 

The  language  of  science  and  technology  still  makes 
extensive  use  of  the  'dead'  languages  for  technical  terms,  and 
16th  century  pioneers  such  as  Turner  had  a  great  influence  on 
this  development.  Prior  to  1540,  most  books  on  science  were 
translated  into  English  by  hack  writers  who  had  insufficient 
knowledge  to  translate  correctly  or  to  compound  a  new 
terminology  (Johnson  1944,  Potter  and  Sargent  1973).  Thomas 
Phaer  (1510-60),  a  physician,  translator  and  contemporary  of 
Turner,  had  in  1544  compiled  the  first  book  on  the  diseases  of 
children.  In  the  preface,  Phaer  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  first 
to  make  medical  science  intelligible  to  Englishmen  in  the 
vernacular,  and  made  a  plea  for  a  sound  work  to  be  written  in 
English  giving  the  names  and  uses  of  herbs.  Turner's  Names  of 
1548  corrected  this  deficiency,  and  in  it  he  deliberately 
coined  new  words  where  there  was  no  English  equivalent.  He  also 
voiced  the  problem  of  how  to  translate  abstract  terms,  such  as 
colour  and  taste.  Where  he  could  not  find  an  English 
equivalent,  he  invented  a  descriptive  term,  e.g.  Cotton  Thistle 
for  'Acanthium'  (i.e.  Onopordum  acanthium )  (Turner  1551,  p.  6). 
In  other  cases  he  translated  the  word,  as  in  Ly simachia .  "It 
may  be  well  called  after  the  etymology  of  the  word,  and  also  of 
the  virtue  that  it  hath  loose  strife,  or  it  may  be  called  herb 
willow"  (Turner  1562,  p.  44). 

Conclusion 

William  Turner  had  a  most  versatile  and  able  mind,  with  a 
north  country  turn  of  wit.  His  writings  in  the  field  of 
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theology  were  numerous  and  important.  His  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  English  language  is  now  recognised.  It  is, 
however,  his  work  as  a  botanist  that,  in  modern  estimation, 
overshadows  his  other  roles  -  a  fact  which  might  well  have 
surprised  him.  In  the  'long  tradition'  of  this  Conference, 
Turner  is  justifiably  recognised  as  the  first  Englishman  to 
study  plants  scientifically  and  well  deserves  the  title, 
'Father  of  English  Botany'. 

Appendix 

To  the  right  honourable  Sir  William  Cecil  principal 
secretary  unto  queens  sublimate  be  thys  letter  delivered  March 
21  1563. 

Grace  mercye  and  peace  be  unto  you  frome  the  father  of  our  lord 
Jesus  Amen. 

Sir  I  am  very  loth  to  meddle  with  matteres  perteyning  unto  man 
and  wife,  least  I  should  brede  hatrede  wheras  love  ought  to  be. 
But  because  I  am  required  to  say  what  I  think  of  Syr  Thomas 
Dier  concerning  his  behaviour  to  his  lady:  as  touching  my 
knowledge  I  can  say  little  or  nothing.  But  it  is  mnre  than 
certain  that  he  has  a  bad  reputation  among  many  people  for 
stubboraess.  And  if  me  are  to  trust  the  most  illustrious  lady 
Dier,  mho  now  gives  up  the  ghost,  shortlg  expecting  nothing 
other  than  the  judgement  of  God,  she  has  been  most  inhumanly 
and  barbarously  treated  by  him.  And  therefore  she  attributed 
the  whole  cause  of  her  death  to  her  husband:  because  when  some 
disagreement  arose  leading  to  insults,  she  complained  that  a 
tumor  had  arisen  in  the  liver  immediately  after  the  quarrel 
together  with  unbearable  pain  of  the  kidneys.  Jaundice  ("the 
royal  disease")  set  in  from  the  abscess  of  the  liver,  which 
even  moderately  trained  doctors  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
cure.  But  by  applying  every  kind  of  device  I  attacked  the 
disease  not  without  a  happy  result.  But  an  the  occasion  of  a 
fresh  dispute,  suddenly  and  contrary  to  all  my  expectations  a 
very  parching  fever  followed,  which  so  prostrated  the  heroine 
that  although  1  used  all  kinds  of  medicines  1  did  not  progress 
even  the  width  of  a  stalk.  Her  whole  family  can  testify  to  the 
diligence  of  my  efforts  spent  in  combating  the  disease.  1 
undertook  this  duty  the  more  gladly  because  1  understood  that 
she  was  exceedingly  dear  to  the  queen. 

Sir  I  have  now  of  late  ended  the  thyrd  part  of  myne  herbal  1 
concerning  plants  of  which  there  is  no  mention  among  the 
ancient  and  classical  writers.  I  am  now  aboute  to  play  the 
grammarian  and  to  correct  the  little  herball  in  the  names  of 
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plantes  birdes  foules  serpentes  and  stones  and  such  other 
simples  and  other  matters  whereof  I  have  any  skill.  And  thus 
notwithstanding  my  continual  syknes  I  am  occupied  and  so  intend 
to  continew  so  as  long  as  I  shal  live,  god  willing  who  alwayes 
kepe  you,  from  all  your  enemeyes  bothe  ghostly  and  bodily.  Upon 
this  present  Weddensday  about  seven  of  the  clok  at  after  noone 
my  lady  dyer  departed  from  us  in  stedfast  faythe,  and  marvelus 
memory  without  any  suche  panges  and  paynes  of  deathe  as  other 
men  and  wymen  commonly  use  to  have.  The  lorde  shewed  great 
mercy  unto  her  for  her  breth  went  out  lyke  a  candell. 


March  22 

Year  pour  frende  to  hys  pour  William  Turner 

Che  queen’s  messenger  brought  this  on  march  21  because  he  hid 
not  leave  earlier,  the  reason*  being  that  he  expected  the 
heroine’s  life  to  last  longer  in  spite  of  all  the  indications 
to  the  contrary. 


(Lansdowne  Ms.  VII,  No.  78,  British  Library) 


Note:  The  sections  of  the  original  letter  written  in  Latin  are 
printed  in  this  style  of  type. 
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have  been  modernised  wherever  possible. 
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THOMAS  JOHNSON'S  Iter  Plantarum  Investigationis 
....  In  Agrum  Cantianum 

By  FRANK  H.  BRIGHTMAN 
South  London  Botanical  Institute 


Introduction 

Thomas  Johnson's  Iter  Plantarum  Investigationis . in 

Agrum  Cantianum  Anno  Dorn.  1629  is  the  earliest  published 
description  of  a  purely  botanical  excursion.  In  a  note 
addressed  'To  Friendly  Readers',  prefixed  to  an  account  of  a 
second  botanical  excursion  into  Kent  three  years  later  and 

entitled  Descriptio  Itineris  Plantarum  Investigationis . in 

Agrum  Cantianum,  published  in  1632,  Johnson  tells  us  that  the 

Iter  is  an  account  of  "a  journey  undertaken . for  the  purpose 

of  discovering  plants".  He  goes  on  to  say  "it  was  described 
with  a  hurrying  pen;  for  the  sake  of  my  friends  I  sent  this 
description  to  the  press".  The  result  was  a  slim  volume  indeed. 
Although  Johnson  added  two  pages  at  the  end  on  plants  observed 
on  Hampstead  Heath  in  the  same  year  -  Ericetum  Hamstedianum , 
there  are  only  sixteen  pages  in  all,  including  the  title  page 
and  a  blank  page  at  the  end.  It  is  now  a  very  rare  work;  only 
two  copies  are  known,  one  in  the  British  Library  in  London  and 
the  other  in  the  library  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  The 
latter  is  Johnson's  presentation  copy  to  his  friend  John 
Goodyer,  and  is  bound  with  other  works  from  Goodyer's  library. 
In  the  text  there  are  ten  manuscript  corrections,  all  quite 
minor,  thought  to  be  by  Johnson,  and  on  the  last  page  there  is 
a  manuscript  list  of  38  additional  species,  probably  by 
Goodyer. 

Johnson  compiled  other  works  of  a  similar  kind  besides  the 
two  already  mentioned,  listing  the  plants  he  observed  on 
various  excursions.  One  of  these,  Catalogus  Plantarum  juxta 
Tottenham  lectarum,  written  in  1638,  is  even  rarer  than  the 
Iter.  Unfortunately  it  was  never  printed  and  the  original 
manuscript  is  lost;  all  we  have  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  (Kent  1975).  In  1634  and  1641 
he  published  the  two  parts  of  his  Mercurius  Botanicus , 
containing  accounts  of  his  botanical  journeys  in  the  West 
Country  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  into  Wales.  This  work  is 
essentially  a  catalogus  plantarum,  but  it  includes  many  more 
plants  than  those  seen  on  the  journeys  described;  nearly  900 
native  species  are  listed  with  the  localities  in  which  they 
occurred.  It  could  be  said  that  the  Mercurius  is  the  earliest 
British  Flora. 
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Facsimiles  and  Translations 

Although  Johnson's  works  are  rare,  some  facsimiles  are 
available,  the  most  comprehensive  being  the  Opuscula  Omnia 
Botanica  Thomae  John  son i ,  edited  by  T.S.  Ralph  (1847),  although 
this  itself  is  a  rare  book.  As  the  title  implies,  this 
facsimile  includes  the  Mercurius  as  well  as  most  of  Johnson's 
shorter  published  works,  such  as  the  Iter  and  the  Descriptio. 
For  these  last  two,  which  particularly  concern  us  here,  a  more 
recent  facsimile  is  available.  This  is  entitled  Thomas  Johnson. 
Botanical  Journeys  in  Kent  and  Hampstead,  and  was  edited  by 
J.S.L.  Gilmour  (1972) . 

Through  this  publication,  Johnson's  accounts  of  his  first 
two  botanical  excursions  became  available  to  that  wide  audience 
of  botanists  not  fluent  in  seventeenth  century  Latin,  for  in 
addition  to  facsimiles  of  the  Iter  and  the  Descriptio  there  are 
translations  of  them  by  C.E.  Raven.  Maps  are  provided, 
including  Philip  Symonson's  1596  map  of  north  Kent,  and 
commentaries  by  a  whole  array  of  scholars.  Francis  Rose 
provides  modern  equivalents  for  the  plant  names  and  two  short 
essays,  one  comparing  field  botanising  in  1629  and  1971,  and 
the  other  on  the  flora  and  landscape  of  north  Kent. 

There  are,  however,  some  earlier  useful  commentaries  in 
English  on  Johnson's  works.  One  is  a  notice,  by  'L',  of  Ralph's 
facsimile  edition  which  appeared  in  the  Phytologist  (Anon. 
1848)  .  Others  are  to  be  found  in  the  introductions  to  two 
county  Floras,  that  of  Middlesex  by  Trimen  and  Dyer  (1869)  and 
that  of  Kent  by  Hanbury  and  Marshall  (1899).  The  introduction 
to  the  latter  is  by  B.  Daydon  Jackson.  Another  useful  feature 
of  these  two  Floras  is  that  the  pre-Linnaean  phrase  names  used 
by  Johnson  and  others  are  included  in  the  synonymies  of  the 
species  listed. 


Biography 

What  we  know  of  Johnson's  life  is  admirably  set  out  in  the 
biography  by  Kew  and  Powell  (1932).  Johnson  was  an  apothecary 
with  premises  and  a  garden  on  Snow  Hill  in  the  City  of  London, 
although  in  all  his  writings  he  tells  us  nothing  of  the  garden 
and  mentions  his  shop  only  once.  His  major  work  was  the  second 
edition  of  Gerard's  Herbal,  published  in  1633  and  reprinted  in 
1636.  Not  only  did  Johnson  correct  the  numerous  errors  in  the 
first  (1597)  edition,  but  he  also  added  descriptions  of  more 
than  800  extra  species.  A  great  virtue  of  his  work  was  that  he 
made  it  clear  which  parts  were  by  Gerard  and  which  by  himself, 
and  also  which  were  based  on  information  supplied  by  Goodyer 
and  others  (Trimen  and  Dyer  1869) . 
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In  1642  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and  in  the  following  year 
Johnson  joined  the  King's  forces  at  Oxford  and  went  to  Basing 
House  in  Hampshire  with  Colonel  Rawdon.  Basing  House  was 
besieged,  but  held  out  against  repeated  attacks,  and  did  not 
fall  until  it  was  stormed  by  Cromwell  himself  in  1645.  By  then, 
however,  Johnson  had  died  from  a  fever  consequent  upon  a  wound 
from  a  musket  ball  in  his  shoulder.  He  must  have  been  about 
forty  years  of  age  (the  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain) . 

Thomas  Fuller,  who  was  at  Basing  House  for  about  a  month 
during  the  siege  and  thus  knew  Johnson  personally,  pays  tribute 
to  him  in  Worthies  of  England  (1662)  for  his  valour  as  a 
soldier,  but  also  hails  him  as  "the  best  herbalist  of  his  age 
in  England"  and  says  in  his  epitaph  for  him 

"could  physick  fence  death  ' s  dart 

sure  death  had  been  declined  by  his  art". 

Unfortunately,  his  art  was  not  advanced  enough.  Had 
penicillin  been  available  he  might  have  survived,  and  we  might 
have  had  a  comprehensive  British  Flora  by  Johnson  and  Goodyer 
some  thirty  years  before  the  publication  of  Ray's  Synopsis 
(1690) . 

The  Original  Excursion 

The  Flora  Johnson  hoped  to  compile  remained  unwritten,  but 
fortunately  he  did  publish  accounts  of  his  botanical 
excursions.  The  Iter  is  available  in  the  works  cited  above,  so 
only  a  brief  summary  is  given  here. 

Johnson  and  nine  companions  set  out  from  Blackfriars  in 
two  boats  to  sail  to  Gravesend.  The  second  boat  was  delayed  by 
the  weather,  so  its  occupants  eventually  disembarked  at  Erith 
and  proceeded  on  horseback,  rejoining  the  main  party  at 
Rochester  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  botanizing.  On  the 
following  day  they  went  to  see  what  was  then  the  largest  ship 
in  the  world.  Prince  Royal,  1200  tons  and  55  guns  (Johnson 
erroneously  says  66),  which  was  lying  at  Chatham.  They  went  on 
to  Gillingham  and  then  into  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  where  they 
stayed  the  night  at  Queenborough.  The  mayor  wanted  to  know  what 
so  large  a  group  of  strangers  was  doing  in  his  town.  The  senior 
member  of  the  party  explained  that  they  were  apothecaries 
herborizing;  and  one  of  the  younger  ones  said  that  an 
additional  reason  for  being  there  was  their  desire  to  meet  a 
man  of  such  merit  as  the  mayor.  On  the  next  day,  after 
botanizing  on  the  shore,  they  crossed  on  a  barge  to  the  Isle  of 
Grain.  When  they  reached  Stoke,  all  the  party  except  Johnson 
and  one  other  obtained  a  lift  in  a  brewer's  dray  back  to 
Gravesend.  Johnson  and  his  companion  continued  botanizing,  and 
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stayed  for  the  night  at  Cliffe.  On  the  final  day  they  all  met 
again  at  Gravesend,  proceeded  to  Dartford  and  Erith,  and  thence 
home  by  boat . 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  reading  the  iter  is  the  mention  of 
small  incidents  which  still  occur  on  similar  occasions  today:  a 
group  of  the  party  becoming  separated,  everyone  taking  a  little 
time  off  to  see  something  of  interest  not  botanical,  the  leader 
adopting  a  'low  profile'  when  they  were  asked  what  they  were 
doing  by  someone  in  authority,  but  on  the  other  hand  continuing 
to  botanize  doggedly  when  the  majority  had  had  enough. 

Retracing  Johnson's  Route 

Nearly  250  years  later,  the  Kent  Field  Club  retraced  the 
route  of  Johnson's  party  in  a  series  of  excursions  in  1975, 
1976  and  1977.  Not  surprisingly,  the  lists  of  plants  seen, 
although  certainly  not  exhaustive,  were  much  longer  than  those 
in  the  Iter.  They  did  not,  however,  yield  as  much  information 
about  changes  in  the  flora  since  the  seventeenth  century  as  had 
been  hoped. 

It  became  apparent  that  Johnson  had  been  selective  in  what 
he  recorded;  for  instance,  he  noted  no  trees  or  shrubs  on  the 
road  from  Gravesend  to  Rochester  (the  Kent  Field  Club  listed  25 
species).  He  also  almost  certainly  under-recorded  grasses, 
mentioning  only  two  between  Gravesend  and  Rochester:  Hordeum 
murinum  and  'Bromus  sterilis  altera'.  Rose  (in  Gilmour  1972) 
took  the  latter  to  be  possibly  Bromus  sterilis,  but  Hanbury  and 
Marshall  (1899)  must  have  thought  differently,  since  they  gave 
1816  as  the  date  of  the  first  record  of  this  plant  in  Kent. 
Johnson  listed  two  species  on  the  road  to  Sheppey:  Briza  media 
and  'Gra.  tomentosum  8  acerosum  Calamagrostis  quorundam  Lob.'. 
Hanbury  and  Marshall  gave  the  latter  as  Calamagrostis  epigejos, 
but  Rose  thought  that  it  was  Polypogon  monspeliensis .  In  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey  Johnson  mentioned  Spartina  maritima,  and  on  the 
way  to  Cliffe  he  recorded  Phragmites  australis .  Thus,  excluding 
the  two  cases  where  there  is  some  doubt  about  the 
interpretation  of  his  names,  he  made  four  first  records  of 
grasses  for  Kent.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  lists  in  the 
account  of  his  second  journey  in  Kent  only  three  years  later 
(Johnson  1632)  where  he  made  thirteen  first  records  of  grasses 
(see  Table  1).  The  Kent  Field  Club  listed  36  grass  species;  of 
those  that  are  additional  to  Johnson's  records,  Lolium  perenne 
was  first  listed  for  Kent  by  Merrett  in  his  Pinax  (1666),  but 
Agrostis  capillar is ,  Dactylis  glomerata ,  Festuca  rubra,  Holcus 
spp.  and  Poa  spp.  were  not  recorded  until  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Johnson  mentioned  the  hedgerow  climbing  plants  'Viorna' 
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Table  1 

Johnson's  'first  records'  of  grasses  in  Kent. 

*  indicates  records  in  the  Iter;  the  rest  are  in  the 
Descriptio.  There  is  some  doubt  about  the  identification  of  the 
species  marked  t  (see  text)  .  With  the  exceptions  of  Apera 
spica-venti  and  Calamagrostis  epigejos  all  these  species  were 
listed,  amongst  others,  on  the  Kent  Field  Club  excursions. 


Alopecurus  pratensis 
Ammophi  la  arenaria 
Apera  spioa-venti 
Arrhenatherum  elatius 
Brachypodium  sylvatioum 

*  Briza  media 
Bromus  sterilis  t 
Calamagrostis  epigejos  t 
Cy  no  sums  cristatus 
Glyoeria  fluitans 
Horde  urn  murinum 
Melica  uni flora 
Milium  effusum 
Parapholis  inourva 
Phleum  pratense 

*  Phragmites  australis 
Polypogon  monspeliensis  f 

*  Spartina  maritima 
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{Clematis  vitalba) ,  ’Solarium  Lignosum'  {Solarium  dulcamara), 
'Bryonia  alba'  {Bryonia  dioica)  ,  and  'Bryonia  nigra'  {Tamus 
communis)',  the  first  of  these  was  mentioned  by  Gerard  (1597)  as 
being  very  abundant  at  this  place,  but  the  rest  are  first 
records  for  Kent.  It  is  a  little  surprising  that  Johnson  did 
not  mention  brambles,  since  they  would  have  been  at  their  best 
at  the  time  of  the  excursion  in  mid-July;  perhaps  they  came 
under  the  general  interdiction  against  woody  plants  which  he 
seems  to  have  applied  in  the  Iter.  In  the  Descriptio  he 
mentioned  'Rubus  saxatilis,  Clusii'  which  Hanbury  and  Marshall 
took  to  be  Rubus  idaeus,  and  he  gave  'Rubus  vulgaris'  in  his 
plant  list  for  Hampstead  Heath. 

Not  all  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  Iter  were  observed  on 
the  Kent  Field  Club  excursion.  For  instance,  along  the  road 
from  Gravesend  to  Rochester  Johnson  listed  ten  species  of 
arable  weeds:  Agrostemma  githago,  Anthemis  cotula,  Bupleurum 
rotundifolium,  Centaurea  cyanus,  Euphorbia  exigua ,  Kickxia 
elatine,  Kickxia  spuria,  Lithospermum  arvense,  Scandix 
pecten-veneris  and  Spergula  arvensis.  Apart  from  Lithospermum 
arvense,  recorded  by  Gerard  (1597)  from  Reculver,  and  the 
Kickxia  spp.,  recorded  by  Gerard  (1597)  from  Southfleet,  all 
these  records  were  'firsts'  for  Kent.  Bupleurum  rotundifolium 
has  not  been  seen  in  Kent  this  century,  and  Agrostemma  githago 
has  not  been  seen  since  1946;  the  other  species  are  now  mostly 
rare  or  local  (for  details,  see  Philp  1982). 

Johnson's  Maritime  Plants 

On  his  way  from  Chatham  into  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  and  then 
back  to  Cliffe,  Johnson  listed  25  species  of  maritime  plants, 
ten  of  them  first  records  for  Kent  (see  Table  2)  .  Because  of 
extensive  building  in  connection  with  the  dockyards  at  Chatham, 
the  seaport  at  Sheerness,  and  other  coastal  works,  these  plants 
cannot  now  be  found  where  Johnson  saw  them.  A  shell  sand  beach, 
similar  to  those  still  to  be  found  elsewhere  on  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey  seems,  from  Johnson's  lists,  to  have  existed  at 
Sheerness;  but  if  it  did  it  has  now  been  completely  built  over. 
On  the  other  hand,  although  a  huge  oil  refinery  was  built  on 
the  Isle  of  Grain  during  the  1950s,  the  Kent  Field  Club 
excursion  party  was  able  to  find  all  but  three  of  the  species 
listed  in  Table  2  on  beaches  on  the  north  and  east  of  the 
island.  The  exceptions  are  Althaea  officinalis,  said  by  Gerard 
(1597)  to  be  abundant  along  the  river  Thames  from  Woolwich  to 
Gravesend,  and  still  to  be  found  along  the  river  Medway; 
Salsola  kali,  which  is  now  a  scarce  plant  in  Kent;  and 
Euphorbia  paralias,  now  found  in  Kent  only  at  Sandwich. 

Another  plant  noted  by  Johnson  along  the  highway  from 
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Chatham  to  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  was  Orobanehe  rapum-genistae. 
This  species,  which  appears  to  be  diminishing  throughout 
Britain,  is  now  known  from  only  one  locality  in  west  Kent  and 
one  locality  in  east  Kent  (see  Philp  1982)  .  Johnson  did  not 
mention  the  Ulex  sp.  or  the  Cytisus  sp.  upon  which  the  plant 
must  have  been  parasitic.  For  this  section  of  the  journey, 
Johnson  did,  unusually,  list  three  woody  plants:  Taxus  baooata , 
Ilex  aquifolium  and  Cornus  sanguined ,  all  of  which  were  first 
records  for  Kent. 

Stoke  to  Cl i f fe 

Johnson  did  not  list  any  plants  from  the  point  where  his 
party  landed  from  a  barge  on  the  Isle  of  Grain,  to  Stoke;  after 
that  it  will  be  remembered  that  only  he  and  the  senior  member 
of  the  party  continued  the  excursion,  the  others  returning  to 
Gravesend  in  a  brewer's  dray,  "lolling  among  the  barrels" 
(Johnson  1629).  He  noted  38  species,  not  previously  recorded  in 
the  Iter,  on  the  way  from  Stoke  to  Cliffe.  This  is  about  a 
quarter  of  the  number  listed  on  the  Kent  Field  Club  excursion; 
but  the  species  not  refound  then  are  interesting.  They  include 
Chrysanthemum  segetum  and  Petroselinum  segetum,  two  arable 
weeds  now  rather  local  in  Kent;  Papaver  somniferum,  the  pale 
lilac  form  of  which  is  locally  common  on  the  margins  of 
cornfields  in  the  county;  and  Cannabis  sativa.  All  these 
species  were  Johnson  first  records  for  Kent.  The  last  named  was 
formerly  cultivated  for  its  fibres;  indeed  an  act  of  Henry  VIII 
compelled  landowners  holding  more  than  60  acres  of  arable  land 
to  grow  Cannabis  to  provide  ropes  for  the  navy  (Godwin  1967) . 
Johnson  mentioned  passing  Cooling  Castle,  but  did  not  refer  to 
the  colony  of  Sambucus  ebulus  there,  perhaps  because  he  had 
previously  noted  it  in  Gillingham  cemetery  from  which  it  has 
now  disappeared.  He  mentioned  a  crop  of  Brassica  napus  at 
Cliffe,  the  seed  of  which  was  being  harvested;  the  Kent  Field 
Club  party  did  not  see  this  crop  in  1976,  but  ten  years  later 
it  might  have  done,  in  its  form  as  oil-seed  rape! 

Dartford  to  Erith 

The  final  part  of  the  Iter  describes  Johnson's  journey  to 
Dartford  and  then  to  Erith,  from  whence  his  party  returned  by 
boat  to  London.  There  have  been  many  changes  in  this  part  of 
Kent  in  recent  times,  and  it  is  scarcely  practical  to  refind 
Johnson's  localities  with  any  degree  of  precision.  However, 
fragments  of  acid  heath  and  areas  with  chalky  soils  still  exist 
at  Dartford,  and  there  are  freshwater  marshes  and  salt-marshes 
at  Erith. 

Johnson  recorded  only  four  species  irom  Dartford  Heath 
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Table  2 

Maritime  plants  listed  by  Johnson  in  the  iter. 

The  authority  for  the  first  record  for  Kent  is  given  for 
each  species  (Gerard  1597;  Johnson  1629),  the  locality  being 
north  west  Kent  unless  otherwise  stated.  The  localities  for 
Johnson* s  records,  as  given  by  him,  are  indicated  by  numbers, 
thus : 

1.  Chatham  (a  little  below  the  Royal  Dock). 

2.  Gillingham  to  Queenborough  (public  highway  to  the  Island  of 

Sheppey) . 


3.  Sheerness  (the  seashore  after  leaving  Queenborough  Castle) . 


L  Cliffe  (on  the  saltings) 

Althaea  officinalis 

4 

Gerard 

Armeria  maritima  (a) 

1 

Gerard 

Artemisia  maritima 

1 

Johnson 

Aster  tripolium  (b) 

4 

Gerard 

Atriplex  patula  (c) 

3 

?  Johnson 

Beta  maritima  (d) 

3 

Johnson 

Cochlearia  anglica 

3 

L'Obel,  1570:  Thames,  London 

Crambe  maritima 

3 

Turner,  1551:  Dover 

Eryngium  maritimum 

3 

Gerard 

Euphorbia  paralias 

3 

Gerard:  Whitstable 

Glauoium  flavum 

3 

Turner,  1548:  Dover 

Glaux  maritima 

1 

Gerard 

Halimione  portulacoid.es 

3 

Gerard 

Honkenya  peploides 

3 

Gerard 

Inula  crithmoides 

3 

Gerard 

Limonium  vulgare 

1 

Gerard 

Plantago  maritima 

1 

Gerard 

P.  coronopus 

1,2 

Gerard:  Blackheath 

Salicornia  ramosissima  (e) 

3 

Johnson 

Salsola  kali 

3 

Johnson 

Scirpus  maritimus 

3 

Johnson 

Spartina  maritima 

3 

Johnson 

Spergularia  marina 

1 , 2 

Johnson 

Suae da  maritima 

3 

Johnson 

Tri folium  fragiferum 

4 

Johnson 
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Notes  on  Table  2 


(a)  Johnson  has  1 Caryophyl lus  marinus,  sive  gra:  marinum' .  Rose 
(in  Gilmour  1972)  interprets  this  as  Silene  maritima ,  but 
Johnson  has  'Lychnis  marina  Anglica,  Lob.'  for  this  species  in 
the  Descriptio.  By  a  slip,  Hanbury  and  Marshall  (1899)  give 
' Caryophyl lus  marinus'  for  both  species. 


(b)  Johnson  has  'Tripolium  maius  §  minus'.  Rose  suggests  that 
these  are  forma  tripolium  and  forma  discoideus  respectively. 


(c)  Johnson  has  'Atriplicis  marinae  species  duae' .  Rose 
suggests  Atriplex  patula  and  A.  hastata  04.  pro  strata) ,  but 
Johnson  has  'Atriplex  sil:  Polygoni...'  and  'Atriplex  sil: 
sinuata'  respectively  for  these  species  in  his  Hampstead  Heath 
list  appended  to  the  Iter.  Hanbury  and  Marshall  attribute  the 
first  record  for  Kent  of  A.  patula  to  Johnson  with  a  query. 
Both  species  were  noted  on  the  Kent  Field  Club  excursions. 


(d)  Johnson  has  'Beta  alba'.  Rose  gives  Beta  vulgaris ;  Hanbury 
and  Marshall  give  B.  maritima.  No  doubt  B.  vulgaris  ssp. 
maritima  is  the  plant  in  question. 


(e)  Johnson  has  'Kali  maius,  Salicornia' .  Hanbury  and  Marshall 
give  Salioornia  ramosissima,  which  is  as  likely  as  any  other 
species.  The  Kent  Field  Club  listed  Salicornia  perennis  and 
three  other  Salicornia  species.  Johnson's  'Kali  minus'  is 
Suaeda  maritima. 
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Table  3 

Johnson's  'first  records'  of  aquatic  species  in  Kent,  listed 
for  Erith  Marshes  in  the  Iter. 

*  indicates  species  that  are  scarce  in  north-east  Kent, 
although  frequent  in  suitable  habitats  elsewhere  in  the  county. 
Species  marked  t  are  rare  and  local  in  Kent  generally.  All  the 
extant  species  not  marked  with  asterisks,  and  in  addition  Rumex 
hydrolapathum ,  were  listed,  amongst  others,  on  the  Kent  Field 
Club  excursions. 


Alisma  plantago-aquatica 

*  Butomus  umbellatus 
Iris  pseudacorus 
Lycopus  europaeus 

*  Ly thrum  salicaria 
Menyanthes  trifoliata  t 
Myosotis  scorpioides  (a) 

Pedicularis  palustris  (b) 

*  Rumex  hydrolapathum 
Rumex  palustris  t 
Sorophularia  aurioulata 

*  Scutellaria  galericulata 
Sparganium  ereotum 

*  Valeriana  officinalis 

*  Veronica  anagallis-aquatica  (c) 

*  V.  catenata  (c) 

V.  scutellata  t  (c) 

(a)  Hanbury  and  Marshall  attribute  the  first  record  of  Myosotis 
sylvatica  to  Merrett  (1666),  but  assign  first  records  of  all 
other  species  of  this  genus  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

(b)  Johnson  has  ' Alectrolophus ,  Pliny,  sive  pedicularis  rubra'. 
Hanbury  and  Marshall  give  Pedicularis  sylvatica ,  now  a  scarce 
and  local  species  in  the  county,  but  Rose  thinks  P.  palustris 
is  more  likely  from  the  habitat;  this  species  has  not  been  seen 
in  Kent  since  1954  (Philip  1982). 

(c)  Johnson  has  three  kinds  of  'Anagallis  aquat . ' :  'Latioribus 
foliis',  ' angustioribus  foliis',  and  'tertia'.  Rose  suggests 
that  these  are  Veronica  anagallis-aquatica ,  V.  scutellata  and 
V.  catenata  respectively. 
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itself;  there  appears  to  have  been  an  accidental  transposition 
of  Euonymus  europaeus  which  he  noted  from  the  Heath,  with 
Jasione  montana  which  appeared  in  his  list  of  chalk  plants.  The 
latter  is  no  longer  to  be  found  at  Dartford,  and  neither  is 
another  plant  which  he  recorded,  Juniperus  communis.  He  also 
mentioned  Calluna  vulgaris;  the  Kent  Field  Club  party  noted 
this  and  Erica  cinerea,  and  also  Verbascum  lychnitis ,  the 
fourth  species  on  Johnson's  list.  With  the  exception  of  the 
latter  all  these  Johnson  records  were  'firsts'  for  Kent.  In  the 
disused  chalk  pit  which  he  refers  to  as  'Chalkdale'  he  noted 
sixteen  species,  of  which  eight  were  first  records  for  the 
county.  The  Kent  Field  Club  saw  most  of  these  and  others. 
Gentianella  amarella  and  Ophrys  insectifera  were  not  refound 
although  the  other  orchid  Johnson  mentioned,  Dactylorhiza 
fuchsii ,  was  seen. 

Johnson  did  not  list  any  salt-marsh  plants  from  Erith, 
presumably  because  he  had  mentioned  them  previously,  but  he  did 
record  seventeen  freshwater  aquatic  species  that  were  'firsts' 
for  Kent.  Some  of  these,  for  instance  Menyanthes  trifoliata, 
are  no  longer  there  today  (see  Table  3).  When  Johnson's  party 
finally  embarked  to  sail  home  again,  they  had  compiled  a  list 
of  just  over  270  species,  of  which  nearly  200  were  first 
records  for  Kent. 

Present  Day 

Rose  (in  Gilmour  1972)  concluded  that  despite  the  many 
changes  in  north  west  Kent  since  1629  -  the  towns  are  larger, 
there  has  been  much  development  along  the  coast,  there  are  many 
more  people,  and  there  is  considerable  noise  and  air  pollution 
along  the  roads  -  most  of  the  plants  that  Johnson  saw  can  still 
be  found.  This  is  indeed  the  case.  As  has  been  indicated  above, 
there  have  been  some  losses,  for  instance  Pedicularis  palustris 
and  Euphorbia  paralias,  but  they  are  remarkably  few.  Some 
introduced  plants  like  Brassica  rapa  and  Cannabis  sativa,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  arable  weeds,  tend  to  come  and  go.  There 
have  also  been  some  additions  to  the  flora.  It  is  not  safe, 
without  other  independent  evidence,  to  conclude  from  the  Kent 
Field  Club  excursion  lists  that  these  have  been  numerous,  but 
some,  such  as  Erigeron  canadensis  and  Buddie ja  davidii ,  are 
undoubtedly  nineteenth  century  arrivals.  Botanists  who  are 
concerned  with  conservation  may  be  encouraged  that  the  Kent 
countryside,  f loristical ly  at  least,  is  so  durable. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  as  a  starting  point  for  studies 
of  the  local  flora  the  observations  of  a  man  who,  as  Gilmour 
(1972)  says,  was  "eminent  for  his  excellence  as  a  herbarist" 
and  who  set  his  observations  down  so  delightfully  and 
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informatively  in  the  Iter,  which  "must  always  stand  high  in  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  those  who  care  for  the  British  flora" 
(Gilmour  1972) . 


Note:  For  plant  names  throughout  this  paper,  modern  binomials 
are  given  without  qualification  where  the  meanings  of  Johnson's 
Latin  polynomials  are  unambiguous. 
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JOHN  RAY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  TRAVELS  IN  BRITAIN 

By  WILLIAM  T.  STEARN 
c/o  Department  of  Botany, 

British  Museum  (Natural  History) 


Introduction 

John  Ray,  the  most  distinguished  British  naturalist  of  the 
17th  century,  was  born  in  1628  in  a  little  English  village, 
Black  Notley,  near  Braintree,  Essex,  and  there  he  died  in  1707* 
(Raven  1942,  Baldwin  1986).  His  publications  on  botany,  zoology 
and  theology  brought  him  international  renown;  they  are  so 
numerous  that  the  description  of  their  editions  proved  -  a 
formidable  task  even  for  so  experienced  and  distinguished  a 
bibliographer  as  Sir  Geoffrey  Keynes.  He  wrote  MIt  may  be  that 
I  should  never  have  attempted  to  compile  a  full-scale 
bibliography  of  his  works;  but  the  versatility  of  his 
attainments,  the  variety  of  his  books,  and  the  real  nobility  of 
his  character  made  him  irresistible".  Keynes'  detailed  work 
thus  brings  forward  "evidence  in  a  bibliographical  dress  of  his 
modesty,  his  loyalty,  and  his  integrity"  (Keynes  1951:  ix) .  Ray 
was  also  the  most  travelled  British  naturalist  of  his  century, 
together  with  his  friend  Sir  Francis  Willughby  (1635-1672). 

Ray's  travels  extended  from  Stirling  in  Scotland  to  Malta 
and  Sicily,  where  he  climbed  Mount  Etna  up  to  the  snow-line. 
They  provided  the  background  and  much  of  the  material  for  his 
natural  history  publications.  He  and  Willughby  undertook  such 
journeys  out  of  their  wide-ranging  curiosity,  and  fortunately 
most  of  them  are  surprisingly  well  recorded.  My  intention  in 
this  symposium,  on  'The  Long  Tradition:  the  Botanical 
Exploration  of  the  British  Isles',  is  to  sketch  their  travels 
in  Britain,  which  contributed  so  much  first-hand  information  on 
the  distribution  of  British  plants  to  Ray's  Catalogus  Plantarum 
Angliae  (1670)  and  Synopsis  Methodica  Stirpium  Britannicarum 
(1690,  1696).  These  two  books  are  the  forerunners  of  later 

comprehensive  British  Floras,  notably  those  of  J.E.  Smith, 
Babington,  and  Bentham,  down  to  that  of  Clapham,  Tutin  and 
Warburg.  They  form  an  important  part  of  our  long  tradition  of 
botanical  recording.  Ray  made,  as  a  result  of  his  extensive 
travels,  so  many  first  records  of  plants  from  widely  dispersed 
localities  that  he  takes  an  honoured  place  as  a  pioneer 
observer  in  many  local  Floras,  for  example  those  of  Cornwall, 
Devon,  Essex,  Gloucestershire,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Middlesex, 
Monmouthshire,  Northamptonshire,  Suffolk,  Yorkshire  and 
Westmorland . 
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Although  the  journeys  of  Ray  and  Willughby  were  innovatory 
as  regards  the  investigation  of  the  plants,  birds  and  fishes  of 
Britain,  they  were  by  no  means  so  as  regards  the  antiquities 
and  buildings  which  also  received  their  attention.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  nobles,  diplomats,  churchmen,  traders,  soldiers  and 
people  on  pilgrimage  necessarily  travelled  about  the  country, 
but  few  endured  the  discomforts  and  hazards  of  journeying 
merely  out  of  curiosity.  Such  inquisitive  English  tourism  did 
not  start  until  after  the  end  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Tudor  reign  under  Henry  VII  in  1485.  Moir 
(1964:  xiv)  has  stated  that  for  the  English  upper  and  middle 
classes  "the  habit  of  touring  their  native  land  began  in  the 
sixteenth  century;  it  is  a  Tudor  phenomenon.  Better  roads  and 
improved  cartography  were  making  travel  easier  and  safer,  but 
the  motive  force  was  pride  in  the  greatness  of  Tudor  England, 
and  a  curiosity  both  in  the  historic  roots  of  that  greatness 
and  its  contemporary  manifestations....  It  became  a  popular 
pastime  among  gentlemen  of  leisure  to  travel  for  weeks,  even 
months,  in  the  discovery  of  their  own  country".  Among  the  first 
of  such  travellers  was  John  Leland  (1503-1552),  librarian  to 
Henry  VIII,  who  spent  ten  years  wandering  over  England,  partly 
to  examine  monastic  libraries  but  primarily  "to  see  throughly 
all  those  partes  of  this  your  opulent  and  ample  reaulme"  and  to 
record  them  all.  Unfortunately  his  Itineraries  were  not 
published  until  1710-1712,  too  late  for  use  by  Ray  and 
Willughby  (Hearne  1710-12). 

They  had,  however,  available  in  Latin  the  Britannia  (1586) 
by  the  antiquary  William  Camden  (1551-1625),  of  which  a  much 
enlarged  sixth  edition  appeared  in  1607  and  an  English 
translation  by  Philemon  Holland  in  1610.  This  provided  a 
general  account.  Far  more  useful,  for  those  planning  such  long 
journeys  as  those  of  Ray  and  Willughby,  were  the  maps  of 
England  and  Wales  by  the  Tudor  cartographers.  The  two  maps  of 
1573  by  Humphrey  Llwyd,  published  by  Ortelius,  which  were  "the 
first  really  good  detailed  maps  of  both  these  kingdoms"  (Tooley 
1949),  had  been  followed  in  1579  by  the  superb  county  maps  of 
Christopher  Saxton.  These  show  rivers,  towns  and  villages,  with 
green  conical  figures  to  represent  hills  -  but  no  roads.  A 
reduced  edition  of  Saxton's  maps  on  six  sheets  folded  for 
convenience  and  thus  "portable  for  everyman's  pocket"  was 
published  in  1644.  These  presumably  would  have  been  the  ones 
used  by  Ray  and  Willughby.  However  to  find  the  best  way  from 
place  to  place  they  must  have  asked  local  inhabitants. 

The  first  cartographer  to  insert  roads  on  British  maps  was 
a  versatile  Scotsman,  John  Ogilby  (1605-1676),  who  published 
Britannia. ...  the  Principal  Roads  thereof  in  1675  with  100 
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copper-plates.  The  roads  themselves  were  mostly  in  a  literally 
dreadful  state,  despite  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  1555  which  made 
the  upkeep  of  roads  a  parish  responsibility.  They  were  dusty  in 
summer,  and  their  deep  ruts  and  holes  became  in  winter  "ponds 
of  liquid  dirt",  dangerous  to  foot-travel lers  and  horsemen 
alike.  For  us,  able  to  get  to  most  places  in  Britain  by  cars, 
motor  coaches,  trains,  or  even  planes  and  helicopters,  equipped 
with  guide-books  and  Ordnance  Survey  and  other  maps,  protected 
by  warm  and  waterproof  clothing,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  how 
heroic,  slow,  and  uncomfortable,  by  our  standards,  were  the 
journeys  of  Ray  and  Willughby  and  the  earlier  botanical 
journey,  in  1629,  of  Thomas  Johnson  (Brightman  1986).  It  was 
Johnson's  intention  in  1636  "to  travell  over  the  most  parts  of 
this  Kingdome"  (Gerard  1636)  in  search  of  plants,  and  he 
visited  twenty-five  English  and  Welsh  counties  (Kew  and  Powell 
1932:  137).  The  death  at  the  age  of  40  of  Johnson,  this  able, 
enthusiastic  and  intrepid  apothecary  and  brave  Royalist 
officer,  in  1644  during  the  siege  of  Basing  House  near 
Basingstoke  by  Parliamentary  forces,  was  a  sad  blow  to  the 
continued  progress  of  British  floristic  botany.  William  How 
(1620-1656)  and  Christopher  Merrett  (1614-1695)  did  their  best 
to  keep  it  alive,  as  did  a  number  of  apothecaries,  physicians 
and  clergymen  who  were  interested  in  plants  but  published 
nothing.  Johnson's  effective  successor  was  Ray  who,  at 
Johnson's  death,  had  just  become  a  student  at  Cambridge.  Ray 
was  then  a  boy  of  seventeen  with  no  particular  interest  in 
botany;  but  undoubtedly  he  had  been  made  acquainted  with  some 
medicinally  reputed  plants  by  his  herbwoman  mother. 

A  Cambridgeshire  Flora 

According  to  Ray's  own  statement,  the  beauty  and  diversity 
of  the  wild  flowers  around  Cambridge,  much  more  numerous  and 
species-rich  then  than  now,  enticed  him  to  their  study  after 
recovering  from  illness  in  1650.  This  resulted,  ten  years 
later,  in  his  anonymous  Catalogus  Plantarum  circa  Cantabrigiam 
nascentium  (1660),  of  which  an  English  translation  with  modern 
scientific  names  has  recently  been  published  (Ewen  and  Prime 
1975) . 

This  was  a  carefully  produced,  methodical  little  book, 
with  the  stated  aim  of  illustrating  the  glory  of  God  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  Nature,  of  enhancing  the  repute  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  of  enriching  life  by  such 
study,  indeed  of  reviving  the  almost  extinct  and  moribund  study 
of  plants.  Extensive  fieldwork  and  close  study  of  the 
literature,  notably  the  works  of  Jean  (Johann)  and  Gaspard 
(Caspar)  Bauhin,  of  Gerard,  and  of  Parkinson,  underlay  it, 
foreshadowing  his  later  achievements.  By  then  Ray  had  begun  to 
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plan  a  more  ambitious  undertaking,  an  account  of  all  the  plants 
of  Britain.  He  started  with  the  intention  of  writing  to  "all  my 
friends  and  acquaintance  who  are  skilful  in  Herbary  to  request 
them  this  next  summer  to  search  diligently  his  country  for 
plants,  and  to  send  me  a  catalogue  of  such  as  they  find, 
together  with  the  places  where  they  grow"  (letter  to  Willughby, 
1659,  quoted  in  Raven  1942:  111). 

This  statement  and  the  acknowledgements  of  sources  of 
information  in  Ray's  works  provide  evidence  of  that  widespread 
amateur  interest  in  plants  which  has  made  Britain  one  of  the 
most  thoroughly  explored  countries  in  the  world  botanically. 


Ray  and  Willughby 

Ray  became  a  tutor  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  in  1653. 
Among  his  students  was  Francis  Willughby.  They  had  very 
different  backgrounds;  Ray  was  the  son  of  a  village  blacksmith, 
Willughby  the  heir  to  a  baronetcy  and  wide  estates  in  the 
Midlands,  but  a  similar  thirst  for  learning  and  skill  in 
mathematics,  a  similar  conscientious  diligence  in  enquiry, 
especially  regarding  natural  history,  united  them  in 
friendship.  Their  interests  were  complementary  but  overlapped. 
To  quote  from  William  Derham's  life  of  Ray  -  the  Select  Remains 
(published  1760;  reprinted  in  Lankester  1846)  "These  two 
gentlemen,  finding  the  'History  of  Nature'  very  imperfect,  had 
agreed  between  themselves,  before  their  travels  beyond  sea,  to 
reduce  the  several  tribes  of  things  to  a  method;  and  to  give 
accurate  descriptions  of  the  several  species,  from  a  strict 
view  of  them.  And  forasmuch  as  Mr.  Willughby' s  genius  lay 
chiefly  to  animals,  therefore  he  undertook  the  birds,  beasts, 
fishes,  and  insects,  as  Mr.  Ray  did  the  vegetables....  Mr.  Ray 
lived  to  bring  his  part  to  great  perfection....  Mr.  Willughby 
carried  his  as  far  as  the  utmost  application  and  diligence  of  a 
short  life  could  enable  him"  (Lankester  1846:  33). 

Derham  recorded  this  account  of  the  division  of  labour  "as 
I  had  it  from  Mr.  Ray  himself,  when  I  waited  upon  him  at  Black 
Notley,  May  the  15th,  1704".  In  furtherance  of  this  plan,  they 
needed  to  see  their  objects  of  study  at  first-hand,  whenever 
possible  in  natural  habitats,  which  necessitated  extensive 
travel . 

Of  their  journeys,  the  itineraries  of  which  were 
abstracted  from  Ray's  original  journals  and  published  by  George 
Scott  in  1760  (reprinted  in  Lankester  1846),  limitations  of 
space  permit  no  more  than  an  outline  here.  In  this  summary,  the 
spellings  of  place-names  have  been  modernised  where 
unambiguous . 
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The  First  Journey,  1658 

The  first  of  these  journeys  Ray  made  by  himself  from  9th 
August  to  18th  September  1658,  going  from  Cambridge,  by  way  of 
Northampton,  Warwick,  Coventry,  Ashby-de- la-Zouch,  and 
Ashbourne  to  Buxton.  Here  Ray,  having  been  reared  and  educated 
in  lowland  East  Anglia,  had  the  excitement  of  seeing  for  the 
first  time  such  upland  plants  as  Lycopodium  clavatum,  Empetrum 
nigrum ,  Vaccinium  vitis-idaea  and  their  associates.  Then  from 
Manchester,  "a  large  and  a  very  neat  town",  he  travelled 
westward,  by  way  of  West  Chester,  Flint  and  Aberconway  to 
Bangor,  "but  a  small  village",  and  then  by  ferry  to  Anglesey, 
commenting  that  "The  Welch  people  generally  are  extremely  civil 
and  well-bred,  very  honest  and  courteous  to  strangers".  At 
Caernarvon  he  hired  a  guide  to  conduct  him  to  the  top  of 
Snowdon,  but  the  hard  rain  and  bad  weather  forced  them  to 
abandon  the  attempt  and  he  went  on  to  Beddgellert  for  the 
night.  Here  he  hired  another  guide;  they  reached  the  top 
although  a  covering  of  cloud  hid  the  surrounding  country  from 
view.  "Divers  rare  plants  I  found  on  the  top  and  sides  of  the 
hill,  which  were  then  strangers  to  me".  Later  a  young  Welsh 
scholar,  Edward  Lloyd  or  Lhwyd  (1660-1709),  searched  Snowdon 
and  adjacent  mountains  and  hills  for  rare  plants  and 
communicated  them  to  Ray.  He  next  proceeded  by  "a  long  and  bad 
way"  to  Bala  and  Dolgelly,  where  he  had  the  joy  of  seeing  for 
the  first  time  the  Globeflower  Tvollius  europaeus.  Near 
Welshpool  on  7th  September  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Oliver 
Cromwell;  this  had  occurred  on  3rd  September  and  thus  the  news 
had  taken  at  most  four  days  to  pass  from  London  across  England 
into  Wales.  Ray's  route  back  to  Cambridge  was  by  way  of 
Shrewsbury,  Kidderminster,  Worcester,  Gloucester, 
Stow-on-the-Wold,  Banbury  and  St.  Neots  (see  Map  1). 

The  Second  Journey,  1660 

Ray's  next  journey  was  in  1660,  with  Willughby.  There 
exists  no  contemporary  account  or  itinerary.  Certainly  they 
went  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  since  Ray  recorded  Rhynchos inapis 
monensis  and  Osmunda  regalis  from  there.  It  would  also  seem 
that  they  visited  Settle  and  Ingleborough  in  Yorkshire,  and  the 
Lake  District.  Ray's  biographer,  Charles  Raven,  has  described 
this  journey  as  "a  turning  point  in  the  lives  of  both  men  and 
an  event  of  importance  in  the  history  of  science.  It  initiated 
a  partnership  which  drew  Ray  from  the  study  of  botany  to  that 
of  zoology,  gave  him  the  means  to  gather  material  and  the 
encouragement  to  use  his  knowledge,  and  thus  enlarged  his 
life's  work  from  the  composition  of  a  Phytologia  Britannica  to 
that  of  a  Systema  Naturae "  (Raven  1942:  116).  Evidently  on  such 
a  journey  they  learned  even  more  of  each  other's  ways  and  found 
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Journey  of  John  Ray  in  1658 
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they  could  happily  share  interests.  Ray's  extension  of  interest 
into  zoology  later  enabled  him  to  edit  and  expand  Willughby  s 
unfinished  works  on  birds  and  fishes  after  the  latter's 
untimely  death. 

The  Third  Journey,  1661 

Ray  made  a  third  extensive  journey,  from  26th  July  to  7th 
September  1661,  this  time  with  another  former  student,  Philip 
Skippon,  son  of  the  Parliamentary  General,  Philip  Skippon,  and 
accompanied  by  a  servant.  According  to  Ray's  own  account,  this 
was  as  much  an  architectural  as  a  natural  history  tour,  for  it 
contains  many  descriptive  notes  on  churches  and  other  buildings 
as  well  as  records  of  plants,  birds  and  fishes.  From  Cambridge 
they  rode  by  way  of  Huntingdon  to  Peterborough,  then  on  to 
Crowland,  Boston,  Tattershall,  where  they  first  saw  Gentiana 
pneumonanthe ,  Lincoln,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  Beverley,  Selby, 
Pontefract,  noted  for  a  "great  plenty  of  liquorice  and  the  best 
in  England",  Leeds,  Knaresborough,  Harrogate,  of  which  the 
sulphurous  water  "though  it  be  pellucid  enough,  yet  stinks 
noisomely,  like  rotten  eggs",  Ripon,  York  and  Scarborough, 
where  they  were  impressed  by  the  trade  in  fish,  which  included 
Ling,  Cod,  Skate,  Thornback  Ray,  Turbot,  Whiting,  Herring, 
Conger  Eel,  Brill,  Haddock,  Dog-fish  and  Mackerel.  At  Whitby, 
four  species  of  marine  algae  and  the  fossil  ammonites  or 
'serpent-stones'  and  belemnites  or  ' thunder- stones '  caught 
their  attention.  On  the  way  from  Whitby  to  Gisborough  they 
found  Listera  cordata.  They  then  rode  to  Durham,  thence  to 
Newcastle,  Morpeth,  Alnwick  and,  before  reaching  Berwick,  came 
in  sight  of  Holy  Island  "but  the  tide  served  us  not  to  pass 
over".  However,  in  July  1671,  with  an  old  soldier,  Thomas 
Willisel,  as  a  companion,  Ray  did  get  across  to  the  island. 

Thence  Ray  and  Skippon  went  into  Scotland,  stopping  at 
Dunbar  and  going  over  to  the  'Basse  Island'  (Bass  Rock),  the 
home  of  innumerable  Gannets  or  'soland  geese'.  Razorbills  or 
'scout',  Kittiwakes,  Cormorants,  Shags  and  Black  Guillemots. 
Young  Gannets  were  esteemed  a  choice  dish,  but  their  flesh 
smelled  and  tasted  strongly  of  fish,  according  to  Ray. 
Spectacular  as  were  the  multitude  of  birds,  they  did  not  divert 
Ray  from  botanizing;  he  found  here,  growing  in  great  plenty. 
Beta  vulgaris  ssp.  maritima,  Silene  maritima ,  Lavatera  arborea 
and  Cochlearia  officinalis.  Edinburgh  obviously  impressed  them 
with  its  public  buildings,  but  they  had  grim  reminders  of  the 
troubled  times.  The  heads  of  Archibald  Campbell,  Marquess  and 
eighth  Earl  of  Argyll,  and  the  Rev.  James  Guthrie,  who  had 
rejected  King  Charles'  claim  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  both 
recently  executed,  were  "standing  on  the  gates  and  tollbooth". 
At  the  time  they  were  in  Scotland  (17th-26th  August)  "diverse 
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Journey  of  John  Ray  and  Philip  Skippon  in  1661 
(Route  from  Shap  back  to  Cambridge  not  recorded) 
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women  were  burnt  for  witches",  they  reported,  "to  the  number  of 
about  120". 

From  Edinburgh  the  party  rode  by  way  of  Stirling  to 
Glasgow,  "the  second  city  in  Scotland,  fair,  large,  and  well 
built,  cross-wise,  somewhat  like  unto  Oxford,  the  streets  very 
broad  and  pleasant".  From  Glasgow  they  rode  on  to  Douglas  and 
Dumfries,  then  on  26th  August  bade  farewell  to  Scotland  and 
reached  Carlisle,  fording  three  rivers  on  the  way.  Homeward 
bound  for  Cambridge  they  found  many  uncommon  upland  plants 
about  Shap  in  Westmorland,  including  Tvollius  europaeus, 
Primula  farinosa,  Saxifraga  aizoides ,  Saussurea  alpina  and 
Huperzia  selago. 

Ray,  one  regrets  to  record,  did  not  get  a  very  favourable 
impression  of  the  Scots.  "The  women,  generally,  to  us  seemed 
none  of  the  handsomest.  They  are  not  very  cleanly  in  their 
houses,  and  but  sluttish  in  dressing  their  meat.  Their  way  of 
washing  linen  is  to  tuck  up  their  coats,  and  tread  them  with 
their  feet  in  a  tub....  The  Scots  cannot  endure  to  hear  their 
country  or  countrymen  spoken  against.  They  have  neither  good 
bread,  cheese,  or  drink.  They  cannot  make  them,  nor  will  they 
learn.  Their  butter  is  very  indifferent,  and  one  would  wonder 
how  they  could  contrive  to  make  it  so  bad.  They  use  much 
pottage  made  of  coal-wort,  which  they  call  keal,  sometimes 
broth  of  decorticated  barley.  The  ordinary  country  houses  are 
pitiful  cots,  built  of  stone,  and  covered  with  turves,  having 
in  them  but  one  room,  many  of  them  no  chimneys....  The  people 
seem  to  be  very  lazy,  at  least  the  men,  and  may  be  frequently 
observed  to  plough  in  their  cloaks.  It  is  the  fashion  of  them 
to  wear  cloaks  when  they  go  abroad,  but  especially  on  Sundays. 
They  lay  out  most  they  are  worth  in  cloaths,  and  a  fellow  that 
hath  scarce  ten  groats  besides  to  help  himself  with,  you  shall 
see  come  out  of  his  smoaky  cottage  clad  like  a  gentleman.... 
The  people  here  frequent  their  churches  much  better  than  in 
England,  and  have  their  ministers  in  more  esteem  and 
veneration".  For  those  who  have  in  these  recent  days  enjoyed 
the  good  food  of  Edinburgh,  most  of  Ray's  comments  make  strange 
reading  indeed.  The  Scottish  enlightenment  and  industrial 
prosperity  had  yet  to  come.  On  this  journey  Ray  and  Skippon  had 
travelled  some  700  miles  (see  Map  2). 

The  Fourth  Journey,  1662 

Ray's  fourth  major  journey,  from  8th  May  to  about  20th 
July  1662,  was  made  in  company  with  Willughby.  Whereas  in  the 
account  of  the  third  journey  relatively  few  plants  and  birds 
received  mention,  the  account  of  this  journey  abounds  with 
notes  on  them,  which  Raven  attributed  to  the  energy  and 
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enthusiasm  of  Willughby.  Ray  and  Willughby  set  out  from 
Cambridge  on  8th  May  1662  and  rode  by  way  of  St.  Neots  to 
Northampton,  then  by  way  of  Rugby,  Coventry  and  Coleshill,  to 
Middleton,  Willughby' s  residence  and  later  for  some  years  also 
Ray's  home.  Here  Skippon  presumably  joined  them.  Their  route 
took  them  to  Stafford,  Nantwich,  Chester  and  Wrexham,  and  so 
into  north  Wales.  On  a  bushy  hill  near  Denbigh,  Ray  found,  in 
addition  to  many  other  plants,  Lithospermum  purpurocaeruleum 
and  Hypericum  montanum,  seemingly  for  the  first  time.  They  then 
made  their  way  to  Bettws,  Conway,  Bangor,  Beaumaris  and 
Penmaenmawr,  from  here  crossing  to  the  island  of  Prestholm 
(Puffin  Island) ,  on  which  grew  Smyrnium  olusatrum ,  Cochlearia 
officinalis ,  Crithmum  maritirmm,  Beta  vulgaris  ssp.  maritima 
and  Erodium  maritimum:  a  characteristic  seaside  assemblage. 
Sea-birds  also  abounded. 

Their  southward,  coastal,  route  was  to  'Llandwyn', 
Caernarvon,  Llanberis  and  Beddgelert,  with  Meconopsis  cambrica 
and  Pseudorchis  albida  seen  on  the  way.  They  climbed  Snowdon 
and  then  from  Aberdaron  on  29th  May  went  by  boat  to  the  island 
of  Bardsey,  which  yielded  Scilla  verna,  Erodium  maritimum  and 
Asplenium  marinum.  Continuing  southward  they  visited  Harlech, 
Aberdovey,  Talybont,  Cardigan,  and  St.  Davids,  then 
Haverfordwest  and  Tenby.  The  last  was  notable  for  the 
extraordinary  diversity  of  fish  caught  nearby,  at  least 
twenty-eight  species  being  for  sale,  including  shellfish, 
crabs,  etc.  An  excursion  to  Caldy  Isle,  where  the  nests  of 
gulls  and  terns  so  closely  covered  the  ground  that  "a  man  can 
scarce  walk  but  he  must  needs  set  his  foot  upon  them",  produced 
the  same  maritime  plants  seen  elsewhere  but  also  Lavatera 
arborea  and  Inula  crithmoides .  Continuation  of  their  journey 
across  southern  Wales,  by  way  of  Kidwelly,  Llandaff,  'Newton', 
Caerwent,  'Creek',  Chepstow  and  Tintern  Abbey,  brought  them 
back  into  England  and  to  Gloucester. 

Here  Willughby  left,  presumably  to  return  to  Middleton, 
and  Ray  and  Skippon  went  on  to  Sodbury,  Alderley  and  Bristol, 
including  St.  Vincent's  Rock.  They  left  Bristol  on  20th  June 
and  travelled  to  Bath,  Wookey  Hole,  Wells,  Glastonbury, 
Taunton,  Wellington,  Tiverton,  Barnstaple,  Bideford  and 
Kilkhampton.  Here  in  Cornwall  they  found  such  characteristic 
western  plants  of  moorland  as  Wahlenbergia  hederacea , 
Scutellaria  minor,  Narthecium  ossifragum,  Pinguicula  lusitanica 
and  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris.  Going  southward  they  passed  through 
Holsworthy  and  Launceston,  then  westward  to  Tintagel  and 
Padstow,  near  which  they  saw  great  flocks  of  Choughs,  now  so 
rare,  and  on  to  St.  Columb,  Truro  and  St.  Ives.  Ray  noted  that 
"nothing  [is]  more  common  than  Osmunda  regalis  about  springs 
and  rivulets  in  this  country".  This  was,  of  course,  long  before 
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Map  3 

Journey  of  John  Ray,  Francis  Willughby  and  Philip  Skippon  in  1662 
(Route  from  Windsor  back  to  Cambridge  not  recorded) 
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the  ruthless  large-scale  uprooting  of  this  conspicuous  species 
for  sale  during  the  Victorian  fern  craze  (Allen  1969) 
exterminated  it  in  so  many  localities. 

On  the  way  from  Land's  End  to  Penzance,  near  St.  Ives, 
they  discovered  a  little  plant  previously  unknown,  Sibthorpia 
europaea;  later,  on  the  beach  at  Penzance,  Otanthus  maritimus 
and  Euphorbia  peplis  were  among  the  rare  plants  which  caught 
their  attention.  The  route  eastward  took  them  to  Penryn, 
Falmouth,  Saltash,  near  which  Melittis  metis sophy Hum  grew  in 
great  plenty,  and  then  to  Plymouth,  near  which  grew  Eryngium 
oampestre ,  previously  unknown  to  Ray,  and  Rubia  peregrina;  then 
onwards  through  Modbury  and  Dartmouth,  Exeter  and  Salisbury  to 
Amesbury,  where  they  visited  Stonehenge,  for  Ray  a  second 
visit.  They  then  rode  on  to  Stockbridge,  Winchester,  Alton, 
Farnham,  Windsor  and  back  to  Cambridge  (see  Map  3) . 

Other  Travel s 

The  above  were  Ray's  major  recorded  journeys,  but  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  travelled  much  before  then,  as  his 
reference  to  a  previous  visit  to  Stonehenge,  for  example,  makes 
evident,  and  he  also  travelled  extensively  afterwards,  in 
Suffolk,  Essex  and  Kent,  and  then  in  1667  again  to  Land's  End. 
He  became  acquainted  with  Thomas  Willisel,  who  had  been  a 
soldier  in  the  Parliamentary  army  under  John  Lambert, 
victorious  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  and  thus  was  used  to  rough 
living.  Willisel  was  employed  as  a  collector  by  Morison  and 
Merret,  and  later  by  the  Royal  Society  and  Ray;  being 
sharp-eyed,  he  brought  many  plants  to  their  notice.  Ray  wrote 
of  him,  after  his  death  in  1675,  that  "he  was  indefatigable  and 
could  endure  hardship  and  live  as  well  upon  oatcake  and  whig 
[buttermilk]  as  another  man  upon  flesh  and  wine,  and  ramble 
over  hills  and  mountains  and  woods  and  plains"  (quoted  in  Raven 
1942:  151).  In  1671,  Ray  and  Willisel  made  a  journey  together 
in  the  north  of  England,  visiting  Holy  Island,  Malham  Cove, 
Settle,  etc.  Their  finds,  as  listed  by  Raven  (1942:  153)  were 
remarkable  indeed.  These  included  Tofieldia  pusilla ,  "about  two 
miles  from  Berwick,  in  a  boggy  ground"  from  which  it 
disappeared  long  ago,  Mertensia  maritima,  Epipaotis  atrorubens , 
Polygonum  viviparum,  Arenaria  [Minuartia]  verna,  Polygonatum 
anceps  [P.  odoratum\ ,  Sedum  vittosum,  Alohemilla  alpina , 
Lobelia  dortmanna ,  Cornus  sueoica  and  Potentilla  frutioosa. 

The  itineraries  above  may  make  tedious  reading,  but  are 
important  because  they  show  how  extensive  was  the  fieldwork  on 
which  Ray's  accounts  of  the  British  flora  were  based,  and  how 
reliable  in  consequence  were  his  records  of  distribution.  He 
not  only  traversed  many  counties,  but  he  also  examined  the 
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plants  of  many  different  lowland  and  upland  habitats  in 
England,  Wales  and  the  south  of  Scotland. 


Floristic  Publications 

The  first  major  published  result  of  all  this  botanical 
exploration  was  Ray's  Catalogus  Plantarum  Angliae  et  Insularum 
Adjacentium  (1670),  dedicated  to  Willughby,  with  a  supplement 
Fasciculus  Stirpium  Britannicarum  (1688).  Here  Ray  stated  that 
he  had  explored  the  country  from  Land's  End  in  Cornwall  to 
Berwick  and  Carlisle  in  the  north,  in  order  to  see  for  himself 
the  plants  in  their  habitats.  Almost  all  the  species  were 
listed  from  first-hand  evidence,  except  for  a  few  included  on 
the  authority  of  L'Obel  and  Johnson.  Among  them  were  species 
new  to  science. 

Ray  followed  this  with  his  Synopsis  Methodica  Stirpium 
Britannicarum  (1690;  2nd  edition  1696;  3rd  edition  1724;  Ray 
Society  facsimile,  Ed.  Stearn,  1973).  This  was  stated  (Pulteney 
1790:  235)  to  have  been  "the  pocket  companion  of  every  English 
botanist",  who  must  have  had  capacious  pockets  indeed  to  hold  a 
volume  which  by  the  third  edition  (1724)  comprised  524  pages 
with  24  plates!  It  differed  from  the  earlier  Catalogus  in  being 
arranged  not  alphabetically  by  generic  name  but  according  to 
Ray's  classification  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Numerous  friends 
sent  him  records  of  plants,  but  on  almost  every  page  comes 
evidence  of  observations  resulting  from  his  travels.  The  entry 
relating  to  Lavatera  arborea  (Ray  1724:  252)  will  suffice  as  an 
example:  "Malva  arborea  marina  nostras  Merr.  P.  Park.  301.  sine 
Icon.  English  Sea-tree  Mallow.  I  have  observed  it  in  many 
Places  by  the  Sea-side,  as  at  Hurst-Castle  over-against  the 
Isle  of  wight;  in  Portland  Island;  on  the  Rocks  of  Caldey 
Island;  and  on  the  Basse  Island  near  Edinburgh  in  Scotland" . 

Linnaeus 

When  Linnaeus  wrote  his  Species  Plantarum  (1753),  his 
herbarium  contained  no  British  plants.  His  knowledge  of  them 
came  entirely  from  published  works,  the  most  important  being 
those  of  Ray.  Using  the  third  edition  of  Ray's  Synopsis  (1724) 
he  compiled  the  dissertation  Flora  Anglica  (1754;  1759;  Ray 
Society  facsimile,  Ed.  Stearn,  1973)  providing  Linnaean 
binomial  specific  names  for  species  recorded  by  Ray,  e.g. 
Lithospermum  officinale  for  Ray's  ' Lithospermum  seu  Milium 
Solis';  Lithospermum  purpurocaeruleum  for  Ray's  'Lithospermum 
majus  Dodonaei,  flore  purpureo,  semine  Anchusae' ;  Lithospermum 
arvense  for  Ray's  'Buglossum  arvense  annuum  Lithospermi  folio'. 
According  to  Dandy  (quoted  in  Stearn  1973:  45)  "out  of  1094 
identifications  made  by  Linnaeus  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of 
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the  names  are  exactly  those  still  in  use  (allowing  for  a  few 
orthographical  adjustments);  and  that  a  further  twenty-five  per 
cent  were  accurately  applied,  though  now  transferred  to  other 
genera  or  reduced  to  synonymy.  Only  fifteen  per  cent  are  errors 
by  modern  standards,  and  many  of  these  were  originally  correct 
according  to  the  different  specific  limits  adopted  in 
Linnaeus's  time". 

Conclusion 

This  new  Linnaean  binomial  nomenclature  made  Ray's 
polynomial  nomenclature  obsolete;  it  destroyed  the  utility  of 
Ray's  Synopsis  as  a  guide  to  the  naming  of  British  plants  but 
not  the  validity  of  his  observations.  Ray  had  travelled  over 
Britain  and  recorded  its  flora  before  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  urban  expansion  and  major  changes  in  land  use  had 
drastically  affected  it.  In  wilder  places  we  can  still  find  the 
same  species  as  Ray  did;  in  others,  for  example,  as  around 
Cambridge,  the  plants  and  their  habitats  have  gone  for  ever.  We 
can  be  grateful  that,  through  their  journeys  and  as  part  of  a 
long  tradition  of  recording,  Ray  and  his  contemporaries  have 
left  us  so  much  information  about  a  vanished  Britain. 
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LIGHTFOOT  AND  THE  EXPLORATION  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  FLORA 


By  A. A.  SLACK 

Recorder  for  Westerness  (V.C.  97), 

Botanical  Society  of  the  British  Isles 

First  Comprehensive  Flora  of  Scotland 

The  importance  of  the  Rev.  John  Lightfoot  in  the  history 
of  the  exploration  of  the  Scottish  flora  lies  not  so  much  in 
his  single  extensive  field-recording  trip,  but  rather  in  the 
fact  that  he  published  the  results  of  this,  together  with 
information  from  others,  in  what  was  the  first  comprehensive 
Flora  of  Scotland,  the  Flora  Scotica  of  1777.  The  only 
previously  published  account  of  the  Scottish  flora  was, 
necessarily,  of  limited  scope,  being  included  as  part  of 
Sibbald's  wide-ranging  natural  history  of  Scotland  -  Scotia 
Illustrata  (1684). 

It  is  ironic  that  it  fell  to  Lightfoot,  an  Englishman,  to 
write  such  a  work.  Especially  since  there  was  in  Edinburgh,  at 
the  same  time,  a  botanist  of  the  stature  of  John  Hope,  who 
certainly  contemplated  such  a  work  and  who  had  the  necessary 
resources:  extensive  personal  knowledge  and  a  herbarium  of 
Scottish  plants,  together  with  a  wide  circle  of  informants  and 
students  active  throughout  the  country.  Hope,  however,  never 
started  a  Flora  and  in  fact  published  extremely  little  (Morton 
1986) . 

Flora  Scotica  is  based  on  Lightfoot 's  own  field  work 
undertaken  in  the  summer  of  1772,  supplemented  by  information 
supplied  by  the  following:  John  Hope,  Professor  of  Botany  at 
Edinburgh  University;  the  Rev.  John  Burgess,  Minister  of 
Kirkmichael,  Dumfriess-shire;  two  of  Hope's  medical  students  - 
John  Parsons  and  Thomas  Yalden;  and,  finally,  the  Rev.  John 
Stuart,  who  accompanied  Lightfoot  on  his  journey,  but  who  was 
resident  in  the  Highlands. 

Like  many  large-scale  works  of  compilation,  Flora  Scotica 
received  severe  criticism  when  it  appeared  in  1778. 
Nevertheless,  it  formed  a  solid  foundation  on  which  later 
floristic  work  in  Scotland  could  be  based,  and  was  not 
superseded  until  Hooker's  eponymous  work  of  1821. 

Lightfoot' s  Early  Life 

Pennant  wrote  a  short  biography  of  Lightfoot  which  he 
prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  Flora  Scotica  (1789),  from 
which  the  following  summary  is  taken.  Lightfoot  was  born  in  the 
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Forest  of  Dean  in  1735,  and  was  educated  in  Gloucester  and  at 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He  became  curate  at  Colnbrook  and 
later  at  Uxbridge.  In  addition,  he  was  chaplain  to  the  Duchess 
of  Portland,  who  had  a  large  collection  of  natural  history 
objects  which  she  asked  him  to  arrange.  Lightfoot  was  much 
impressed  by  the  recent  work  of  Linnaeus,  and  putting  the 
Duchess's  plants  and  shells  in  Linnaean  order  offered  a  great 
challenge  and  opportunity  which  he  enthusiastically  accepted. 

Thomas  Pennant 

Thomas  Pennant  was  also  a  friend  of  the  Duchess,  and  when 
he  returned  from  his  tour  of  Scotland  in  1769  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Duchess  recommended  Pennant  to  take  along 
her  chaplain  if  he  went  to  Scotland  again.  In  1772  Pennant 
decided  on  a  second  trip  to  Scotland,  to  cover  the  west  and 
some  other  parts  which  he  had  omitted  in  1769.  Pennant  also 
felt  the  need  of  a  gaelic  speaker  to  overcome  the  language 
barrier,  and  another  minister,  the  Rev.  John  Stuart  from 
Killin,  also  went  on  this  trip.  Stuart  was,  in  addition,  a 
competent  botanist  familiar  with  the  Breadalbane  and  Glencoe 
areas . 

Pennant  was  a  rich  man,  and  he  arranged  to  print  the  two 
volume  Flora  which  Lightfoot  wrote  as  a  result  of  the  trip.  It 
took  five  years  to  complete,  but  by  1777  it  was  ready  for  the 
press  and  dated,  although  it  was  1778  before  it  actually  saw 
the  light  of  day  (Pennant,  in  Lightfoot  1789). 

Criticisms  of  the  Flora  Scotica 

Unfortunately,  Flora  Scotica  received  much  abuse  on 
several  counts,  both  real  and  imaginary: 

1.  It  was  modern  in  its  approach,  being  written  in  English 
rather  than  in  Latin,  and  using  the  nomenclature  and 
classification  of  Linnaeus. 

2.  It  seemed  to  fail  to  give  adequate  credit  to  Lightfoot 's 
helpers . 

3.  The  synonymy  was  thought  to  be  inadequate. 

4.  Much  of  the  material  in  the  plant  descriptions  was  copied 
from  other  authors  without  acknowledgement  (Smith  1798) . 

5.  Some  of  the  illustrations  were  thought  to  be  poor,  and 
others  to  have  been  copied  from  Oeder's  Flora  Danica 
(1761-1770) . 

As  a  result  of  these  criticisms.  Pennant  withdrew  the 
whole  issue  and  "imprisoned"  it  "in  the  darksome  cell  of  a 
London  warehouse"  (Lightfoot  1789). 
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Lightfoot's  Later  Life 

Only  sketchy  details  are  known  of  the  rest  of  Lightfoot's 
life:  in  1773  he  accompanied  Pennant  on  a  trip  to  Wales,  and  in 
1780  he  married  Matilda  Rayner.  Lightfoot  died  on  20th  February 
1788,  after  having  suffered  a  stroke  while  shopping  in 
Uxbridge.  He  left  a  widow,  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

About  a  year  after  Lightfoot's  death.  Pennant  re-issued 
the  'imprisoned'  books  as  'The  Second  Edition'.  This  differed 
only  in  having  a  preface  by  Pennant,  which  included  the  brief 
biography  mentioned  above  and  replies  to  some  of  the  criticisms 
which  had  been  levelled  at  the  first  edition. 

Reply  to  Criticisms 

In  answer  to  the  criticisms  levelled  at  Flora  Scotica  it 
must  be  noted  that: 

1.  Lightfoot  deliberately  wrote  in  English,  since  the  work 
was  written  "purely  for  the  use  of  my  countrymen,  who  will 
understand  it  never  the  worse  for  being  in  their  own  tongue" 
(1777:  xi). 

2.  In  the  preface,  Lightfoot  gratefully  acknowledged  the  help 
given  to  him  both  by  botanists  resident  in  Scotland  and 
otherwise  (1777:  xii-xv) . 

3.  In  the  species  accounts  Lightfoot  gave  many  useful 
synonyms,  but  in  the  preface  (1777:  x)  he  stated  that  these 
were  not  comprehensive  since  he  wanted  to  "make  way  for 
descriptions,  which  I  flatter  myself  will  prove  of  more 
service" . 

4.  Although  Lightfoot  listed  74  references  in  his 
bibliography,  including  the  standard  works  of  authors  such  as 
Dillenius,  Hudson,  Linnaeus,  and  Ray,  he  did  not  cite 
references  in  the  plant  descriptions.  It  seems  unreasonable  to 
have  expected  each  of  the  species  to  have  been  described 
afresh,  and  adding  references  would  have  made  the  descriptions 
unduly  cumbersome. 

5.  Only  the  illustration  of  Ruppia  maritima  is  poor,  and 
Lightfoot  was  very  displeased  that  it  had  been  included.  In 
Pennant's  preface  to  the  second  edition  (Lightfoot  1789:  x) ,  he 
explained  that  two  or  three  illustration  of  plants  which  were 
collected  out  of  season  were  modified  with  the  aid  of  Flora 
Danica  (Oeder  1761-70).  In  fact,  six  of  the  plates  of  flowering 
plants  owed  something  to  this  work.  In  the  case  of  Ranunculus 
reptans,  Arctostaphylos  uva-uvsi  and  Tofieldia  pusilla  the 
whole  plant  was  copied  (compare  Plates  1  and  2) ,  but  with 
slight  changes.  In  the  case  of  the  other  three  species,  only 
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Plate  1 

Title  page  of  Flora  Scotica  (1st  edition), 
with  illustration  of  Ranunculus  reptans,  drawn  by  Moses  Griffiths. 
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Plate  2 

Plate  of  Ranunculus  reptans  from  Flora  Danica, 
on  which  Moses  Griffiths  based  his  drawing. 
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details  were  copied  -  the  flowers  of  Mertensia  maritima  and 
Arctostaphylos  alpinus,  and  the  fruit  of  Rubus  chamaemorus. 

The  Tour  with  Pennant 

A  detailed  itinerary  and  map  of  the  Tour  is  given 
(Appendix;  Map  1),  so  only  a  summary  is  given  here. 

The  party  entered  Scotland  at  Liddesdale  on  1st  June  1772. 
By  14th  June  they  had  worked  their  way  to  Glasgow,  and  made  a 
trip  from  Glasgow  to  Ben  Lomond  and  back  in  a  day.  Pennant  was 
made  a  Freeman  of  the  City  amidst  great  hilarity. 

On  to  Greenock  and  across  to  Ardencaple,  where  they 
boarded  the  chartered  yacht  the  'Lady  Frederick  Campbell'  which 
took  them  to  Bute,  East  Loch  Tarbert  and  Arran.  They  rode  to 
Brodick,  climbed  Goatfell  and  rejoined  the  'Lady'  at  Lamlash. 
They  sailed  to  Ailsa  Craig  and  Campbeltown  (where  Pennant 
became  a  Freeman  of  the  Burgh) ,  and  then  rode  to  Machrihanish 
and  Glenbarr  where  they  again  found  their  yacht  waiting.  The 
end  of  June  found  them  climbing  the  Paps  of  Jura  and  crossing 
to  Islay. 

After  some  days  on  Islay,  the  'Lady  Frederick'  took  them 
to  Oronsay  and  Colonsay  and  then  on  to  Iona  where  they  erected 
a  tent  on  land.  Soon  they  were  making  for  Canna,  where  they 
were  stormbound.  After  the  storm  abated  they  made  for  Rhum, 
which  they  explored  on  14th  July. 

They  sailed  late  on  the  following  day  to  Kyleakin  in  Skye, 
climbed  Ben  na  Grion  and  Ben  na  Caillich,  and  spent  a  week 
riding  through  Skye  to  Duntulm.  The  weather  delayed  them  again 
but  they  reached  Loch  Kanaird  (near  the  Summer  Isles)  where 
there  were  further  delays  due  to  the  weather,  but  they  rode 
over  the  county  boundary,  admiring  the  limestone  there,  and 
reached  Ledbeg  in  Sutherland.  They  were  dissuaded  from 
proceeding,  so  returned  to  the  ship.  The  end  of  July  found  them 
driven  into  Little  Loch  Broom  by  another  bout  of  bad  weather. 

Pennant  decided  to  make  an  overland  trip  to  Loch  Maree,  so 
apparently  with  Light foot,  but  without  Stuart,  set  off  on  what 
must  have  been  quite  an  adventure  through  wild  country.  They 
passed  the  wood  called  'Ca  Bue',  and  traversed  the  area  now 
known  as  the  Wills'  Wilderness  (because  of  it.  later 
association  with  the  tobacco  barons)  to  Kinlochewe,  then  by 
row-boat  down  Loch  Maree  to  Poolewe,  and  finally  rode  to 
Gairloch  to  rejoin  the  'Lady  Frederick'.  They  sailed  south  to 
Kyle  and  Glenelg,  where  they  landed  but  could  not  get  aboard 
again  because  of  squalls.  When  they  did  continue  south  they  had 
to  run  to  Loch  Hourn  for  shelter,  and  Lightfoot  and  Stuart  were 
able  to  climb  Ben  Sgriol.  Eventually  they  got  round 
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Ardnamurchan  to  Tobermory  and  Dunstaffnage,  Lismore,  Scarba, 
and  finally  to  Ardmaddy  where  they  returned  the  'Lady 
Frederick'  to  its  owner.  Then  14th  August  found  them  setting 
off  in  the  saddle  again  and  reaching  Inveraray. 

From  Inveraray  they  rode  via  Dalmally  and  Tyndrum  to 
Killin  and  Taymouth,  then  north  to  Kil liecrankie  and  Blair 
Atholl.  At  this  point  they  turned  back  to  Dunkeld,  and  went  on 
to  Perth  and  Dundee,  reaching  Montrose  at  the  end  of  August. 

Pennant  rode  out  of  Montrose  as  a  Freeman,  and  the  party 
took  a  zig-zag  course  via  Stonehaven,  Edzell  and  Brechin 
(another  Freedom),  then  on  to  Forfar,  Glamis,  Perth,  Falkland 
and  St.  Andrews;  thereafter  to  Kirkcaldy,  where  Pennant  was  ill 
for  a  day  on  14th  September. 

After  Pennant's  recovery,  the  party  proceeded  to 
Dunfermline,  Alloa,  Stirling,  Falkirk,  and  Edinburgh  where  they 
spent  a  week.  As  September  drew  to  a  close  they  rode  through 
Galashiels  and  Kelso,  and  crossed  the  Border  into 
Northumberland . 

Stupendous  Work 

The  work  packed  into  Lightfoot 's  Flora  was  stupendous, 
since  it  dealt  not  merely  with  flowering  plants  and  ferns,  but 
also  with  mosses,  fungi  and  algae.  Lightfoot  claimed  that  his 
Flora  was  "not  complete"  but  recorded  "the  greatest  part".  The 
number  of  plants  described  amounted  to  nearly  1,300,  thirty  of 
which  Clarke  (1900)  considered  to  be  the  first  published 
British  records  (see  Table  1) . 

Lightfoot  and  Pennant  selected  forty  characteristically 
northern  species  of  flowering  plants  (in  addition  to  twelve 
cryptogams)  to  be  illustrated  in  the  two  works  produced  as  a 
result  of  their  1772  tour  (Table  2) .  The  flowering  plants  (with 
the  exception  of  Oxytvopis  halleri ,  which  is  by  Gabriel  Smith) 
were  all  drawn  by  Pennant's  'servant'  Moses  Griffiths,  and  are 
generally  of  a  high  quality.  Of  these,  33  species  are 
illustrated  in  Flora  Scotica  (1777),  and  seven  in  A  Tour  in 
Scotland  and  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides;  1772  (Pennant  1790). 


Comments  on  some  Illustrated  Plants 

Some  brief  comments  on  some  of  the  illustrated  plants  seem 
appropriate: 

Avctostaphylos  alpinus  -  seen  by  Lightfoot  in  Skye  on  Ben 
na  Grion,  and  abundantly  between  Little  Loch  Broom  and  Loch 
Maree.  The  Skye  site  has  never  been  refound,  but  in  the  Will's 
Wilderness  area  it  is  still  abundant. 
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Table  1 

List  of  plants  of  which  the  first  published  British 
record,  according  to  Clarke  (1900),  occurs  in  Lightfoot's  Flora 
Scotica,  with  name  of  recorder  given  in  brackets.  Where  no 
recorder  is  given,  the  record  is  presumably  Lightfoot's  own. 

*  A  jug a  pyramidalis  (Burgess) 

Allium  schoenoprasum  (Parsons) 

*°  Arctostaphylos  alpinus 

*  Be  tula  nana 
Blysmus  rufus 
Car ex  atrata 

C.  aapillaris  (Stuart) 

*°  C.  maritima  (Hope) 

C.  pauciflora 

*  [ C .  tomentosa  (Hope) ] ;  this  must  be  a  misidentif ication 
Corallorhiza  trifida 

Eleocharis  quinque flora  (Stuart) 

*  Epilobium  anagallidi folium 
Gnaphalium  norvegioum 

G.  supinum 

*  Goodyera  repens 
Junous  biglumis  (Stuart) 

J.  trifidus 

*°  Loiseleuria  prooumbens 

*  Melarrrpyrum  sylvatioum 

*  Minuartia  sedoides 
Myrrhis  odorata 

*  Orthilia  secunda 

*  Poa  alpina  (Stuart) 

Phleum  alpinum 

*  Ranunculus  reptans  (Parsons) 

*  Salix  lapponum  (Stuart) 

*  S.  myrsinites  (Stuart) 

S.  reticulata 

*  Symphytum  tuberosum  (Yalden) 

Note:  Many  of  these  are  not,  in  fact,  first  British  records. 
Since  Clark's  work  appeared  two  important  sources  of  early 
Scottish  records  have  become  available 

1.  A  catalogue  of  John  Hope's  hortus  siccus  dated  1768 
(published  Anon.  1907). 

2.  Copies  of  James  Robertson's  diaries  for  1767,  1768, 

1771.  Complete  abstraction  of  plant  records  from  these  must 
await  their  publication  (for  their  locations  see  Dickson  1986) . 

The  above  list  has  therefore  been  annotated  as  follows: 

*  species  already  in  Hope's  hortus  siccus  in  1768. 

0  species  first  recorded  by  Robertson  in  his  1767  diary. 
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Table  2 

List  of  species  of  flowering  plants  illustrated 
Lightfoot  1777  (L)  and  Pennant  1790  (P) . 

Arctostaphylos  alpinus  (L) 

A.  uva-ursi  (L) 

Antennaria  dioica  (l) 

Agrostis  pumila  (?  A.  capillaris)  (L) 

Betula  nana  (L) 

Blysmus  rufus  (L) 

Cardaminopsis  petraea  (L) 

Car ex  maritima  (L) 

C.  pauciflora  (l) 

Carum  verticillatum  (L) 

Cerastium  alpinum  (L) 

Corallorhiza  trifida  (L) 

Cornus  suecica  (p) 

Dry  as  octopetala  (P) 

Epilobium  anagaVUdi folium  (L) 

Eriocaulon  aquaticum  (p) 

Gnaphalium  supinum  (L) 

Goody  era  repens  (L) 

Hieraciwv  alpinum  (L) 

Junous  trifidus  (L) 

J.  triglumis  (L) 

Ligusticum  scoticum  (P) 

Lobelia  dortmanna  (L) 

Loiseleuria  procumbens  (P) 

Mertensia  maritima  (L) 

Minuartia  sedoides  (P) 

Oxytropis  halleri  (L) 

Parentucellia  visoosa  (L) 

Pinguicula  lusitanica  (L) 

Ranunculus  rep  tans  (L) 

Rhynchosinapis  monensis  (L) 

Rubus  chamaemorus  (L) 

Rupp ia  mar it ima  ( L ) 

Saussurea  alpina  (L) 

Saxifraga  nivalis  (L) 

Silene  acaulis  (L) 

Sibbaldia  procumbens  (P) 

Thalictrum  alpinum  (L) 

Tofieldia  pusilla  (L) 

Vicia  orobus  (L) 


in 
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Betula  nana  -  recorded  by  Lightfoot  from  north  of 
Meggernie  (Glen  Lyon) .  It  is  abundant  on  Rannoch  Moor  and  the 
Dirrie  Mor  today.  A  strange  undated  record,  with  no  name  of  the 
finder  (although  it  was  possibly  Burgess),  was  reported  by 
Lightfoot  from  near  Carnwath  in  Lanarkshire,  but  it  has  never 
been  seen  here  since. 

Carex  pauciflora  -  seen  by  Lightfoot  "half-way  up  the 
mountain  of  Goatfield  [Goatfell]"  in  Arran.  Not  seen  there 
since,  but  known  from  further  south  on  the  island.  It  is 
strange  that  Lightfoot  did  not  encounter  this  in  Breadalbane  or 
Athol  1,  where  it  is  much  more  common.  Lightfoot' s  was  the  first 
description  of  the  species. 

Carex  maritima  -  described  by  Lightfoot  under  the  name  of 
C.  incurva.  It  was  communicated  to  Lightfoot  by  Hope,  but  had 
been  discovered  by  Hope's  pupil,  James  Robertson,  in  1767  at 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Naver  in  Sutherland. 

Cerastium  alpinum  -  Lightfoot  was  lucky  to  find  this  on 
Ben  Lomond  (his  first  Scottish  Alp);  but  in  all  probability  he 
did  not  ascend  high  on  any  of  the  richer  hills  in  Breadalbane, 
where  it  is  commoner  today. 

Corallorhiza  trifida  -  Lightfoot  found  this  "in  a  moist 
hanging  wood.... near  the  head  of  Little-Loch-Broom".  This  is 
well  away  from  the  British  headquarters  of  the  plant  on  the 
east  side  of  Scotland.  I  have  not  been  able  to  refind  the 
plant,  despite  having  looked  several  times.  It  appears  that  the 
wood  was  partially  felled  not  long  after  Lightfoot's  visit, 
thus  probably  destroying  the  habitat. 

Epilobium  anagallidi folium  -  Lightfoot  saw  this  for  the 
first  time  on  Ben  Lomond  and  later  near  Little  Loch  Broom;  the 

habitat  given  "by  the  sides  of . rivulets"  still  applies.  In 

the  Appendix  there  are  records  from  Glencoe  and  Breadalbane 
sent  by  Stuart.  These  and  other  records  in  the  Appendix 
indicate  that  Stuart  was  sending  information  to  Lightfoot 
between  their  tour  (1772)  and  the  date  of  publication  (1777). 

Gnaphalium  supinum  -  Stuart  is  credited  as  the  finder  of 
this  plant  in  Breadalbane  and  Glencoe  (first  British  records; 
see  Table  1),  thus  indicating  that  Lightfoot  failed  to  see  it 
on  Ben  Sgriol  and  Ben  Lomond. 

Goody  era  repens  -  found  at  'Ca  Bue',  the  hanging  wood  near 
the  head  of  Little  Loch  Broom,  along  with  Corallorhiza  trifida, 
Pyrola  minor  and  Orthilia  seounda.  The  only  species  of  this 
collection  which  I  have  been  able  to  refind  in  this  area  is  the 
last  -  in  small  quantity. 

Junous  trifidus  -  Lightfoot  found  this  on  one  of  the 
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"mountains  to  the  south  of  Little-Loch-Broom" ,  probably  on  one 
of  the  ridges  of  An  Tealach  -  this  is  probably  the  first 
British  record.  Later  he  saw  it  on  Ben  Sgriol,  and  an 
unattributed  record  is  given  in  the  Appendix  for  Ben  Nevis. 

Juncus  tviglumis  -  apparently  not  seen  on  the  tour,  but 
records  of  Stuart's  are  given  from  Breadalbane,  Glencoe  and  Ben 
Sgulaird. 

Loiseleuria  proeumbens  -  Lightfoot  first  saw  this  on  his 
ascent  of  Ben  Sgriol.  Other  localities  mentioned  (perhaps 
supplied  by  Stuart)  include  Ben  More  and  Ben  Cruachan. 

Mertensia  maritima  -  of  this,  Lightfoot  states  "upon  the 
seacoast  not  unfrequent"  and  specifies  six  localities, 
including  Bute  and  Glenelg.  A  decreasing  species;  it  has  not 
been  refound  at  Glenelg  and  is  now  very  rare  on  Bute. 

Minuartia  sedoides  -  found  by  Lightfoot  on  the  hill  of 
Barkeval  on  Rhum,  where  it  descends  to  quite  a  low  altitude. 

Oxytropis  halleri  -  first  recorded  by  Hope's  pupil 
Robertson  at  Farr  Bay,  Sutherland,  and  at  Cromarty  in  1767. 
Found  (according  to  Lightfoot)  by  Stuart  on  Ben  Sgulaird. 
Robertson  (1768)  also  recorded  it  from  "very  high  ground  in 
Upper  Lorn",  but  it  is  not  certain  if  this  is  the  same  locality 
as  Stuart's,  or,  if  so,  whether  they  found  it  independently.  I 
refound  it,  after  several  searches,  on  Ben  Sgulaird  in  1958 
(Slack  1958,  Slack  and  Dickson  1959),  but  it  is  impossible  to 
say  if  this  was  at  the  same  site  as  Stuart's  "Carn-dearg,  one 
of  the  lower  heads  of  Ben-Sguilert" . 

Sibbaldia  procumbens  -  first  recorded  by  Sibbald  (1684). 
Lightfoot  gave  "many  of  the  highland  mountains,  as  on 
Ben-Lomond. . . . Ben-mor  in  Breadalbane".  We  know  that  he  climbed 
Ben  Lomond,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  climbed  Ben  More,  although 
he  passed  the  base  of  this  mountain  between  Tyndrum  and  Killin. 
He  never  used  the  first  person  for  records  from  Ben  More;  such 
records  probably  came  from  Stuart. 

Conclusion 

As  a  final  word,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  several 
misconceptions  about  Lightfoot 's  route  have  entered  the 
literature,  starting  with  Druce's  Flora  of  West  Ross.  Druce 
conjectured  that  Lightfoot  followed  a  land-based  route  north  of 
Loch  Maree,  passing  the  Knockan  rocks  and  reaching  as  far  as 
Tongue  on  the  north  coast  (Druce  1929:  xi) .  This  mistake  was 
repeated  by  Raven  and  Walters  (1956:  14).  Ledbeg,  the  most 
northerly  point  reached  by  Lightfoot,  is,  in  fact,  at  least 
fifty  miles  from  Tongue.  McCallum  Webster  (1978:  6)  also 
mistook  Lightfoot 's  route,  stating  that  he  "passed  through 
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Inverness ... .but  seldom  refers  to  Easterness".  Lightfoot  went 
nowhere  near  Inverness,  and  Easterness  was  one  of  the  fourteen 
Scottish  vice-counties  not  visited  by  him. 

Appendix 

Lightfoot' s  itinerary:  a  summary  of  the  four-month  tour 
made  by  Pennant,  Lightfoot  and  Stuart  during  June  to  September 
1772;  taken  from  Pennant  1774-76. 

The  symbol  -->  indicates  'rode  to'. 

The  party  joined  the  yacht  'Lady  Frederick  Campbell'  at 
Greenock  on  17th  June,  and  during  the  tour  of  the  islands  often 
slept  on  board  ship,  with  the  yacht  anchored  off  the  last 
port-of-call  mentioned,  although  occasionally  the  yacht  sailed 
elsewhere  before  anchoring  for  the  night. 

Most  18th  century  spellings  have  been  modernised. 

In  the  itinerary,  'Freedom'  in  brackets  indicates  towns  or 
burghs  of  which  Thomas  Pennant  was  made  a  Freeman. 

Date  Places  Visited 

1.6  Entered  Scotland  at  Liddlesdale 

2.6  — >Longtown  — >Gretna  — >Annan  and  Ruthven 

— >Springkell 

3.6  — >Hoddam  — >Comlongan 

4.6  — >Caerlaverock  — >Dumfries 

5.6  — >Lincluden  — >Dumfries  (Freedom) 

6.6  — >Nithsdale  — >Morton  Castle  — >Durisdeer 

— >Drumlanrig 

7.6  — >Tibbers  — >Leadhills 

8.6  — >Crawfordjohn  — >Douglas  — >Lanark 

— >Falls  of  Clyde 

9.6  — >Falls  of  Clyde  — >Cartland  Crags  — >Hamilton 

10.6  — >Bothwell  — >Glasgow 

11.6  Boat  to  Port  Glasgow  and  Greenock,  hired 

yacht,  then  back  to  Glasgow 

12.6  — >Crookston  Castle  — >Paisley  — >Renfrew 

— >Glasgow 

13.6  — >Drymen  — >Loch  Lomond,  climbed  Ben  Lomond 

— >Buchanan  — >Glasgow 

14.6  Glasgow  (Freedom) 

15.6  Glasgow 

16.6  — >Greenock,  boat  to  Rosneath  — >Ardencaple 

17.6  Boarded  'Lady  Frederick',  sailed  to  Bute, 

visited  Mount  Stuart 

18.6  — >Kilchattan  — >Kingarth  — >Rothesay 

— >opposite  Inchmarnock 


Overnight 
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19.6  Sailed  to  Tarbert  — >West  Loch  Tarbert 

20.6  Landed  on  Eilean  Buidhe,  sailed  to  Arran  and 

landed  at  Lochranza 

21.6  Lochranza  — >Sannox  — >Brodick 

22.6  — >String  Road  — >Fin  MacCoul ' s  Cave  — >Brodick 

23.6  — >Lamlash,  and  back  to  Brodick 

24.6  — >Lamlash,  and  across  to  Holy  Island 

25.6  Sailed  to  Ailsa  Craig 

26.6  Sailed  to  Campbeltown 

27.6  — >St.  Kerran's  Caves  — >Campbeltown  (Freedom) 

28.6  — >Coalmine  — >Machrihanish  — >Barr 

29.6  Landed  on  Gigha 

30.6  Sailed  to  Small  Isles  of  Jura,  landed  on  one 

small  isle,  landed  on  Jura  — >visited 
Fraoch  Eilean 

1.7  — >ferry  along  Sound,  ascended  Paps,  ferry  to 

Port  Askaig  on  Islay,  stayed  at  Freeport 

2.7  — >Lead  mines  — >Dun  Bhoraraic  — >Freeport 

3.7  — >Killarow  — >Kilchoman  — >Sunderland 

(Foreland) 

4.7  — >Loch  Gorm  — >Saneg-mor  Caves  — >Sunderland 

5.7  — >Loch  Gruinart  — >Loch  Finlaggan  — >Freeport 

6.7  Sailed  to  Oronsay,  landed  and  walked  to  Abbey 

7.7  Visited  Bird  Island,  crossed  to  Colonsay 

8.7  Sailed  to  Iona  -  waited  for  daylight 

9.7  Sailed  through  Torran  Rocks,  landed  on  Iona, 

visited  Abbey 

10.7  Visit  west  side  of'  Iona 

11.7  Sailed  past  Staffa,  Ardnamurchan ,  Rhum,  to 

Canna 

12.7  On  Canna,  weather  bad,  visited  Compass  hill 

13.7  Sailed  in  afternoon  to  Rhum,  landed 

14.7  On  Rhum,  climbed  to  ' Loch-nan-grun ' , 

15.7  Sailed  in  afternoon  for  Skye,  past  Sleat, 

Kylerhea,  and  Ky leak in 

16.7  Landed  on  Skye  at  Kyleakin,  assisted  export 

of  horses  swimming  strait 

17.7  Sailed  5  a.m.,  landed  on  Skye  near  Scalpay, 

walked  to  Kilchrist 

18.7  Ascended  Beinn  na  Caillich  — >Sligachan 

— >Talisker 

19.7  Rowed  along  foot  of  cliffs 

20.7  Visited  Greater  Breeze  Hill  — >Loch  Bracadale, 

boat  across  to  Dunvegan 

21.7  — >Loch  Greshornish,  boat  across,  — >Kingsburgh 

22.7  — >Duntulm 

23.7  Stormy.  Sailed  2  p.m.  till  8  a.m. 

24.7  Reached  Loch  Kannaird,  landed  on  south  shore 
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On  board,  bad  weather 
On  board,  bad  weather 

Landed  — >Limestone  at  Ross/Sutherland  county 
boundary  — >Ledbeg 
Retraced  previous  day's  route 
Sailed  south.  Bad  weather,  sheltered  in 
Little  Loch  Broom 
Stormy.  Land.!  at  Dundonnell 
Heavy  rain;  remained  at  Dundonnell 
— > south  — >Kinlochewe 

Boat  on  Loch  Maree ,  visited  Inchmaree,  landed 
at  Poolewe 

— >Gairloch,  sailed  and  anchored  off  Kyleakin 
Sailed  past  Kylerhea  to  Glenelg,  landed, 
visited  Bernera  and  brochs;  rain  and 
squalls  kept  party  ashore 
Wet  and  windy;  got  aboard  in  evening 
Sailed  south,  sheltered  in  Loch  Hourn,  landed, 
visited  Arnisdale,  climbed  Ben  Sgriol 
Stormy  r.  .ght,  sailed  and  sheltered  at  Isle 
Or n say 

Sailed  south,  past  Arisaig,  Moidart  and 
Ardnamurchan ,  into  Sound  of  Mull; 
anchored  off  Tobermory 
Sailed  south.  Landed  at  Aros,  sailed  again, 
past  Castle  Duart  and  Kerrera  to 
Dunstaf fnage 

— >Connel  — >Beregonium  and  back 
Sailed  to  Lismore,  visited  broch,  sailed  to 
Scarba,  landed  and  walked  to  see 
Corryvrechan 

At  Scarba,  rowed  round  to  see  Corryvrechan, 
sailed  to  Seil  and  rowed  round  island, 
landed  on  mainland  at  Ardmaddy,  and  parted 
from  'Lady  Frederick'. 

At  Ardmaddy 

— >Loch  Feochan  — >Loch  Awe,  ferry  to 
Portsonachan  — >Inveraray 
— >Cladich,  boat  on  Loch  Awe,  landed  on 

Inishail,  rowed  to  Kilchurn  — >probably 
to  Dalmally 

— >Glen  Orchy  — >Tyndrum  — >Killin,  ascended 
Stronaclachich 
— >Fortingall  — >Taymouth 
At  Taymouth 

— >Castle  Menzies  — >Moness  — >Taymouth 
— >Logierait,  ferry  over  River  Tummel 
— >Faskally  — >Killiecrankie 
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Map  1 

Route  followed  by  Pennant,  Lightfoot  and  Stuart, 
from  1st  June  to  29th  September  1772. 

Taken  from  Pennant  (1774-76) 
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21.8  — >Blair  Atholl 

22.8  — >south  to  Dunkeld,  ascended  hill,  crossed 

Tay  to  River  Bran 

23.8  — >west  side  of  River  Tay  — >Spittalf ield 

— >Delvine 

24.8  Crossed  Tay  at  Caputh  ferry  — >Perth 

25.8  — >South-Inch  — >Dupplin  — >Rossie,  crossed 

River  Earn  — >Dupplin 

26.8  — >Innerpef fray ,  crossed  River  Earn  — >Muthill 

— >Crieff  — >Comrie  — >Loch  Earn  — >Comrie 

27.8  — >Castle  Drummond  — >Ardoch  — >Tullibardine 

— >Dupplin 

28.8  — >Tibbermore  — >River  Almond  — >Ruthven 

— >Dupplin 

29.8  — >Perth  (Freedom)  — >Scone  — >Kinnoull 

— >Carse  of  Gowrie  — >Errol  — >Dundee 

30.8  — >Panmure 

31.8  — >Arbroath  — >Montrose 

1.9  Montrose  (Freedom)  — >Laurencekirk 

2.9  — >' Hollow  of  the  Mearns'  — >Stonehaven 

— >Dunnottar  — >Urie 

3.9  — >Fettercairn  — >Edzell  — >Brechin 

4.9  Brechin  (Freedom)  — >Careston 

5.9  — >Ford  over  South  Esk,  ascended  Castle  Hill 

of  Finhaven  — >Forfar  — >Glamis 

6.9  — >Belmont 

7.9  At  Belmont 

8.9  — >Dunsinane  — >Perth  — >Dupplin 

9.9  — >Earn  Bridge  — >Abernethy,  ascended  Ochil 

Hills,  — >Strath  of  Eden  — >Falkland 
-->Melville 

10.9  — >St .  Andrews 

11.9  At  St.  Andrews 

12.9  — >moorland  collieries  — >Largo  Bay 

13.9  — >Lundie  — >Leven  — >Dysart  — >Kirkcaldy 

14.9  At  Kirkcaldy 

15.9  — >Kinghorn  — >Aberdour  — >lnverkeithing 

— >Dunf erml ine 

16.9  — >Culross  — >Clackmannan  — >Alloa 

17.9  — >Cambuskenneth  — >Stirling  — >Falkirk 

18.9  — >Linlithgow  — >Kirkliston  — >Edinburgh 

19.9  Edinburgh  and  Leith 

20.9  Edinburgh  and  Leith 

21.9  — >Hawthornden  — >Roslin  — >back  to  Edinburgh 

22.9  Edinburgh  and  Leith 

23.9  Edinburgh  and  Leith 

24.9  Edinburgh  and  Leith 

25.9  Edinburgh  and  Leith 
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26.9  — >Dalkeith  — >Blackshiels  Blackshiels 

27.9  — >ascended  Soutra  Hill  — >Lauder 

— >Threepwood  — >Galashiels  Galashiels 

28.9  — >Bridgend  — >Melrose  — >Roxburgh  — >Kelso  Kelso 

29.9  — >crossed  river  — >3  or  4  miles,  entered 

Northumber] and 

From  Pennant's  narrative  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
establish  the  party's  movements  with  complete  precision,  and 
certain  assumptions  have  to  be  made.  There  are  also  a  few 
fairly  obvious  errors,  or  misprints,  in  the  original  dates.  As 
far  as  possible,  the  above  itinerary  has  been  adjusted  to  make 
allowances  for  all  these  points. 
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Bibliographical  Note 

The  details  of  Lightfoot's  journey  with  Pennant  are  taken 
from  the  original  edition  of  Thomas  Pennant's  A  Tour  in 
Scotland  and  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides;  1772,  which  appeared  in 
two  parts,  published  in  1774  and  1776.  There  were  several  later 
reissues,  either  as  reprints,  supplements  or  'editions', 
although  not  necessarily  titled  as  such,  and  the  number  of 
plates  also  changed  over  the  years. 

For  the  plates  illustrating  the  plants,  however,  the 
two-volume  last  edition  of  1790  is  used.  This  appeared  the  year 
after  the  second  edition  (1789)  of  Lightfoot,  in  a  uniform 
three-volume  set  which  also  included  Pennant's  earlier  Scottish 
tour  of  1769,  and  is  the  form  in  which  Pennant's  Scottish  work 
is  most  often  encountered. 
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OXFORDSHIRE  BOTANISTS  AND  THE  DISCOVERY 
OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA 

By  S.R.J.  WOODELL 
Department  of  Plant  Sciences, 

University  of  Oxford 


Oxford  has  a  long  and  distinguished  botanical  tradition 
dating  back  to  the  early  seventeenth  century.  Some  of  the  major 
figures  in  Oxford's  botanical  history  have,  however,  built 
their  reputations  upon  books  about  foreign  plants,  or 
collections  from  foreign  parts,  and  so  do  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  this  paper.  Only  some  of  the  more  important 
contributors  can  be  mentioned,  although  a  fairly  liberal 
interpretation  of  an  'Oxfordshire'  botanist  has  been  used. 
Included  are  those  who  spent  a  reasonable  number  of  years  in 
the  county  and  made  more  than  a  casual  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  some  aspect  of  the  British  flora.  Among  the  more 
notable  Oxford  botanists  who  are  not  described  are  Robert 
Morison  and  Edward  Lhwyd.  Although  Morison  added  very  little  to 
our  knowledge  of  local  plants,  he  was  the  first  Professor  of 
Botany  at  Oxford  University,  where  he  did  much  to  establish  a 
botanical  tradition.  Edward  Lhwyd  was  Curator  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  for  nineteen  years,  but  is  better  dealt  with  in  a  Welsh 
context . 

What  constitutes  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
British  flora?  One  cannot  ignore  a  work  such  as  Tansley's 
British  Islands  and  their  Vegetation  (1939)  which  has  had  an 
enormous  impact  on  our  perception  of  the  British  flora.  Tansley 
was  Sherardian  Professor  from  1927  to  1937. 

A.H.  Church's  Introduction  to  the  Plant  Life  of  the  Oxford 
District  (1922-25)  could  be  thought  of  as  marginal  to  the  main 
theme  of  this  conference,  but  as  an  Oxfordshire  botanist's 
contribution  to  an  understanding  of  the  inter-relationships  of 
plants  with  physical  and  biotic  factors,  and  of  human 
influences  on  vegetation,  it  is  outstanding.  His  account  of 
'artificial  plant-formations'  (i.e.  semi-natural  vegetation)  in 
particular  is  well  in  advance  of  its  time. 

Both  Tansley  and  Church  have  had  a  significant  influence 
as  teachers  of  generations  of  botanical  students,  many  of  whom 
have  themselves  made  major  advances  in  the  study  of  the  British 
flora. 

One  further  category  of  botanist  who  may  not  contribute 
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directly  to  botanical  discovery,  but  who  may  stimulate  others 
to  do  so,  is  the  populariser;  the  producer  of  illustrated 
Floras  which  bring  our  science  to  a  wider  audience.  Two  who 
should  be  mentioned  are  the  Rev.  Keble  Martin,  an  Oxford 
graduate  whose  illustrated  Flora  (1965)  was  the  herald  of  a 
flood  of  similar  books,  and  Richard  Fitter,  an  Oxfordshire 
resident  for  many  years,  who  has  written  several  popular 
botanical  books  with  a  wide  readership. 

None  of  the  more  important  Oxfordshire  botanists  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  comprehensive  biography.  Brief  biographies  of 
several  of  them  exist,  the  earliest  in  Pulteney's  Historical 
and  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Progress  of  Botany  in  England 
(1790).  More  recent  accounts,  such  as  those  by  Druce  (1927)  and 
Green  (1914),  draw  heavily  upon  Pulteney.  A  major  source  of 
information  on  late  17th  and  early  18th  century  botanists  is 
the  correspondence  of  Richard  Richardson  (Turner  1835) . 
Richardson  was  a  doctor,  educated  in  Oxford  and  Leiden,  and 
resident  in  Yorkshire.  A  keen  amateur  naturalist,  he 
corresponded  with  (among  others)  Bobart,  Petiver,  Sloane, 
Lhwyd,  Leigh,  Morton,  William  and  James  Sherard,  Dillenius, 
Miller  and  Blackstone! 

William  Browne  c. 1628-1678 

Browne  was  born  in  Oxford  and  educated  at  Magdalen 
College,  of  which  he  eventually  became  Vice-President.  He  was  a 
cleric  and  apparently  a  talented  amateur  botanist.  He  helped 
Bobart  with  his  catalogue  of  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden  (1648) , 
and  contributed  many  plant  records  to  Merrett's  Pinax  (1666). 
Druce  (1927:  lxx)  states  that  he  was  probably  responsible  for 
the  first  British  records  of  Orchis  militaris  and  0.  simia . 
Browne  supplied  records  of  plants  to  William  How,  an  Oxford 
graduate  and  author  of  Phytologia  britannica  (1650).  How 
entered  these,  along  with  records  from  Goodyer  and  others,  into 
his  own  interleaved  copy  of  the  Phytologia,  which  is  still  in 
the  library  of  Magdalen  College.  The  manuscript  annotations 
were  published  by  Gunther  (1922) . 

Robert  Plot  1640-1696 

Plot  was  the  first  Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  and 
also  became  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University.  His  books 
on  The  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire  (1677)  and  The  Natural 
History  of  Staffordshire  (1679)  contain  a  fascinating  mixture 
of  fact  and  fiction,  useful  information  and  'stranger  than 
fiction'  tales.  He  particularly  liked  the  strange  and  unusual; 
freaks  and  monsters  figure  largely  in  his  books. 

In  his  Oxfordshire  volume  Plot  claimed  several  plants  as 
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new  to  Britain,  but  in  fact  several  of  them  were  not;  Viola 
hirta  had  already  been  described  by  Merrett  (1666),  Viola 
palustris  from  Yorkshire  by  Parkinson  (1640),  and  Geranium 
disseotum  by  Johnson  (1629).  Plot,  however,  was  certainly 
responsible  for  the  first  British  records  of  Eleooharis 
acicularis,  Potentilla  anglica  and  Sagina  ape  tala. 

Plot  also  described  "a  narrow-Leaved  Elm,  which  also  being 
smooth,  justly  deserves  the  name  of  ulmus  folio  angusto  glabro, 
wherein  it  differs  not  only  from  the  Ulmus  minor  of  Parkinson 
and  Gerard,  but  also  from  their  Ulmus  folio  glabro,  whose 
leaves  they  say  are  nothing  so  large  as  the  Wych-Hazel,  but 
nearest  in  bigness,  and  exactly  in  the  figure  of  the  Common 
Elm;  whereas  ours  are  much  less  and  of  a  quite  different 
Figure;  being  narrow,  and  having  a  peculiar  kind  of  pointed 
ending".  This  elm  is  a  local  form  of  Ulmus  minor  var.  minor  and 
is  unfortunately  not  the  tree  described  by  Druce  as  U.  plottii 
(Allen  1986,  Richens  1983). 

Plot  was  not  a  botanist;  rather  he  was  a  polyglot  natural 
historian,  a  scientific  collector,  and  a  quite  entertaining 
writer,  who  began  the  fashion  of  writing  county  natural 
histories.  He  made  a  small  contribution  to  the  discovery  of  the 
British  flora;  a  few  species  new  to  Britain,  and  over  thirty 
new  to  Oxfordshire. 

The  Bobarts,  Father  and  Son 

The  Bobarts,  father  and  son,  played  an  important  part  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford  and  in 
consolidating  its  reputation.  Jacob  Bobart  the  elder 
(1599-1680),  who  came  from  Brunswick  in  Germany,  is  not 
strictly  within  our  remit,  since  he  added  little  if  anything  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  British  flora.  He  is,  however,  a  key 
figure  in  Oxford  botanical  history,  and  during  his  period  as 
first  Keeper  of  the  Physick  Garden  he  built  a  tradition  which 
was  at  the  core  of  future  botanical  developments  at  Oxford. 

In  1621  Lord  Danvers,  Earl  of  Danby,  gave  the  University 
£250,  which  enabled  it  to  buy  out  the  tenant  of  a  meadow  beside 
Magdalen  College.  This  had  been  in  turn  a  Jewish  cemetery 
(until  1290)  and  a  churchyard  for  St.  John  Baptist's  Hospital, 
before  reverting  to  meadow.  Jacob  Bobart  was  appointed  Keeper 
( ' Praefectus ' )  of  the  Physick  Garden  in  1641  (Vines  and  Druce 
1914),  but  also  continued  to  be  tenant  of  the  adjoining 
Greyhound  Inn!  He  remained  Keeper  until  his  death  in  1679.  The 
garden  was  soon  well  stocked  and  an  anonymous  catalogue  was 
published  in  1648,  which  is  attributed  to  Bobart  (Vines  and 
Druce  1914:  xxi) .  This  listed  1600  plants,  600  of  them  British. 
Many  of  these,  however,  were  merely  varieties,  and  the  same  is 
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true  of  some  of  the  'new'  British  plants  listed  in  the  second 
edition  of  1658. 

Jacob  Bobart  the  younger  (1641-1719)  succeeded  his  father 
as  Keeper  of  the  Garden  and  although  apparently  rather 
unprepossessing  in  appearance,  seems  to  have  carried  out  his 
duties  very  satisfactorily.  He  maintained  the  garden  well,  and 
was  an  excellent  and  observant  field  botanist.  He  made  some 
original  observations  on  the  sexuality  of  plants,  as  a  result 
of  finding  a  plant  of  'Lychnis  Sylvestris  simplex'  (the 
normally  hermaphrodite  L.  flos-cuculi')  which  had  no  anthers. 
Seed  collected  from  this  plant  was  inviable,  providing 
circumstantial  evidence  for  cross-pollination.  These 
observations  were  included  in  Blair's  essay  Upon  the  Generation 
of  Plants  (1720:  243).  Bobart  also  completed  the  third  volume 
of  Morison's  Plantarum  Historiae  Universalis  Oxoniensis,  which 
had  been  left  unfinished  on  Morison's  death  in  1683.  This  was 
published  in  1699. 

Bobart  the  younger  was  a  close  friend  of  John  Ray,  to  whom 
he  sent  lists  of  plant  records.  These  were  included  in  Rays 
Synopsis  (1690,  1696) .  Bobart  added  at  least  nine  species  to 
the  British  flora:  Thlaspi  perfoliatum,  Leontodon  taraxacoides , 
Elyrnus  oaninus ,  and  Bvornus  erectus  (Ray  1690),  Brachypodium 
pinnatum  (Ray  1696),  Tordylium  maximum,  Oenanthe  fluviatilis, 
Myriophyilum  altevniflorum,  and  Carex  vesicaria  (Morison  1699). 

He  also  added  nearly  forty  species  to  the  floras  of 
Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire  (Vines  and  Druce  1914) . 

Bobart  circulated  a  seed  list  for  exchange  among  botanic 
gardens;  this  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  its  kind, 
starting  what  is  now  a  world-wide  seed  exchange. 

William  Sherard  1658-1728 

William  Sherard  was  a  great  botanist  whose  significance 
has  been  underappreciated.  Born  in  Leicestershire  in  1658,  he 
came  to  Oxford  in  1677  and  took  his  B.C.L.  in  1683.  While  he 
was  in  Oxford  he  became  friendly  with  Jacob  Bobart  (the 
younger) ,  whom  he  helped  with  preparations  for  the  third  volume 
of  Morison's  Historia. 

Sherard  obtained  permission  to  travel  abroad  for  five 
years  on  the  day  he  took  his  degree!  (Jackson  1874).  In  fact, 
he  spent  most  of  the  next  thirty  years  abroad.  He  was  in  Paris 
from  1686  to  1688,  where  he  attended  Tournefort's  lectures. 
Some  time  during  the  next  year  he  must  have  visited  Jersey, 
where  he  collected  records  which  were  included  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  first  edition  of  Ray's  Synopsis  (1690).  The  list 
included  some  first  Jersey  records  and  also  the  first  British 
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record  of  Spergularia  media  from  near  Southampton.  In  1690  he 
went  as  a  tutor  to  Ireland,  where  he  recorded  many  plants, 
including  Subularia  aquatiea,  from  the  area  round  Lough  Neagh 
and  the  Mountains  of  Mourne.  Altogether,  he  added  thirty-seven 
species  to  the  Irish  flora,  fourteen  of  which  were  flowering 
plants  and  ferns  (Nelson  1979) . 

After  this,  Sherard  travelled  extensively  in  Germany,  the 
Alps  and  Italy,  and  although  he  made  many  contributions  to 
other  people’s  works  he  did  not  publish  anything  himself.  Not 
without  reason  was  he  called  'The  Prince  of  Botanists'.  He 
spent  a  further  thirteen  years  as  Consul  in  Smyrna  before 
returning  to  Britain  in  1717. 

Sherard  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  England,  mainly  at 
Eltham,  where  he  helped  his  brother  with  his  garden  and 
maintained  a  considerable  correspondence  with  other  botanists. 
He  also  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  working  with  Dillenius  on  a 
continuation  of  Bauhin's  Pinax,  containing  later  synonyms  and 
discoveries,  a  project  suggested  to  Sherard  by  Tournefort.  This 
huge  undertaking  was  never  completed,  but  the  manuscript  is 
still  in  Oxford  (Clokie  1964).  Sherard  left  his  collection  of 
books  and  his  herbarium  to  Oxford  University,  and  also  endowed 
the  Chair  of  Botany  on  condition  that  Dillenius  should  be  its 
first  holder. 

Sherard' s  personal  contribution  to  the  exploration  of  the 
British  flora  was  small,  but  by  his  employment  and 
encouragement  of  Dillenius,  and  his  endowment  of  the  Oxford 
Chair,  he  gave  an  immense  boost  to  its  study  both  during  his 
lifetime  and  thereafter. 

John  Jacob  Dillenius  1684-1747 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  botanists  ever  to  have  been 
based  in  Oxford  was  John  Jacob  Dillenius  (sometimes  Dillen  or 
Dill).  Born  at  Darmstadt  in  Germany  in  1684,  he  was  appointed 
the  first  Sherardian  Professor  of  Botany  at  Oxford  in  1728, 
although  because  of  litigation  over  Sherard' s  will  he  did  not 
take  up  the  post  until  1734.  He  held  it  until  his  death  in 
1747.  He  came  to  England  with  an  established  reputation  as  a 
botanist.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Giessen,  and  the 
two  most  significant  publications  of  his  Giessen  days  were  an 
account  of  his  first  investigations  into  cryptogams,  and  a 
local  Flora  (1719)  which  covered  the  area  within  a  German  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  town. 

This  Flora  was  a  remarkable  book  for  its  time;  in  this 
limited  region  he  described  980  species  of  flowering  plants, 
200  species  of  mosses,  of  which  140  were  new,  and  160  fungi,  of 
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which  he  reckoned  about  90  were  new  species  (Druce  and  Vines 
1907).  He  established  a  number  of  genera,  including  Bryum , 
Sphagnum ,  Hypnum  and  Mnium  which  were  used  for  the  first  time 
in  a  generic  sense.  It  was  Dillenius's  interest  in  cryptogams 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  William  Sherard,  who  invited 
him  to  come  to  England  in  1721  to  work  on  Sherard's  collections 
and  to  help  him  in  writing  the  Pinax. 

Dillenius  made  three  major  contributions  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  British  flora;  his  revision  of  Ray's  Synopsis,  his 
expedition  to  Wales,  and  the  Historia  Muscorum. 

By  the  1720s,  the  second  edition  of  Ray's  Synopsis 
Methodica  Stirpium  Britannic arum  (1696)  was  scarce  and  out  of 
date.  Dillenius  was  induced  by  William  Sherard  to  produce  a  new 
edition.  Its  preparation  and  publication  is  discussed 
succinctly  in  Steam's  introduction  to  the  Ray  Society 
facsimile  (1973).  This  also  contains  an  English  translation  of 
Dillenius's  preface,  with  much  useful  detail  about  his  sources 
of  information  and  the  revisions  which  he  made.  William  Sherard 
helped  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  and  Dillenius  had  the 
use  of  the  Sherardian  Herbarium,  upon  which  many  of  the  changes 
were  based. 

This  third  edition  (1724)  did  not  bear  Dillenius's  name  as 
editor,  for  a  quite  unworthy  reason;  it  was  thought  that  its 
sale  would  be  inhibited  if  it  were  known  to  be  by  an  unknown 
foreigner.  This  work  proved  to  be  the  standard  British  Flora 
until  the  publication  of  Hudson's  Flora  Anglica  in  1762.  It  was 
the  edition  always  cited  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Species  Plantarum 
(1753),  and  it  corrected  many  of  Ray's  errors.  The  twenty-four 
plates  were  drawn  by  Dillenius.  Perhaps  its  most  important 
contribution  was  the  addition  of  many  species  of  cryptogams  to 
the  British  flora.  Since  Dillenius  had  been  resident  in  England 
for  only  a  little  over  two  years  at  the  time  of  publication,  it 
was  a  remarkable  achievement,  especially  since  he  was  working 
at  the  same  time  on  Sherard's  Pinax. 

Clokie  (1964)  points  out  that  this  third  edition  of  the 
Synopsis  (1724)  was  based  on  specimens  in  the  Sherardian 
Herbarium,  which  has  been  in  Oxford  since  Sherard's  bequest  of 
1728.  The  so-called  'Synopsis'  herbarium  was  collected  later, 
and  Dillenius  intended  to  use  it  for  a  fourth  edition  which  was 
never  published,  indeed  he  never  really  got  far  with  it.  There 
is,  however,  in  the  library  of  the  Department  of  Plant  Sciences 
at  Oxford  a  fascinating  relic  of  Dillenius's  work:  his  own  copy 
of  the  third  edition,  with  copious  annotations  by  himself  and 
others,  including  some  notes  by  the  Rev.  Littleton  Brown,  which 
was  presumably  going  to  be  the  basis  for  the  new  edition.  This 
volume  was  donated  to  the  Botany  School  in  1974  by  N.  Douglas 
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Simpson  (Plate  1) .  A  substantial  number  of  the  specimens  in  the 
’Synopsis'  herbarium  represent  additions  to  the  British  flora, 
including  many  first  records  for  Wales  and  numerous  first 
county  records  (Druce  and  Vines  1907) . 

Dillenius  undertook  one  major  botanizing  expedition  in 
Britain  in  1726,  accompanied  by  Samuel  Brewer  and  Littleton 
Brown.  He  kept  a  diary  of  this  two  month  trip,  which  is 
reproduced  in  Druce  and  Vines  (1907).  A  letter  from  Dillenius 
describing  the  journey  is  included  in  the  Richardson 
Correspondence  (Turner  1835:  252-264).  The  tour  began  in 
Berkshire,  and  they  visited  Trowbridge,  the  Mendip  Hills, 
Uphill,  Brean  Down,  Weston-super-Mare,  Backwell,  Bristol,  St. 
Vincent's  Rock,  Gloucester,  and  Tewkesbury,  before  going  to 
Worcester  and  Shrewsbury.  They  then  turned  west  to  Bishop's 
Castle,  where  Littleton  Turner  lived,  and  visited  Llanidloes, 
Dolgelly,  Cader  Idris  (which  they  climbed),  Caernarvon  and 
Anglesey,  before  coming  home  via  Llanberis  and  Snowdon.  A 
botanical  expedition  at  that  time  was  not  easy,  and  they 
suffered  greatly  from  rain. 

In  the  letter  to  Richardson,  Dillenius  suggested  that 
botanizing  in  Wales  would  be  made  easier  "If  some  rich 
Botanist,  that  hath  no  family  and  children,  would  build  a  house 
there,  and  buy  some  land  to  it,  which  might  be  done  with  a 
little  money,  it  would  be  a  very  kind  invitation  for  Botanists 
to  visit  these  strange  places,  and  be  an  inducement  of  making  a 
collection  of  Welch  plants,  according  as  you  proposed;  without 
which,  I  mean  a  fixed  place,  it  seems  to  me  impracticable" 
(Turner  1835:  263).  Was  this  the  first  suggestion  of  a  Field 
Centre? 

Many  of  the  plants  collected  on  this  trip  are  still  in  the 
Dillenian  Herbarium  at  Oxford.  Also  still  in  existence  are  some 
fine  drawings  made  by  Dillenius  during  this  trip.  These, 
together  with  drawings  for  his  Giessen  Flora  and  some  for  the 
Hortus  Elthamensis,  are  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum 
(Natural  History) . 

There  was  lengthy  litigation  over  William  Sherard's  will, 
exacerbated  by  his  brother  James's  generally  uncooperative 
attitude  and  mistrust  of  Oxford  University.  Eventually  the 
problem  were  resolved,  and  Dillenius  settled  permanently  in 
Oxford  in  1734.  In  the  intervening  time,  Dillenius  had  been 
commissioned  to  describe  and  name  the  plants  (many  of  them  new 
to  science)  growing  in  James's  garden  at  Eltham.  He  also  drew 
and  engraved  plates  of  some  of  them.  The  result  was  the  Hortus 
Elthamensis  (1732)  described  by  Stearn  (1961)  as  one  of  the 
most  important  pre-Linnean  botanical  works.  "The  descriptions 
are  detailed,  the  illustrations  accurate  and  adequate  and  hence 
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Stirpium  Britannicarum. 

Pukeris  cjrprii  odorati  vulgo  bafis  eft,  feu  corpus,  quamvu 
aptior  fit  species  81.  Zythogai*  aut  Cerevi&e  incoftus  gri- 
vcdmcs  &  ddlillariones  fiftit.  & 

^  Mufeus  caule  rigido  inftar  fili  chatfbei  Mcrr.  Pi ^  _ 

Hie  eft  Mufeus  ilk,  quern  Dr.Sherar/  obfervabar,  onr  u  -«-• »  “  *- 
the  old  Pales  of  Sir  WilbarbanC%  Park  in  Sbrop-  <K*  T 'J*- 

jbtre,  de  quo  mentio  fit  Syn.IL  22.  adn.i.  Palis  liguif- 
qoe  vetuftis  plerumquc  adhseret. 

*  3.  Mufeus  coral  loides  Ian®  nigra  inftar  faxis  ad—  *  =  «<■  ^  .  r . 

hssrens  D.  Stevens.  Obferv’d  by  him  in  Carnival,  and  .  1  •* 

communicated  to  Mr.  Du-Bois.  Praecedenti  ramofior  ,L*  t'*ff 
dt  mams  ex  pan  fas,  minus  mo  rigtdas, 

4*  Mufeus  arboreus  nodofus  S.  B.  Pin.  361.  a.  6. 
arboreus  nodofus  five  geniculatus  Park.  1311.  1312.  I 

Dendrobryoa  geniculatam  five  nodofum  Col.  Ec.  II.  . 

S3.  84.  Knotted  or  Kneed  Tree-Mofs.  In  Lancaftria 
propc  Burnley  pagum  e  Cory  I  o  dependentem  invenit 
2%<  Wiiliftll  In  fylva  ad  villam  Stekenchurch  pertinen- 
te  Bokartms  reperk. 

f.  Mufeus  ramofus  Ger.  ip 2.  A  fequenti  Ipecie,  /.  ^ 
qua  cum  vulgo  conjungitur,  diverfus  videtur.  u^,  , 

6.  Mufeus  arboreus  cum  orbiculis  C.  S.  P/».  361. 

«r.  3,  arboreus  peltams  &  fcimcllaus  B.  III.  L.  37. 
f.  764.  ramofus  ft^ridus  £rer.  ff^uqaercinus  fcenicula- 
ceos  P«ri.  1312.^1.  M,  quern  us  fruticofus  capituiis  ca- 
vis  Ej,  lb.  ic'fltree-Mofs,  with  Rundks .  Ad  arbores 
de  virplta,  arid  a  prafertim,  pa  ill  m  cum  priori. 

7.  Mufeus  corallinus  faxatilis  foeniculaceus  M.  P  78.  L. 

Jv*.  //.  Apf.  322.  Mrdco-fun^us  trichoides  e  nigredine  ;</«<«».  h*,- 
cmereus,  jubss  adinftar  e  faxis  &  arboribus  dependens  /.  t -  ^  ■*** 

Richards  H.  Ox.  ///./>.  633.  ».  if.  RockHatr,  Oaf *  |» 
the  higheft  Rockf  in  Charley  For  eft  Leicefterlhire.  yyi^A}  ?*■ 

*  8.  Mufeus  aureus  tenufffirrms  Me*r.  Pt*.  arboreus'* 1  * *f *- 

aureus,  fegmentis capillaceis  brevibas  Dmdy  H .  S.  Buddl.  *»< 

//.  /«i.  9.  In  Anglia  colle&us  a  Doodso,  quo  vero--^*  y*  ‘‘y 
loco  non  memoratur  in  di&o  Herbaria.  Four  Miles  from  -  'J  i4f  f  ^  ^  v 
B«fingjhkc  in  the  Way  though  the  Wood  leading  to 
SuMury;  fflerr.  y<t^€44  ;tv  3t'H  .1  “ltd/  r 

2.  Corailiformia,  tubercuhft  plermmque. & 

A.  a*  tubule  fa. 

~  9.  Lichenoides  non  tubulofum  ramofiffimum,  fratf* 

culi  Ipecie,  cinereo-fufcum.  Corallina  Montana  trmi. 

Jt&**U*<  «•*  “  cotior 


Plate  la 

Page  from  Dillenius’s  own  copy  of  Ray's  Synopsis  (3rd  edition,  1724) 
annotated  by  Dillenius  and  others 
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>•(«<.•»-  i 

***'£  f 

i  it  r 


*7 

: 


*  4i(a.  *  ♦  ■vj-jj  'i 
*  .  «(  *#r„  f 


In  Swxnfcomb  Wood, 


Plantarum  Dubjarum. 

-  W**  j|  HhU-wJI 

Orchis  antropopnora  auuwnoah*  CW.  ii-  9*  mas  P.  1547. 

*  Orchis  antropophora  orcadcs  altera  CW. //. 

Orchis  oreades  txuaco  pallido,  brachiis  &  cruribus  faturate 
rubefeentibus.  Thefc  three  Satyrions  were  found  on  feverai 
Ceaiky  HtUi  near  the  Highway  from  Wallingford  to  Reading  on 
Btrk/hire  Side  the  River  by  Mr.  Brown.  — ~ 

Orchis  batrachites.  Frog  Satyr  tan  0.124.  P.  155-2.  B  y  Bark - 
*<yaad  in  many  Places  about  Oxford ,  Ph.  0  .* -£$.  *y 

‘  Oram  bacrachioides  autumnaiis,  florc  luieo  parvo.  Three 
Miles  on  the  Eaft  Side  of  Lewis  in  Suffix. 

Orchis  hcrmaphrodifica  elegans,  fu premo  petiolo  purpurea 
maculato.  By  Uden  Lodge  in  Penny  font  Moor  Y  ark  fir;  re  ; 

Mr.  Stmtkmfct  Ph. 

Orchis  meiirtjas.  Bee  Qrchh  G.  a  1  5.  P.\  1  j yt.  In  chalky 
Holes  on  Banfied  Downs  m  Surrey,  ,  and  in  many  P.aces  about 
Oxford,  and  in  Yorkflart.  O. &•<■'**'  vese»**.«*r,  £**■<•«  -  4  rj. 

Qr^hi,s  .myopes  juy^CiL.g.  jt  14. ,  In  mon tolls  praris  i  Ph. 
urems'4  royo3es*’e£egans'"  pur parpen s.  In  Broawjrih  Wood 

Yorkihirei  Mr.  Sttmeboufe,  Ph. 

Orchis  myodes  Hare  coccineo  elegans. 

Idem  lb. 

Orchis  ’Zelandix  minima.  On  tlae  Bogs  betwixt  Southamp¬ 
ton  and  Remains.  T'^te.  taaem  t-* 

Orchis  caryophyllata,  fpica  longiflima  rubra.  In  many  chalky 
Grounds,  Bogs  an4oW  P^ftures  betwixt  Noytlfftct  an,d  iheffam es 
in  Kent.  (Nod  ett^ubTum  quftf  mtVrchis  paimata  ru!S:UaTilfh 
iongis  calcaribus  rubdlis^.  B.  ceu  qux  rum  fptcam  pradongam, 
turn  odorem  Caryophyllos  xmulantcm  habet.))**  7$t3£t>Z«tio»r'  -  *. 

■i  Orchis  Hore  albo  mini  mo.  Betwixt  Wlymmih  an Stfdfgate.  *  l-.fyfl 
Orchis  tota  lu?ea.  Betwixt  Mitcham  and  Cafslim,  in  the  firll 
Qofe  over  the  River,  at  the  Bridge* end.  'rf%  ‘f 

Orchis  Frilia  lurea,  G.  E.  z  1 9.  Frslia  littoralis  P.  1  25-4.  On 
Qadfhdl  til  Kent,  and  near  Gnenlnthe  1  Ph.®- jirt.  *!!?*, 
Orchis  miiitaris  polyantbos.  On  GadfltiU  in  Kent.  Jiff  .iff 

Orchis  palm 2  quadruplet,  flore  cinermo.  At  die  Eift  End 
of  Wickham  in  a  narrow  Lane,  ♦«-•*  ■*«»- 

Orchis  paluftris  lop  bodes  N.  D.  Tufted  Man  Hi  Orchis ,  .7* 

D-  Jobnf.  MSS.  Ph.  J.  -V, ■*,/&«? 

Orchis  grumoia  radice.  A  Mile  South  from  Creditors  m  De-  '"•>  7fdr*fy.\ 
rmfhrre. 

Orchis  abortiva  rofa.  la  the  Woods  and  Grounds  by  S token 
Church  in  the  way  from  London  to  Oxford.  (Exaridus  aubio 

Near  Hampal  by  R&bui  Hood'* 

Klj 


procul  Nidi  avis  cauiis.) 
hi  Orchis  floribus  purpurcis. 
Well  in  Xorkjhtre. 


»«#  .1 

Orchis  ‘o&h? 

4iCf*ru  id 

*&}*  *  *r~*» 


‘tdf 


L 


leitku 


Plate  1b 

Page  from  Dillenius's  own  copy  of  Ray's  Synopsis  (3rd  edition,  1724) 
annotated  by  Dillenius  and  others. 
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frequently  cited  by  Linneaus  in  the  Species  Plantarum  (1753)". 
By  the  time  Dillenius  eventually  settled  in  Oxford  he  had  been 
elected  F.R.S.,  and  in  1735  he  was  made  Doctor  of  Medicine  of 
St  John's  College.  The  income  from  Sherard's  settlement  was 
never  enough  to  allow  Dillenius  a  comfortable  life,  but  despite 
his  relative  shortage  of  funds,  when  the  young  Linnaeus  visited 
Oxford  in  1736,  Dillenius  offered  him  a  share  in  his  salary  for 
life  and  is  said  to  have  begged  him  to  stay. 

The  Historia  Muscorum  was  Dillenius' s  third  main 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  British  flora.  Published  in 
1741,  it  contained  85  plates  of  high  quality,  drawn  and 
engraved  by  Dillenius.  The  specimens  from  which  he  drew  are 
still  in  the  Dillenian  Herbarium  and  the  original  drawings  are 
in  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History) . 

The  Historia  Muscorum  was  an  outstanding  work  and 
contained  specific  characterizations,  descriptions  of  species 
and  varieties,  general  locations  and  specific  locations  for 
rarities,  synonyms,  and  uses.  Pulteney  (1790,  Vol.  2:  179) 
commented  "When  we  consider  the  minuteness  of  the  objects  of 
his  investigation,  the  accuracy  of  his  descriptions,  the 
critical  examination  and  nice  discrimination  of  each  species, 
the  labour  and  skill  the  author  has  exhibited  in  the  selection 
of  his  synonyma,  and  the  disposition  of  them  into  chronological 
order,  which  is  a  highly  meritorious  part  of  the  plan,  'The 
History  of  Mosses'  must  be  considered  as  a  very  extraordinary 
performance".  Despite  this,  Dillenius  was  mistaken  over  the 
fructification  of  mosses,  a  subject  which  was  eventually 
resolved  by  Hedwig  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Historia  Muscorum  formed  a  major 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  British  flora  as  well  as  to 
that  of  cryptogams  in  general.  It  is  arguable  that  of  all  the 
botanists  to  have  been  associated  with  Oxfordshire,  Dillenius 
made  the  most  significant  contribution  and  that  the  Historia 
Muscorum  was  his  finest  achievement. 

The  Sibthorps 

Humphrey  Sibthorp  (c. 1713-1797)  is  a  somewhat  enigmatic 
figure.  He  studied  botany  under  Dillenius,  succeeded  him  as 
Professor  in  1747,  and  held  the  Sherardian  Chair  until  his 
retirement  in  1783.  He  was  said  to  have  given  only  one  rather 
unsuccessful  lecture  during  his  tenure  of  the  Chair!  In 
contrast  his  youngest  son,  John  (1758-1796),  was  extremely  hard 
working  and  his  activity  revived  the  flagging  fortunes  of 
Oxford  botany.  Qualified  in  medicine,  he  had  travelled  in 
France  and  Switzerland  before  succeeding  to  the  Chair  in  1783. 
He  continued  to  travel  widely,  first  to  Germany  and  Austria, 
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and  then,  accompanied  by  the  botanical  artist  Ferdinand  Bauer, 
whom  he  had  discovered  on  an  earlier  occasion  in  Vienna,  to 
Greece  in  1786.  This  three-yea  journey  led  to  the  preparation 
of  the  Flora  Graeca.  He  returned  to  Greece  in  1794,  but  came 
back  to  England  in  1795  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  and  died 
in  1796.  The  Flora  Graeca,  with  its  superlative  plates  by 
Bauer,  was  edited  by  J.E.  Smith  after  Sibthorp's  death,  and  was 
published  in  ten  volumes  between  1806  and  1840.  The  only  work 
Sibthorp  published  during  his  lifetime  was  his  Flora  Oxoniensis 
(1794). 

This  Flora  was  one  of  his  major  achievements,  and  deserves 
our  attention.  Although  it  had  been  preceded  by  Floras  of 
several  other  counties,  it  possessed  the  singular 
characteristic  that  it  contained  only  Sibthorp's  own  records. 
In  a  letter  to  J.E.  Smith  in  1794  (Smith  1832,  Vol.  1:  460) 
Sibthorp  stated: 

"I  am  glad  you  have  safely  received  the  Flora  Oxoniensis : 
it  was  hastily  drawn  up;  and,  pressed  for  time,  I  had  no 
leisure  to  give  it  what  I  could  much  have  wished,  for  I  fear  it 
much  wants  a  correcter  form.  I  can  only  say  this,  that  it 
contains  only  such  plants  as  I  have  seen:  I  could  have  added 
more  from  the  catalogue  of  Camden  and  others;  but  I  was 
scrupulous,  and  wished  to  bear  testimony  only  of  those  things  I 
had  seen.  I  recollect  jocosely  having  proposed  to  you  a 
botanical  conversation  in  which  it  should  be  debated  in  a 
council  of  botanists,  what  should  be  admitted  and  what 
rejected" . 

A  Unique  County  Flora 

The  Flora  Oxoniensis  (1794)  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  unique 
in  being  based  entirely  on  the  records  of  one  person.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  Sibthorp  had  only  a  few  years  to  complete  it,  this 
Flora  was  a  considerable  achievement.  Sibthorp  was  appointed  to 
the  Sherardian  Chair  in  1783,  was  away  for  several  years,  and 
the  Flora  was  published  in  1794.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he 
was  working  at  it  systematically  before  he  became  Professor, 
although  he  did  record  some  species  around  Oxford  in  1780, 
including  the  first  record  there  of  Fritillaria  meleagrfs. 

The  great  value  of  Sibthorp's  Flora  is  that  it  gives  us 
one  man's  view  of  the  flora  of  the  county  during  a  short  period 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  it  illustrates  what  could  be  done 
single-handed  at  a  time  when  communications  were  difficult. 
There  is  room  for  many  different  approaches  in  the  writing  of  a 
county  Flora,  and  the  one-man  approach  is  one.  Certainly,  as 
Druce  (1927:  ci)  acknowledged,  it  placed  Oxfordshire  ahead  of 
other  counties  for  a  long  time  in  respect  of  the  quality  of  its 
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Map  1  :  The  2x2  km  tetrads  in  Oxfordshire  (VC  23)  which  contain 
localities  mentioned  in  Sibthorp's  Flora  Oxoniensis  (1794).  The 
number  in  each  tetrad  indicates  the  number  of  different 
localities  mentioned  within  it. 
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Table  1 

Localities  mentioned  frequently 


in  Sibthorp's 

Flora  Oxoniensis  (1794) 

Locality 

Number  of  times 
mentioned 

South  Leigh 

69 

Shotover 

58 

Bullington  Green 

46 

Stow  Wood 

30 

Stokenchurch 

27 

Headington  Wick 

26 

Eynsham 

21 

Cowley 

19 

Binsey 

18 

Henley 

18 

Tar  Wood 

16 

Stanton  Harcourt 

16 

Headington  Hill 

15 
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local  Flora. 

The  coverage  of  the  county  was  not  as  complete  as  we  would 
expect  today  (Map  1).  I  have  analyzed  the  locality  records 
given  by  Sibthorp,  and  they  reveal  that  the  Flora  was  truly 
local.  He  named  93  localities  in  the  section  on  flowering 
plants  and  ferns.  Of  these,  28  localities  were  mentioned  once, 
12  twice  and  11  three  times.  Thirty-one  were  within  the  present 
boundaries  of  the  city,  although  at  that  time  several 
localities,  such  as  Headington,  Cowley  and  Iffley,  were 
separate  villages  a  mile  or  so  from  the  city.  At  the  other 
extreme,  some  localities  were  mentioned  many  times  (Table  1) . 

Sibthorp  had  a  house  at  South  Leigh,  which  accounts  for 
its  predominance  in  the  list.  Of  the  other  frequently  cited 
localities,  Shotover,  Bullingdon  Green,  Stow  Wood,  Headington 
Wick,  Cowley,  Binsey,  and  Headington  Hill  are  all  within  four 
miles  of  the  city  centre  and  therefore  would  have  been  easily 
accessible  on  foot.  It  is  clear  from  a  map  of  the  county  that 
most  of  it  was  not  visited.  Given  this,  it  is  remarkable  that 
Sibthorp  added  440  species  to  the  330  already  published  for 
Oxfordshire.  He  also  listed  several  hundred  cryptogams,  many 
with  localities. 

The  Nineteenth  Century 

Two  Oxford  botanists  made  important  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  British  flora  in  the  nineteenth  century: 
George  Claridge  Druce  and  William  Baxter.  Allen  deals  with 
Druce  in  this  volume  (Allen  1986);  Baxter  is  an  interesting  but 
neglected  character  who  deserves  to  be  better  known. 

William  Baxter  1787-1871 

Baxter  was  appointed  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  in 
1813.  At  that  time,  according  to  his  obituary  in  the  Journal  of 
Botany  (1871)  "botany  had  sunk  to  its  lowest  level;  Sherard, 
Dillenius,  and  Sibthorp  belonged  to  the  past.  Dr.  Williams,  who 
held  the  chair  in  the  early  part  of  Baxter's  curatorship  was  an 
elegant  scholar  and  an  amiable  man,  but  added  nothing  to 
botanical  science;  and  for  practical  instruction  in  botany  the 
undergraduates  of  that  day  had  recourse  to  the  teachings  of  Mr. 
Baxter". 

Schultes  (1830)  visited  the  Botanic  Garden  in  1824,  and 
wrote  "The  Botanical  Garden ... .was  afterwards  enlarged,  and  at 
present  includes  five  acres.  This  addition  of  ground  was 
however  but  a  trifling  improvement,  and  the  danger  of 
inundation  to  which  it  is  exposed  both  in  winter  and  summer 
still  exists.  The  water  frequently  stands  knee-deep  above  the 
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plants;....  The  active  gardener,  who  is  a  Scotchman  named 
Baxter,  devotes  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  Cryptogamia; 
partly  from  mortification  at  finding  it  impossible  to  make  the 
garden  such  as  he  could  wish.  He  is  preparing  a  Flora 
Cryptogamica  of  the  environs  of  Oxford;....  Mr.  Baxter  also 
cultivates  with  zeal  the  English  Willows,  having  a  living 
individual  of  almost  every  species,  in  a  proper  Salicetum.  To 
the  grasses,  likewise,  he  gives  much  attention;  and  from  the 
experience  of  several  years,  he  is  enabled  to  decide  that 
Agrostis  verticillata ,  vulgaris,  deoumbens,  fasoioulata 
(Curt.),  and  stolonifera,  are  distinct  species;  which,  when 
subjected  to  the  same  culture  for  a  great  length  of  time,  still 
continue  to  preserve  their  characteristic  marks". 

I  cannot  find  any  mention  of  an  earlier  attempt  to 
cultivate  a  group  of  species  to  confirm  their  specific 
identities;  Baxter  was  clearly  a  man  of  unusual  quality.  In 
addition  to  his  collection  of  mosses  he  also  collected 
epiphyllous  Fungi,  which  were  little  studied  at  the  time. 

Baxter  corresponded  with  botanists  such  as  Purton, 
Greville,  and  Borrer,  and  contributed  records  to  Purton’ s 
Midland  Flora  (1817).  Records  from  Baxter's  herbarium  were 
later  abstracted  by  Druce  and  included  in  Bagnall’s  Flora  of 
Warwickshire  (1891).  Baxter  is  best  known  for  his  publication 
of  British  Phaenogamous  Botany,  issued  in  parts  between  1834 
and  1843.  This  work  does  not  always  receive  the  credit  it 
deserves;  it  has  over  500  hand-coloured  plates,  many  of 
excellent  quality.  The  flowery  style  of  the  writing,  and  the 
inclusion  of  much  poetry,  may  not  appeal  to  us  today,  but  it 
contains  valuable  information,  not  only  on  localities  (many  of 
them  new)  and  morphological  features,  but  also  on  uses,  and 
other  biological  features. 

Richard  Walker  published  a  Flora  of  Oxfordshire  in  1833. 
This  included  species  recorded  in  the  county  since  the  time  of 
Sibthorp,  together  with  accounts  of  species  occurring  in 
neighbouring  counties.  The  work  was  mainly  a  compilation  and 
many  of  the  new  records  were  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  Baxter. 

Oxford  botany  was  raised  from  the  depths  in  which  it 
languished  by  Charles  Daubeny  (1795-1867)  who  was  appointed  to 
the  Chair  of  Botany  in  1834.  Although  not  primarily  interested 
in  the  British  flora,  he  contributed  an  interesting  preliminary 
’Index’  to  the  species  of  Ranunculaceae  in  Walker’s  Flora 
(1833) ,  which  correlated  plant  distribution  with  habitat  and 
geology.  Daubeny’ s  role  in  encouraging  Baxter  was  also  an 
important,  if  indirect,  contribution  to  the  study  of  the 
British  flora. 
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The  Twentieth  Century 

As  we  come  into  the  present  century  the  scope  for  adding 
new  species  to  the  British  flora  has  of  course  been  much 
reduced  -  although  Druce  did  his  best!  (Allen  1986).  There  are, 
however,  other  aspects  of  discovery.  I  have  already  mentioned 
Tansley  and  Church,  whose  ways  of  looking  at  plants  and 
vegetation  have  surely  broadened  our  understanding  of  the 
British  flora.  Perhaps  more  relevant  here  is  the  taxonomic  work 
on  critical  groups  which  has  occupied  many  taxonomists  working 
on  the  British  flora  over  the  last  fifty  years. 

Numerous  studies  of  this  type  have  been  carried  out  in 
Oxford,  especially  under  the  supervision  of  E.F.  Warburg 
between  1948  (when  he  came  to  Oxford  as  Curator  of  the 
Fielding-Druce  Herbarium)  and  his  death  in  1966.  Students 
working  with  Warburg  studied  such  diverse  genera  as 
Gentianella,  Mentha,  Melampyrum ,  Polygonum  and  Atriplex,  and 
also  several  bryophyte  genera.  Among  other  genera  studied  in 
Oxford,  under  various  supervisors,  were  Leontodon  (under  C.D. 
Darlington),  Hypochaeris  and  Carex  (under  K.R.  Lewis), 
Tripleurospermum ,  Caltha  and  Cirsium  (under  S.R.J.  Woodell). 

E.F.  Warburg 

E.F.  Warburg  (1908-1966),  ’Heff*  as  he  was  known  to  all 
his  friends,  was  a  worthy  successor  to  the  mantle  of  the  many 
outstanding  field  botanists  who  preceded  him  over  three 
centuries.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Oscar  Warburg,  a  very 
competent  amateur  botanist  whom  he  accompanied  on  many  trips  to 
Europe.  At  Cambridge,  Heff  worked  with  Edith  Saunders  on  the 
cytotaxonomy  of  Geraniales.  During  the  war  he  was  in  the  Royal 
Air  Force,  and  during  his  spare  time  he  developed  an  interest 
in  bryophytes.  These  became  a  major  interest  and  he  found 
several  species  of  moss  new  to  Britain.  One  of  his  unrealized 
projects  was  a  Moss  Flora  of  the  British  Isles. 

Heff  worked  on  several  genera,  especially  Quercus,  Cistus, 
Crocus  and  Sorbus,  but  published  very  little.  Those  who  knew 
him  well  were  very  much  aware  that  his  knowledge  of  the  British 
and  European  flora  was  prodigious,  and  that  much  of  this 
knowledge  died  with  him.  Of  course  his  contribution  to  the 
Flora  of  the  British  Isles  (1952),  with  T.G.  Tutin  and  A.R. 
Clapham,  will  ensure  him  a  permanent  place  in  the  annals  of 
British  botanical  history,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not 
publish  more  of  his  monographic  work. 

Heff's  influence  both  on  his  research  students  and  on 
undergraduates  was  enormous.  His  patience  and  kindness  were 
legion;  even  the  least  taxonomical ly  inclined  student  could  be 
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stimulated  by  his  field  teaching.  Several  of  his  students  now 
occupy  prominent  positions  in  the  field  of  systematics.  He  was 
President  of  the  British  Bryological  Society  (1962-63)  and  of 
the  Botanical  Society  of  the  British  Isles  (1965),  and  exerted 
a  great  influence  on  both  these  organizations. 

All  of  us  would  like  to  find  a  genuinely  native  species 
new  to  the  British  flora.  Heff  managed  it  with  bryophytes; 
indeed  he  found  some  new  to  science.  He  would  have  liked  to 
find  an  Angiosperm  species  new  to  Britain,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  I  have  happy  memories  of  a  day  he  and  I  once 
spent  in  1962,  whilst  running  a  field  course  in  Glen  Clova.  He 
suggested  that  Harrimanella  ( Cassiope )  hypnoides  was  a 
potential  British  native,  and  that  if  it  grew  in  Britain  it 
would  be  on  a  boring  mountain  where  no  botanist  would  waste 
time!  We  thus  spent  all  day  walking  fifteen  miles  over  some 
very  dull  mountain  heathland  and,  although  we  did  not  find 
Harrimanella  (not  surprisingly  in  July) ,  we  did  find  plenty  of 
bryophytes  and  much  else  of  botanical  interest  to  talk  about. 
There  are  few  botanists  of  his  calibre  and  breadth  in  any 
generation. 

Review 

The  number  of  British  species  first  recorded  by 
Oxfordshire  botanists  is  small.  If  one  compares  different 
sources,  discrepancies  soon  become  apparent,  but  the  exact 
figures  do  not  really  matter.  For  comparative  purposes  I  have 
used  Clarke's  First  Records  of  British  Flowering  Plants  (1900). 
His  figures  show  that  only  37  species  were  first  recorded  by 
Oxfordshire  botanists,  and  of  these  Jacob  Bobart  (the  younger) 
was  responsible  for  ten. 

The  reason  for  this  small  number  is  that  by  the  time 
botany  in  Oxford  was  well  under  way,  the  scope  for  adding  new 
species  was  not  great,  and  involved  travelling  of  the  kind  that 
Lightfoot  undertook  in  Scotland,  where  botanical  exploration 
had  not  been  so  intensive. 

Of  what  significance  is  the  mere  addition  of  species?  In 
scientific  terms,  perhaps,  not  a  great  deal.  As  I  have  said, 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  British  flora  include  a  much 
wider  range  of  activities  thah  the  recording  of  species  names. 
Of  course  Ray,  who  added  so  many,  was  much  more  than  a  mere 
name  recorder;  so  were  some  of  Oxfordshire's  leading  botanists, 
notably  Dillenius,  Sherard  and  Baxter. 

Conclusions 

I  have  attempted  in  a  short  space  to  cover  350  years  of 
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botany  in  Oxfordshire.  In  numerical  terms  the  contribution  is 
not  remarkable,  but  I  hope  that  it  has  been  made  clear  that 
during  this  period  Oxford  played  a  central  role  in  British 
botanical  life,  and  in  the  discovery  of  all  aspects  of  the 
British  flora.  Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Oxfordshire  botanists  were  prominent  in  the  botanical  world. 
After  this,  with  the  proliferation  of  universities  and  research 
institutes,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  old  Universities  would 
play,  relatively,  a  lesser  role.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  even  in  its  heyday  Oxford  had  long  periods  of  inactivity, 
and  also  that  botanical  activity  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
University;  Druce,  Browne,  Sherard  and  many  others  were 
amateurs . 

I  began  by  saying  that  Oxford  and  Oxfordshire  had  a  long 
tradition  of  botanical  work  going  back  to  the  early  seventeenth 
century.  What  can  we  expect  in  the  future?  Taxonomy  is  not 
fashionable  these  days  and  little  money  is  forthcoming  to 
support  it.  Oxford  has  been  luckier  than  some  in  this  respect. 

The  main  thrust  of  taxonomic  research  in  Oxford  at  present 
is  in  the  Tropics,  where  it  can  be  argued  it  is  much  more 
necessary  than  in  Britain.  In  the  near  future  amateurs, 
perhaps,  will  be  the  major  contributors  to  the  study  of 
floristics  in  Britain.  Certainly  the  flood  of  local 
Flora-writing  activity  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  amateurs.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  next  Flora  of  Oxfordshire  we  have  been 
fortunate  in  having  the  support  of  many  local  botanists.  Long 
may  this  strong  amateur  tradition  continue. 

The  presence  of  one  of  Britain's  major  herbaria  in  the 
Department  of  Plant  Sciences  at  Oxford  should  ensure  that  it 
will  continue  to  be  a  place  where  'field'  botanists  will  want 
to  study.  A  surprising  number  of  people  still  come  to  look  at 
the  British  collections.  At  least  in  the  long  term  it  seems 
likely  that  Oxford  will  continue  to  be  a  centre  of  activity  for 
systematic  botany. 
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GEORGE  DON,  1764-1814 
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Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh 


The  most  comprehensive  account  of  Don's  life  and 
achievements  has  been  given  in  the  'Life  and  Work  of  George 
Don'  by  G.  Claridge  Druce  (Druce  1904-05).  This  contains 
additional  information  in  the  form  of  foot-notes  by  Professor 
I.B.  Balfour.  Druce' s  paper  contains  biographical  information, 
much  of  it  anecdotal  in  nature,  and  largely  taken  from  the 
papers  on  Don  written  by  the  Forfar  school-master  John  Knox 
(Knox  1881).  In  his  paper,  Druce  also  amplifies  the  critical 
assessment  of  Don's  botanical  discoveries,  first  published  in  a 
series  of  papers  in  the  Scottish  Naturalist  (Druce  1883-84) .  In 
1912  Druce  wrote  a  final  work  on  Don,  for  the  Handbook  of  the 
British  Association  meeting  in  Dundee  (Druce  1912) .  This  gives 
a  revised  account  of  Don's  life  and  work,  but  is  more 
'literary'  in  style  and  contains  a  number  of  inaccuracies  and 
misprints. 

Early  Years 

Although  there  are  many  uncertainties  regarding  Don's 
early  years,  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  born  on  the  farm  of 
Ireland,  in  the  parish  of  Menmuir,  Forfarshire,  in  1764. 

His  father,  Alexander  Don,  worked  as  a  small  farmer  and 
currier,  and  later  as  a  boot-maker.  It  is  also  said  that  he  had 
a  love  of  horticulture.  In  about  1771  Alexander  Don  moved  his 
family  into  Forfar,  and  here  young  George  attended  the  parish 
school  and  began  to  develop  his  life-long  interest  in  natural 
history  during  rambles  in  the  surrounding  countryside.  When  he 
left  school,  at  the  age  of  about  fifteen,  he  was  sent  to  train 
as  a  gardener  at  Dupplin  House,  near  Perth.  It  was  here  that 
George  began  to  explore  the  Highlands  and  make  his  first  plant 
discoveries,  including  the  very  small  moss  Seligeria  doniana. 

After  a  few  years  George  moved  to  Dunblane  to  become 
apprenticed  to  a  clockmaker,  but  he  continued  his  plant 
collecting  and  formed  his  first  herbarium  -  now  lost.  Soon, 
however,  he  moved  again,  this  time  to  work  in  the  gardens  of 
Hewell  Hall,  Worcestershire. 

Although  there  are  no  precise  records  (even  his  sons 
disagreed  over  the  dates  and  order  of  his  movements) ,  he 
appears  to  have  lived  in  England  for  several  years,  with 
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occasional  visits  to  Scotland,  working  in  various  areas 
including  London  and  Doncaster.  He  also  visited  and  collected 
plants  in  Bristol  and  Oxford  (Druce  1912) . 

By  1788  he  had  returned  to  Scotland  for  good,  living  at 
first  in  Glasgow  and  working  as  a  journeyman  clockmaker,  but 
keeping  up  his  wide-ranging  botanical  explorations  at  weekends. 
In  1789  he  found  Carex  saxatilis  on  Ben  Lomond  and  Bartsia 
alpina  (new  to  Scotland)  on  Meall  Ghaordie.  In  the  same  year  he 
married  Caroline  Stewart,  whom  he  had  first  met  at  Dupplin. 
Fifteen  children  were  to  be  born  to  them,  but  only  five 
survived  their  father. 

Robert  Brown 

In  1791  Don  met  Robert  Brown  ('Jupiter  Botanicus'),  then 
only  seventeen  years  old  and  a  student  of  medicine  at 
Edinburgh.  Together  they  visited  the  Moss  of  Restenneth,  near 
Forfar,  where  they  discovered  Eriophorum  alpinum  (now  Sairpus 
hudsonianus )  in  its  only  known  British  locality  (see  Plate  1) . 
It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  in  August  1794  Brown  found 
Alopeourus  alpinus ,  then  new  to  science,  on  Lochnagar.  Brown 
gave  specimens  to  Don,  who  was  mistakenly  credited  with  its 
discovery  (Mabberly  1985).  The  type  specimen,  with  Brown's 
label,  may  be  seen  in  the  herbarium  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Edinburgh. 

John  Mackay 

During  his  time  in  Glasgow,  Don  formed  a  close  friendship 
with  another  remarkable  young  botanist  -  John  Mackay.  Mackay 
had  trained  as  a  gardener  at  Dickson  and  Company's  garden  in 
Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh  and  became  Principal  Gardener  to  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden  in  1800.  Don  and  Mackay  undertook 
extensive  field-work  together,  especially  on  Ben  Lawers,  where, 
in  1793,  they  discovered  Minuartia  rubella.  On  a  visit  to  Blair 
Athol  1,  the  Duke  of  Athol 1  and  his  sister  Lady  Charlotte  Murray 
(who  was  devoted  to  botany  and  gardening)  welcomed  the  two 
friends  and  invited  them  to  botanize  in  Glen  Tilt,  where  they 
stayed  in  the  Duke's  hunting  lodge  (Neill  1804). 

Don  had  been  moving  between  Glasgow  and  Forfar  for  some 
time  and  in  late  1793  he  returned  with  his  family  to  live  in 
Forfar.  At  this  time  it  is  assumed  that  he  rented  a  piece  of 
land  for  a  garden.  His  friendship  and  expeditions  with  Mackay 
continued.  In  1794  both  men  went  to  Skye,  but  they  missed  each 
other  and  so  travelled  separately.  Mackay,  however,  who  was 
following  Don,  had  no  trouble  in  tracing  his  route,  since  Don 
had  astonished  the  Highlanders  wherever  he  went  by  his  strange 
occupation  of  climbing  rocks  and  hooking  down  plants,  which 
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Plate  1 

Soirpus  hudsonianus  ( Eriophorum  alpinum ) 

Illustration  by  Sowerby  from  English  Botany  (1796) . 
Although  discovered  by  Don  and  Robert  Brown,  this  was 
drawn  from  a  specimen  sent  to  J.E.  Smith  by  John  Mackay. 
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they  regarded  as  weeds,  with  a  fifteen  foot  staff  crowned  by  an 
iron  spaddle  (Neill  1804).  Nearer  home,  in  the  following  year, 
Don  discovered  Lychnis  alpina  and  the  moss  Grimmia  doniana  in 
Clova. 

Dovehillock 

In  1797  Don  managed  to  acquire  about  an  acre  of  land  known 
as  Dovehillock  (or  Doohillock)  in  Forfar,  on  a  ninety-nine  year 
lease  with  a  yearly  rent  of  five  shillings.  A  condition  of  the 
lease  was  that  he  must  build  two  houses  on  the  land,  into  one 
of  which  the  family  moved.  There  they  tried  to  make  a  living  by 
growing  and  selling  vegetables.  The  ground  sloped  down  to  the 
west,  towards  where  Forfar  Loch  had  once  lain,  and  contained  a 
good  variety  of  soils.  Don  created  a  large  pond  and  filled  it 
with  aquatic  plants  and  fish.  In  a  large  border  he  grew  native 
plants  arranged  according  to  the  Linnean  System.  He  also  rented 
land  for  a  small  tree  nursery. 

Dr.  Patrick  Neill  of  Canonmills  Lodge,  Edinburgh,  Don's 
friend  and  publisher,  described  his  first  visit  to  Don's 
garden,  in  1797,  as  follows  (Neill  1853): 

"On  reaching  Forfar  towards  evening,  I  soon  found  Don's 
garden,  and  entering,  inquired  of  a  very  rough-looking  person 
with  a  spade  in  his  hand,  whom  I  took  for  a  workman,  whether 
Mr.  Don  was  at  home.  The  answer  was,  'Why,  Sir,  I  am  all  that 
you  will  get  for  him'  .  Having  apologized  in  the  best  way  I 
could,  I  stated  that  when  I  left  home  I  did  not  anticipate  a 
visit  to  Forfar,  else  I  could  have  brought  a  note  of 
introduction  from  Mr.  John  Mackay.  Mr.  Don,  pointing  to  my 
botanical  box,  immediately  said,  'That  is  introduction  enough 
to  me';  and  having  inspected  the  contents,  remarked  that  he 
was  in  want  of  an  example  of  Monandvia  Monogynia ,  an 
Equisetum  not  having  succeeded,  and  forthwith  conducted  me  to 
the  Linnaean  arrangement.  I  was  then  introduced  to  Caroline 
his  wife,  who  had  brought  him  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  I 
persuaded  him  to  accompany  me  to  the  inn  at  Forfar,  where  he 
spent  the  evening  with  me.  Next  morning  by  six  he  met  me 
there  by  appointment,  and  conducted  me  to  Restennet  Moss, 
where  I  had  the  great  atisf action  of  procuring  a  living 
patch  of  Eviophorum  alpinum,  and  a  number  of  fine  specimens 
for  drying.  The  Moss  was  at  this  time  partially  drained,  for 
the  sake  of  a  rich  deposit  of  marl;  but  at  one  end  there  was 
still  sufficient  marsh  for  the  growth  of  Cladium  Mariscus  and 
Eviophovum  angustifolium ,  and,  of  course,  for  the  rare  E. 
alpinum,  which  grew  on  the  drier  or  firmer  parts  of  the  Moss. 
Mr.  Don  remarked  that  in  a  few  years  the  plant  would 
disappear,  which  I  understand  has  accordingly  happened". 
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The  plant  is  indeed  now  extinct  in  Britain. 

Further  Expeditions 

Don  continued  his  collecting  expeditions,  often  being  away 
for  a  week  at  a  time,  covering  huge  distances  with  only  a  plaid 
for  clothing  and  a  bag  of  oatmeal  for  sustenance.  He  was  a 
strong  and  powerful  man,  but  he  neglected  the  business  side  of 
his  garden,  which  did  not  prosper.  He  sent  many  botanical 
specimens  to  patrons  who  took  an  interest  in  him,  such  as 
Brodie  of  Brodie,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  the  Countess  of 
Aylesford  -  who  painted  and  preserved  the  specimens  which  he 
sent  her.  He  explored  the  Grampians,  especially  the  Clova 
mountains,  and  in  1801  added  Cioerbita  alp-ina  to  the  British 
flora,  from  Lochnagar  (see  Plate  2)  .  His  enthusiasm  for  plant 
hunting  caused  him  to  lose  count  of  the  days,  and  one  Sunday 
morning,  it  is  said,  he  arrived  at  the  Manse  of  St.  Vigeans 
with  a  large  collection  of  plants  just  as  the  occupants  were 
leaving  for  church.  Explaining  to  his  friend  the  Minister  that 
he  did  not  know  what  day  of  the  week  it  was,  he  went  to  wash 
for  church,  but  was  presently  found  in  an  upstairs  bedroom, 
fast  asleep! 

Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh 

In  1802  Don's  friend,  John  Mackay,  died  after  a  lingering 
illness;  he  was  only  27  years  of  age  and  had  been  Principal 
Gardener  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  for  only  two 
years.  Neill  (1804)  relates  a  touching  story  of  how  Don  kept 
Mackay 's  spirits  up  by  strewing  his  table  with  mosses,  in  an 
attempt  to  distract  his  mind  from  his  sufferings  by  encouraging 
him  to  renew  his  interest  in  botany. 

When  Mackay  died,  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  and  Brodie  of 
Brodie  each  recommended  Don  to  Professor  Rutherford,  the  Regius 
Keeper,  as  a  suitable  successor.  At  first  Don  was  apparently 
unwilling  to  give  up  the  freedom  of  his  country  life  for  a 
restricted  and  ill-paid  post  in  the  city,  but  after  some  delay 
he  finally  accepted  and  took  up  his  duties  as  Principal 
Gardener  in  December  1802.  He  left  his  Forfar  garden  in  the 
care  of  his  father. 

Don  managed  to  continue  his  botanical  fieldwork  and  to 
make  new  discoveries,  and  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
Linnean  Society  in  1803.  With  Dr.  Neill  he  explored  the 
district  around  Edinburgh,  in  the  King's  Park  finding  about  a 
hundred  flowering  plants  and  two  hundred  cryptogams,  not 
previously  recorded  in  the  area.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  also  "attended  nearly 
all  the  medical  classes,  with  the  view  of  ultimately  following 
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that  profession"  (Neill  1853),  but  never  completed  his  studies. 
He  still  managed  to  reach  the  hills  from  time  to  time,  and  in 
October  1804  he  discovered  Encalypta  alpina  on  the  summit  of 
Ben  Lawers.  He  sent  a  specimen  of  this  rare  moss  to  his 
correspondent  N.J.  Winch  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Herbarium  Britannicum 

In  this  same  year  he  began  the  publication  of  his 
Herbarium  Britannicum,  dedicated  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Four 
fasciculi,  each  of  twenty-five  plants,  were  to  be  issued 
yearly,  and  these  were  to  contain  "a  due  proportion  of  alpine 
plants"  (Don  1804) .  These  fasciculi  appeared  at  intervals,  not 
always  correctly  dated,  and  contained  several  species  new  to 
the  British  flora.  The  ninth  and  last  fasciculus  was  probably 
issued  in  1813.  Neill,  whose  firm  printed  the  majority  of  them, 
contributed  greatly  by  interpreting  and  editing  Don's  labels.  A 
complete  set  of  Herbarium  Britannicum  is  housed  in  the 
herbarium  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh  (Evans  1934), 
and  the  almost  complete  set  examined  by  Druce  is  in  the 
herbarium  of  the  School  of  Botany,  Oxford  University.  Also  in 
Oxford  is  the  single  surviving  volume  of  Don's  herbarium,  which 
includes  about  three  hundred  monocots. 

Don  received  a  prize  from  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland 
for  a  paper  (of  considerable  ecological  interest)  entitled 
'Observations  on  some  of  the  Indigenous  Grasses  of  Britain, 
which  seem  deserving  of  Culture  for  Pasture  or  Hay'  (Don  1807) . 

Return  to  Dovehillock 

By  the  end  of  1806,  Don  had  resigned  from  his  post  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden,  after  a  tenure  of  only  four  years.  There 
may  have  been  a  number  of  reasons  for  this.  According  to  Neill, 
he  had  no  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  stove  plants.  His 
independent  and  choleric  temperament  would  not  have  allowed  him 
to  take  kindly  to  the  restrictions  of  the  job;  but  in  any  case, 
he  was  probably  attracted  back  to  a  freer  life  among  the 
mountains.  Finally,  it  was  becoming  impossible  to  maintain  his 
growing  family  on  his  small  stipend  of  £40  a  year.  By  early 
1807  the  family  was  back  at  Dovehillock. 

Here  Don  continued  his  horticultural  trade  and  also, 
although  he  had  not  apparently  completed  all  his  medical 
studies,  practised  medicine,  "following  his  profession  of  a 
country  surgeon,  which  he  had  qualified  himself  for  in 
Edinburgh"  (Neill  1853).  Neill  also  stated  that  he  might  have 
made  a  success  at  the  latter,  but  once  again  he  devoted  so  much 
of  his  time  and  energy  to  fieldwork  that  his  family  remained  in 
extreme  poverty. 
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Plate  2 


Alpine  Sow-thistle  Cieevbita  alpina 


Illustration  by  Sowerby  from  English  Botany  (1812). 
The  leaf  was  drawn  from  a  specimen  sent  to  J.E.  Smith  by 


Don. 
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Don  explored  the  lowland  country  as  well  as  the  Highlands, 
and  in  1807  discovered  Equisetum  variegation  on  the  Sands  of 
Barry.  In  the  same  year  he  found  Calamagrostis  striata  at  White 
Mire,  near  Forfar.  In  the  Highlands  (especially  around  Clova) 
he  still  made  discoveries,  and  revisited  the  haunts  of  plants 
he  had  found  in  former  years  -  such  as  the  bogs  favoured  by 
Carex  rariflora.  On  Ben  Lawers,  in  1810,  he  discovered  Carex 
atrofusaa,  not  seen  again  until  1892  when  it  was  refound  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Paul. 

Don  also  had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  forest  trees,  and 
in  1811  wrote  a  paper  ’On  the  varieties  of  the  Pinus 
silvestris,  or  Scots  Fir',  in  which  he  distinguished  four 
varieties  of  the  Scots  Pine  (Don  1814)  . 

Don  continued  to  send  specimens  to  correspondents.  Many  of 
the  specimens  which  he  sent  (with  excellent  observations)  to 
Sir  James  Edward  Smith  were  illustrated  by  Sowerby  and 
published  in  English  Botany  (see  Plate  2).  Dr.  Goodenough, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  another  correspondent,  who  once,  being 
in  Forfar  and  asking  for  Mr.  Don,  was  at  first  directed  to 
Colonel  George  Don.  The  Bishop,  noting  the  Colonel's  military 
bearing,  said  at  once  "No,  that  cannot  be  the  man  I  want",  upon 
which  the  native  said  "You'll  want  Doo  Hillock",  and  at  once 
took  him  lo  the  nursery,  where  they  found  the  botanist  hard  at 
work  on  his  plants.  The  Bishop  was  soon  in  cordial  conversation 
with  Don,  to  the  wonder  of  his  guide. 

Don's  Garden  at  Dovehillock 

A  detailed  account  of  Don's  garden  was  written  around  this 
time  by  his  friend  Dr.  Patrick  Neill,  under  the  title  'Account 
of  Forfar  Garden'  (Neill  1809),  as  follows: 

"The  existence  of  a  garden  and  flower-nurseries  at 
Forfar,  which,  for  the  number,  diversity,  and  rarity  of  the 
hardy  plants  cultivated  in  it  are  perhaps  scarcely  to  be 
surpassed  in  Britain,  is  a  fact  we  believe,  not  generally 
known.  We  think  it  right  to  give  it  what  publicity  is  in  our 
power,  both  as  a  piece  of  interesting  information  to 
botanical  amateurs,  and  of  justice  to  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  the  eminent  practical  botanist  (Mr  Geo.  Don,) 
who,  we  understand,  has  surmounted  many  difficulties  in 
following  out  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  in  forming  so 
extensive  and  curious  a  collection  of  living  plants.  The 
whole  of  the  plants  are  of  the  hardy  sort,  Mr  Don  not 
possessing  either  green-house  or  stove  for  the  protection  of 
such  as  are  tender.  It  is  in  alpine  plants,  and  in  hardy 
perennials  and  annuals,  that  the  Forfar  garden  excels.  The 
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garden  is  situated  on  a  bank  which  slopes  down  to  the  Lake  of 
Forfar,  not  far  from  the  town;  and  it  fortunately  includes  a 
great  variety  of  soils,  from  dry  sand  to  peat  bog.  No  place 
could  be  more  favourable  for  alpines  and  aquatics,  which  are 
in  general  found  to  be  of  rather  difficult  itivation,  but 
which  flourish  here  as  in  their  native  habitats....  To  give 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  collection,  I  shall  mention 
the  number  of  species  of  several  genera  which  are  at  present 
actually  growing  in  this  garden.  Of  the  genus  Veronica,  there 
are  55  species;  of  Salvia  50  species;  Campanula  44;  Allium 
40;  Saxifraga  46,  including  some  of  the  rarest  ones,  as  S. 
caesia,  petraea,  rivularis,  &c.;  Dianthus,  about  20  species; 
Cucubalus  13,  being  the  whole  ever  cultivated  in  Britain 
Silene  nearly  50;  Fumaria  14;  the  genera  Ononis,  Lathyrus, 
and  Vicia,  almost  complete;  Astragalus  40  species;  Trifolium, 
no  fewer  than  60;  Hieracium  44.  It  were  needless  to  enumerate 
more.  The  botanist  will  form  a  due  estimate  of  this 
collection  on  being  only  told,  that  he  may  here  see  upwards 
of  60  species  of  Carex  flourishing  in  great  perfection.  The 
agriculturist  may  here  find  the  whole  of  the  hardy  Gramina, 
carefully  distinguished  and  arranged,  amounting  to  above  100 
kinds.  This  season  Mr  Don  has  introduced  several  hundred 
species  of  hardy  plants,  most  of  which,  we  are  told,  have 
never  before  been  cultivated  in  Scotland.  Among  the  rare 
British  plants  at  present  in  flower  in  this  garden  may  be 
mentioned  the  elegant  little  grass  called  Knappia  agrostidea 
..  and  the  Holosteum  umbellatum. .  The  Forfar  Garden  it  must, 
however,  in  conclusion,  be  confessed  makes  very  little 
external  shew,  being  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  the 
ornament  which  arises  from  neat  alleys,  with  hedges  or 
edgings,  or  well  laid  out  and  well  kept  gravel-walks.  It  is, 
in  fact,  merely  an  uncommonly  excellent  collection  of  hardy 
plants. . . " . 

Plant  Catalogue 

Don  continued  to  maintain  a  remarkably  large  stock  of 
plants  in  his  garden,  and  must  eventually  have  obtained  a 
greenhouse.  This  is  shown  by  the  catalogue  of  plants,  offered 
for  sale  by  Don  in  1813,  wh^ich  contains  over  2,000  species, 
including  greenhouse  ones  (Don  1813b).  Patrick  Neill's  copy  of 
this  catalogue  is  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Edinburgh.  Don  still  neglected  the  business  side  of  his  garden 
and  became  steadily  more  impoverished  until,  in  1812,  an 
agreement  had  to  be  reached  with  his  creditors.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  in  this  year  that  he  made  some  of  his  most  notable 
discoveries  -  Oxytvopis  campestris  and  Salix  lanata  in  the 
Clova  hills,  and  Luzula  avcuata  on  Ben  Macdhui. 
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Account  of  the  Native  Plants  and  Animals  of  Forfar 

In  1813  Don's  'Account  of  the  Native  Plants  in  the  County 
of  Forfar,  and  the  Animals  to  be  found  there'  appeared  (Don 
1813a).  This  work  greatly  increased  the  knowledge  of  the 
natural  history  of  Angus,  containing  several  species  new  to  the 
British  flora  and  also  revealing  Don's  remarkably  wide 
knowledge  of  both  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals.  This  was 
his  most  important  and  comprehensive  publication. 

Last  Days 

In  the  autumn  of  1813,  Don  returned  home  with  a  severe 
cold,  which  developed  into  a  septic  throat.  He  lay  for  six 
weeks  in  great  pain  and  in  such  extreme  poverty  that  his  family 
depended  for  survival  on  the  rarity  of  their  neighbours.  Don 
died  on  15th  January  1814.  His  father  (aged  96),  who  lived  with 
the  family,  and  his  daughter  both  died  within  weeks  of  him.  His 
wife  and  five  surviving  sons  were  left  destitute.  A  fund  was 
opened  for  them,  however,  and  the  sum  of  £80  was  collected 
among  Don's  friends.  This  was  administered  by  Dr.  Neill,  and 
allowed  Mrs  Don  to  bring  up  and  educate  her  sons.  Of  these, 
George  and  David  became  distinguished  botanists,  while  the 
other  three  worked  as  gardeners. 

Don  had  little  in  common  with  the  people  of  Forfar  and 
little  contact  with  most  of  them.  He  held  radical  views,  and 
in  1799  had  joined  a  group  of  Forfarians  who  followed  William 
Godwin.  In  1795  this  group  had  formed  the  Forfar  Library,  which 
possessed  a  microscope,  a  telescope  and  other  scientific 
instruments  (Knox  1881) . 

At  Don's  funeral,  the  entire  town  -  the  largest  funeral 
gathering  ever  seen  in  Forfar  -  followed  his  coffin  to  an 
unmarked  grave;  but  it  was  not  until  1910  that  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  Appropriately,  this  was  unveiled  by 
Druce,  who  had  done  so  much  to  record  and  extol  Don's 
achievements  (Druce  1910) . 

Although  Don  was  lacking  in  formal  education,  and 
disadvantaged  by  his  working  class  origins  and  unremitting 
poverty,  he  earned  the  friendship  and  respect  of  many  eminent 
men  of  his  day.  Some  of  his  discoveries  which  were  doubted  or 
disbelieved  at  the  time  have  since  been  confirmed.  Carex 
atrofusoa  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  of  the  others,  the 
rediscovery  of  Homogyne  alpina  in  Clova  by  A. A.  Slack  in  1951 
was  particularly  noteworthy. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  Don's  other  'finds' 
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were  recorded  in  error,  -  perhaps  he  did  not  pay  due  attention 
to  the  precise  sites  of  his  discoveries  and,  in  his  garden, 
labels  may  well  have  been  transposed,  planting  overlapped,  or 
natives  confused  with  aliens.  Nevertheless,  all  must  surely 
admire  his  lifelong  dedication  to  plants,  and  his  amazing 
fortitude  which  allowed  him  to  make  such  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Scottish  flora. 
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WELSH  BOTANISTS  OF  THE  16TH  AND  17TH  CENTURIES 


By  R.G.  ELLIS 

Head  of  Vascular  Plants, 

Department  of  Botany,  National  Museum  of  Wales 


Introduction 

The  Welsh  are  not  normally  noted  for  their  interest  in 
natural  history,  but  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  find,  when 
researching  this  paper,  how  many  Welshmen  were  active  in  this 
field  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

This  paper  makes  no  claim  to  be  exhaustive,  but  does 
mention  those  men,  born  in  Wales,  who  through  their  work  or 
publications  showed  themselves  to  have  an  interest  in  the  study 
of  plants.  Many  of  the  place  names  mentioned  in  the  text  are 
shown  on  Map  1.  Readers  may  be  surprised  to  find  only  scant 
reference  to  perhaps  the  most  famous  Welsh  natural  historian  of 
the  period  -  Edward  Lhwyd.  This  is  an  omission,  not  on  the  part 
of  the  author,  but  at  the  express  wish  of  the  Conference 
organisers.  Those  who  wish  to  know  more  about  Lhwyd  can  refer 
to  the  biographies  by  Gunther  (1945)  or  Emery  (1971) . 

The  beginnings  of  botanical  study  in  Wales  are  unknown, 
although  it  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that,  by  the  Middle  Ages, 
most  monasteries  had  one  or  two  monks  who  concocted  herbal 
remedies  from  native  plants  for  their  fellow  monks  and  for  the 
local  populace. 

We  do  know  that,  in  at  least  one  centre,  Welsh  physicians 
were  familiar  with  many  native  plants,  especially  those 
considered  to  have  useful  medicinal  properties.  We  know  this 
from  the  several  medical  manuscripts  which  are  said  to  date 
from  the  13th  century.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  is 
generally  known  as  Meddygon  Myddvai  ( The  Physicians  of 
Myddfai) .  This  book  of  herbal  remedies  was  named  after  a  small 
village  in  Carmarthenshire,  not  far  from  Llandovery.  In  it  are 
mentioned  over  100  species  of  plants,  including  about  70  native 
to  Wales.  Tradition  has  it  that  this  herbal  was  compiled  in  the 
13th  century  by  a  physician  named  Rhiwallon  and  his  three  sons. 
It  was  copied  and  doubtless  added  to  by  Rhiwallon' s 
descendants,  who  maintained  their  practice  at  Myddfai  until  the 
18th  century.  Several  manuscript  copies  dating  from  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries  still  exist,  and  one  of  these  was  published 
by  the  Welsh  Manuscripts  Society  in  1861  (Williams  ab  Ithel 
1861) . 
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It  is  not  until  the  16th  century  that  we  come  across  the 
first  named  Welshmen  whom  we  know  for  certain  were  studying 
plants,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  they,  too,  were  more 
interested  in  the  medicinal  properties  of  plants  than  in  the 
plants  themselves. 

These  men  will  be  dealt  with  in  loose  chronological  order. 
About  some  there  is  a  wealth  of  information,  especially  on 
their  non-botanical  activities,  but  about  others  we  know  next 
to  nothing,  little  more  than  a  name  in  a  book  or  catalogue. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  men  under  discussion  were 
living  in  very  turbulent  political  times.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  period  there  was  the  religious  upheaval  caused  by  the 
Reformation  under  Henry  VIII  (1509-1547),  then  the  revival  of 
the  papists  under  Mary  (1553-1558),  and  their  subsequent 
suppression  under  Elizabeth  (1558-1603) .  Towards  the  end  of  the 
period  there  occurred  the  upheaval  caused  by  the  Civil  War 
(1642-1646)  and  the  eventual  Restoration  of  Charles  II  (1660). 

Rev.  William  Salusbury  (c.l 520-1600) 

The  Salusbury  family  was  perhaps  the  most  important  one  in 
the  history  of  Welsh  botany  in  the  period  under  review,  but 
there  is  considerable  uncertainty  about  their  origin.  All  we 
know  for  certain  is  that  the  family  was  established  at  Lleweni 
in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  Denbigh,  before  1334  and  that  this  estate 
became  the  seat  of  the  senior  branch  of  the  family,  with 
several  junior  branches  radiating  out  into  the  surrounding 
countryside.  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  that  the  family 
name  has  been  spelt  in  several  different  ways,  by  different 
members  of  the  family  and  sometimes  at  different  times  by  the 
same  person.  Salusbury,  Salisbury,  Salesbury  and  Salsbri  have 
all  been  used  at  one  time  or  another.  To  avoid  confusion  the 
spelling  Salusbury  is  adopted  here  throughout. 

William  Salusbury  was  head  of  one  of  the  junior  branches 
of  the  family  based  at  Plas  Isaf  near  Llanrwst.  He  is  best 
remembered  outside  botanical  circles  as  the  first  translator  of 
the  New  Testament  into  Welsh  from  the  original  Greek,  and  has 
been  described  as  Mthe  most  learned  Welshman  of  his  day:  he  was 
proficient  in  Hebrew,  Greek,*  Latin  and  a  number  of  modern 
languages,  and  was  a  master  of  many  different  subjects.  But, 
above  all,  he  was  a  Welsh  scholar  and  man  of  letters,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  representatives  of  Renaissance 
humanism  in  Wales"  (Lloyd  and  Jenkins  1959) . 

Salusbury  figures  in  this  account  of  Welsh  botanists  as 
the  author  of  a  famous  herbal.  Like  so  many  herbals  of  the  16th 
century,  it  was  not  an  original  work  but  drew  heavily  on  the 
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herbals  of  Turner,  Fuchs  and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  of  one  of 
his  contemporaries.  Salusbury's  herbal  was  written  entirely  in 
Welsh,  and  although  the  original  manuscript  is  lost  there  is, 
in  the  National  Library  of  Wales,  a  manuscript  copied  from  the 
original  in  1763.  An  edited  version  of  this  was  published  in 
1916  (Roberts  1916). 

The  main  botanical  interest  of  this  herbal  is  not  in  the 
remedies  it  contains,  but  in  the  occasional  references  to 
localities  where  Salusbury  had  seen  plants  growing,  thus 
providing  us  with  the  earliest  localised  (but  unpublished) 
records  of  Welsh  plants.  He  recorded  that  Water-plantain  Alisma 
plantago-aquatioa  grew  "In  a  pool  by  the  great  house  of  Sir 
John  Salusbury"  (of  whom  more  later) .  Other  plants  recorded 
from  this  locality  (Lleweni)  were  Spiny  Restharrow  Ononis 
spinosa,  Chamomile  Chamaemelum  nobile  and  Rye  Secale  oeveale , 
this  latter  being  the  only  record  in  the  herbal  to  be  dated  - 
1555.  In  mentioning  Mistletoe  Viscum  album ,  Salusbury  wrote  "I 
saw  it  with  berries  in  March  near  the  Bont-vaen  near  Chirk,  and 
without  berries  all  the  way  to  Ludlow".  Salusbury  evidently 
kept  a  garden  at  Plas  Isaf,  since  he  wrote  that  a  'Radish*  was 
transplanted  from  a  meadow  at  the  mouth  of  the  Llugwy  near 
Maenan  Abbey,  Llanrwst,  to  his  own  garden  (Gunther  1922:  242). 

Rev.  Thomas  Williams  (c. 1 550-c. 1620) 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Williams  was  a  contemporary  of  William 
Salusbury.  Born  at  Trefriw  near  Llanrwst  in  Caernarvonshire, 
Williams  became  a  noted  lexicographer  and  physician.  He  is 
thought  to  have  taken  Holy  Orders,  but  turned  from  the  ministry 
to  medical  practice.  His  main  literary  achievement  was  a 
Latin-Welsh  dictionary  which  contained,  in  addition,  a  list  of 
names  of  authors  and  poets  together  with  information  about  the 
period  in  which  they  lived,  an  extensive  collection  of  Welsh 
proverbs,  and  a  list  of  plant  names.  He  spent  so  much  time 
writing  this  that  he  lost  his  medical  practice,  and 
unfortunately  the  dictionary  was  never  published.  As  we  shall 
see  later,  however,  the  list  of  plant  names  it  contained  was 
published  by  Davies  in  1632.  Williams  also  compiled  a  herbal 
(unpublished)  which  William  Salusbury  acknowledged  as  one  of 
the  sources  on  which  he  drew  when  compiling  his  own  herbal. 

Humphrey  Llwyd  (1527-1568) 

Another  contemporary  of  William  Salusbury  was  Humphrey 
Llwyd,  a  noted  physician  and  herbalist,  who  has  been  described 
as  "a  person  of  great  eloquence,  an  excellent  rhetorician,  a 
sound  philosopher,  and  almost  [sic;  presumably  'a  most']  noted 
antiquary"  (Lloyd  and  Jenkins  1959) .  Llwyd  was  born  in  Denbigh 
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town  and,  after  a  spell  at  Oxford,  returned  to  Denbigh  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  is  perhaps  best  remembered  for  his  maps  of 
Wales  and  of  England  and  Wales,  which  were  the  first  s+parate 
printed  maps  of  these  regions  (North  1937) .  His  profession  as  a 
physician  explains  his  connection  with  botany,  and  he  wrote 
several  tracts  on  the  uses  of  plants  in  medicine. 

Henry  Salusbury  (1 561 -c. 1637) 

A  third  contemporary  of  William  Salusbury  was  his  kinsman 
Henry  Salusbury,  who  came  from  another  junior  branch  of  the 
Salusbury  family.  He,  like  Humphrey  Llwyd,  lived  and  practised 
medicine  at  Denbigh  and,  although  there  is  no  documentary 
evidence  to  prove  it,  he  must  have  been  in  touch  with  William 
Salusbury.  They  were  related,  lived  in  the  same  general  area, 
and  shared  the  same  interests.  They  were  both  deeply  interested 
in  the  Welsh  language,  and  Henry  wrote  a  Welsh  grammar 
(Salusbury  1593)  which  was  published  in  London  by  another 
member  of  the  Salusbury  family,  one  Thomas  Salisbury.  Henry 
also  started  work  on  a  Welsh-Latin  Dictionary,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  finished  it  before  his  death  in  about  1637. 

Sir  John  Salusbury  (1567-1612) 

With  Sir  John  Salusbury,  for  the  first  time  we  come  across 
a  man  who  studied  plants  in  their  own  right,  rather  than  for 
their  medicinal  properties. 

Sir  John  was  a  kinsman  of  the  two  Salusburys  already 
mentioned.  In  1586  he  inherited  the  large  estate  of  Lleweni 
when  his  elder  brother  Thomas  was  executed  for  treason.  This 
disgrace  was  to  have  lasting  consequences  for  Sir  John;  he 
became  the  target  of  several  local  enemies.  Chief  among  these 
was  a  junior  branch  of  the  Salusbury  family  based  at  Rug,  near 
Ruthin,  which  vied  with  the  parent  house  for  leadership  in 
Denbigh.  Sir  John  led  an  active  life;  he  was  even  involved  in  a 
duel  with  a  member  of  the  junior  branch  of  the  family  in  1593, 
and  had  to  take  flight  to  avoid  arrest.  He  studied  law  in 
London  and  spent  much  time  there  from  1595.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  was  knighted  by  her  in  1601. 
He  was  also  elected  to  Parliament  as  M.P.  for  Denbigh,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  returned  to  London  following  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  in  1603.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  working 
on  his  estates  at  Lleweni. 

Gunther  (1922:  238)  has  described  finding,  in  the  library 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  a  copy  of  Gerard’s  Herbal  (1597) 
inscribed  ’Sir  John  Salusbury  his  booke’  with  marginal  notes 
which  are  evidently  in  his  own  hand.  These  provide  us  with 
Welsh  localities  for  about  twenty  plants,  and  from  them  we  can 
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deduce  that  Sir  John  was  rather  proud  of  his  skill  as  a 
botanist.  He  writes  "I  Sir  John  Salusbury  found  the  Rose 
Pimpernel  1  [ Rosa  pimpinellif olia]  very  common  in  Garth  snodnay 
Parke  by  Denbighe.  Also  in  Merionethshire".  Of 
Grass-of-Parnassus  Pavnassia  palustris  he  writes  "Mr  Tho. 
Williames,  Clarke  &  phision,  sent  it  mee  Sir  John  Salusbury 
Knight,  for  another  hearb.  It  groweth  in  a  meade  of  Sir  John 
Winn  Knight".  Another  says  "Herbe  Paris  [ Paris  quadrifolia]  is 
found  neare  Carrewis  in  a  place  called  Cadnant  where  a  faire 
well  springeth  called  St.  Michael's  well,  ffynnon  Mihangel 
within  a  boult  shot  of  the  well  down  the  spring,  on  that  side 
of  the  water  as  Carewis  standeth  [i.e.  in  the  vice-county  of 
Flint],  where  like  wise  is  found  the  hearb  Twyblade  [Listeva 
ovata ]  and  by  reason  of  the  ranknes  of  the  place  there  are 
found  a  greate  store  of  herbe  paris  with  five  leaves  apeece  but 
the  year  1606  I  found  the  same  with  6  leaves". 

These  and  other  notes  give  us  a  very  attractive  picture  of 
a  Welsh  country  gentleman  at  the  time  of  James  I,  a  cultivated 
and  scholarly  man  who  took  an  evident  delight  in  exploring  the 
woods  and  meadows  of  his  own  and  neighbouring  estates,  often  to 
collect  plants  to  grow  in  his  garden. 

Sir  John  mentioned  two  non-native  plants  in  his  copy  of 
Gerard.  One  was  Helianthus  annuus :  "This  galant  greate 
sunflower  grewe  in  Sir  John  Salusbury' s  Garden  at  Llewenye  & 
cam  to  the  full  perfection  of  this  portraiture  [i.e.  the 
illustration  in  the  Herbal]  the  year  1607"  (Plate  1). 

Early  Welsh  Plant  Lists 

Hugh  Davies  (1813:  vi)  recorded  the  fact  that  the  two 
earliest  lists  of  Welsh  names  of  plants  to  be  published 
appeared  at  more  or  less  the  same  time  "but  neither  writer 
seems  to  have  been  privy  to  the  other's  design". 

The  author  of  the  first  published  list  of  Welsh  names  of 
plants  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Davies  (c.1570  -  1644).  He  was 
born  at  Llanrhaiadr  in  Denbighshire,  continuing  the  great 
tradition  of  that  county  in  having  produced  almost  all  the 
Welsh  botanists  so  far  mentioned.  Davies  was  the  compiler  of  a 
Welsh-Latin  Dictionary  (Davies  1632),  to  which  he  appended  a 
Welsh-Latin  Botanologia.  This  listed  about  1,000  Welsh  names  of 
plants,  and  according  to  Hugh  Davies  (1813:  vi)  "may... claim 
the  right  of  being  the  ground-work  of  this  undertaking", 
although  he  admitted  that  many  names  had  been  obtained  from 
"the  ancient  MSS.  of  the  celebrated  Meddygon  ( Physicians  of) 
Myddfai" .  What  Hugh  Davies  did  not  realise  was  that  this  list 
of  Welsh  names  of  plants  was  copied,  almost  in  its  entirety, 
from  the  manuscript  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Williams  mentioned 
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previously.  The  Rev.  J.  Davies  claimed  that  he  had  "changed, 
restored,  corrected  and  healed  whenever  there  was  need  for  the 
hand  of  a  doctor.... so  much  so  that  I  can  now  call  this  my  own 
work  as  opposed  to  that  of  Dr.  Williams"  (Rowlands  1869; 
English  translation,  K.  Davies  1986  pers.  comm.).  Scholars  who 
have  examined  both  works  are  agreed  that  John  Davies's  list  was 
little  more  than  an  index  to  the  original,  and  it  is  thus 
Williams  who  should  be  credited  with  preparing  "the  ground  work 
of  this  [i.e.  Hugh  Davies's]  undertaking". 

The  Rev.  John  Davies  is,  however,  correctly  credited  with 
recording  Cloudberry  Rubus  chamaemorus  near  the  summit  of  the 
Berwyn  Mountains. 

In  the  following  year  (1633)  another  list  of  Welsh  names 
of  plants  was  published.  This  list  was  by  Robert  Davyes,  who 
was  born  in  Gwysaney  in  Flintshire,  and  was  published  by  Thomas 
Johnson  in  his  1633  edition  of  Gerard's  Herbal  under  the  title 
A  Catalogue  of  the  Brittish  Names  of  Plants.  It  contained  about 
240  names,  most  of  which  were  considered  by  Hugh  Davies  (1813: 
vi)  to  be  accurate,  but  he  did  note  that  some  twenty  to  thirty 
of  the  names  were  applied  to  the  wrong  species. 

Thomas  Glynne  (fl.  1630s) 

Thomas  Glynne  was  probably  born  at  Glynllifon  in  the 
County  of  Caernarfon;  he  certainly  lived  there  for  most  of  his 
life.  Carter  (1955)  described  him  as  "a  keen  naturalist  and  a 
hospitable  patron  of  other  botanical  collectors  visiting  North 
Wales". 

The  Glynnes  were  one  of  the  most  influential  and  important 
families  in  Caernarfonshire.  The  head  of  the  family  from  1620 
to  1648  was  a  Thomas  Glynne,  who  was  three  times  M.P.  for 
Caernarfonshire  and  Governor  of  Caernarfon  Castle  in  1646 
(Lloyd  and  Jenkins  1959) .  Whether  this  Thomas  Glynne  and  Thomas 
Glynne  the  naturalist  were  one  and  the  same  person  is  not  known 
for  certain.  Carter  (1955)  obviously  thought  that  they  were, 
since  he  mentioned  that  Thomas  Glynne  the  naturalist  was  the 
brother  of  Sir  John  Glynne  who  became  Recorder  of  London  and 
Lord  Chief  Justice. 

Thomas  Glynne  the  naturalist  was  a  correspondent  of  Thomas 
Johnson,  and  in  the  early  1630s  he  sent  Johnson  several  of  his 
botanical  discoveries.  Three  of  these  were  included  in 
Johnson's  1633  edition  of  Gerard's  Herbal,  thus  giving  us  the 
first  published  localised  records  of  Welsh  plants  recorded  by  a 
Welshman. 

These  were  Sweet-flag  Acorns  calamus  -  "In  May  this  yeare 
1632,  I  received  from  the  worshipful  1  gentleman  Mr.  Tho.  Glynn 
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1  Flos  SolumAior, 


The  greater  Sunnc  flower. 


Plate  1 

Sunflower  Helianthus  animus 

As  illustrated  in  the  first  edition  of  Gerard's  Herbal  (1597) 
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of  Glynnlhivon  in  Carnarvanshire,  my  very  good  friend,  the 
pretty .... floure  of  this  plant;  which  I  could  never  see  here 
about  London";  Water  Avens  Geum  rivale  -  "The  red  floured 
mountaine  Avens  was  found  growing  in  Wales  by  my  much  honoured 
friend  Mr.  Thomas  Glynn ,  who  sent  some  plants  therof  to  our 
Herbarists,  in  whose  Gardens  it  thriveth  exceedingly";  and 
Cottonweed  Otanthus  marttimus,  the  first  British  record  -  "I 
also  had  it  sent  me  from  my  worshipfull  friend  Mr.  Thomas 
Glynne,  who  gathered  it  upon  the  sea  coast  of  Wales".  When 
Johnson  toured  Wales  in  1639,  he  stayed  with  Thomas  Glynne  at 
Glynllifon  and  was  shown  the  population  of  Otanthus  growing 
within  a  mile  of  the  house.  Sadly  this  species  is  no  longer 
found  growing  wild  in  mainland  Britain,  although  it  still  does 
so  in  Ireland. 

Johnson  showed  his  regard  for  Thomas  Glynne  by  dedicating 
the  account  of  his  Welsh  journey  to  him  (Johnson  1641;  English 
translation,  Thomas  1908) .  This  dedication  is  also  interesting 
for  the  rather  florid  description  of  the  origin  of  the  Welsh 
Nation.  He  postulated  that  it  was  founded  by  the  British  noble 
classes  who  had  fled  to  Wales  to  escape  slavery  under  the 
Romans.  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  this  passage  - 
"The  nobles,  flocking  hither  from  the  whole  province  [England], 
made  this  region,  which  was  even  before  this  time  noble,  as  is 
probable  being  inhabited  by  many  more  noble  men  (who,  as  far  as 
it  was  in  their  power,  tried  to  escape  the  yoke  of  the  Romans ) . 
And  this  part  of  the  Island  has,  up  to  the  present  day, 
produced  men  famous  in  war  and  in  the  pursuits  of  peace.  Nor 
will  you  anywhere  easily  find  men  who  are  more  well-born, 
magnanimous,  upright,  loyal  and  hospitable,  and  if  true 
nobility  derives  its  origin  from  manliness,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  this  nation  is  truly  noble". 


Morri s  Lloyd  (fl .  1640s) 

In  1640  occurred  the  first  mention  of  an  Anglesey  born 
botanist,  Morris  Lloyd,  who  lived  at  Treiorwerth.  He  was 
reported  by  Parkinson  (1640)  to  have  discovered  Mountain  Sorrel 
Oxyvia  digyna  in  Wales;  the  locality  is  not  mentioned  but  it 
was  almost  certainly  in  Snowdonia,  where  it  was  seen  by  Johnson 
in  1639.  We  know,  with  certainty,  nothing  else  about  this 
Morris  Lloyd,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Griffith 
(1903),  referred  to  a  Morys  Lloyd  "the  well-to-do  occupier"  of 
Plas  Bach  Farm  near  Treiorwerth  in  the  1640s.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  murdered  in  his  barn  by  Roundhead  soldiers,  and  was 
buried  on  3rd  October  1647.  Whether  these  two  Morris  Lloyds 
were  the  same  person,  or  were  even  related,  we  do  not  know. 
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Edward  Morgan  (c. 1619-1689) 

In  Johnson's  account  of  his  journey  to  Wales,  mentioned 
above  (Johnson  1641,  Thomas  1908),  he  wrote  that  "as  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  language  of  Ancient  Britain  [Welsh]  we  had  need 
of  an  interpreter,  for  which  purpose  we  engaged  Edward  Morgan 
who  was  a  student  of  botany,  and  paid  his  expenses". 

Nothing  is  known  of  Edward  Morgan's  early  years,  but  since 
he  was  obviously  a  Welsh  speaker  and  would  have  been  more 
likely  to  have  learnt  the  language  in  childhood  in  North  Wales 
than  anywhere  else,  he  was  probably  born  there  in  about  1619. 

After  his  journey  to  Wales  with  Johnson,  we  hear  nothing 
more  of  Morgan  until  about  1656.  He  had  evidently  continued  his 
botanical  studies,  since  according  to  the  diarist  John  Evelyn 
be  became  "a  very  skilful  botanist"  (Desmond  1977).  He  was  for 
some  time  gardener  to  the  Westminster  Physic  Garden  which, 
under  his  charge,  was  said  by  Dr.  Morison  (the  first  Professor 
of  Botany  at  Oxford)  to  be  the  place  to  visit  "for  ye  best 
collection  of  plants  in  England"  (Jeffers  1953). 

Little  is  known  of  this  garden  or  even  its  exact  location, 
but  Jeffers  (1953  and  1957)  has  written  a  very  interesting 
account  of  Edward  Morgan  and  the  Westminster  Physic  Garden. 
From  this  we  discover  that  Morgan  was  almost  certainly  employed 
as  Gardener  before  1656,  under  William  How(e)  who  was  one  of 
the  Masters  of  the  Garden.  Morgan's  period  as  Gardener  and  the 
Garden  itself  need  not  concern  us  here,  neither  need  his 
activities  in  London  before  that  period,  save  to  mention  that 
he  had  sent  plant  records  to  William  How(e)  who  entered  them  as 
manuscript  notes  in  his  own  copy  of  Phytologia  hritannica  of 
1650  (Jeffers  1953).  Jeffers  (1953)  recorded  that  Morgan  left 
the  Westminster  garden  in  about  1678  and  was  next  heard  of  in 
1680,  working  in  the  garden  at  Bodysgallen,  Llandudno.  This 
garden  belonged  to  Robert  Wynn,  whom  Morgan  had  met  previously 
on  his  journey  to  Wales  with  Johnson. 

In  1680,  Morgan  received  a  letter  from  Thomas  Thornes, 
written  on  behalf  of  Sir  John  Salusbury  of  Lleweni.  The  letter 
concerned  the  exchange  of  plants  and  seeds  and  thus  indicated 
that  the  garden  of  Lleweni  wasy  still  flourishing  long  after  the 
death  (in  1612)  of  the  Sir  John  Salusbury  mentioned  above 
(Gunther  1922:  308;  Jeffers  1953). 

Edward  Lhwyd  kept  in  touch  with  Morgan,  and  in  1685  wrote 
to  his  kinsman  David  Llwyd,  expressing  concern  that  he  had  not 
heard  from  Morgan  for  some  time  and  also  commending  Morgan 
highly  for  his  services  to  botany  (Gunther  1945:  74;  Jeffers 
1953) . 
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Edward  Morgan  was  next  heard  of  when  three  volumes  of  his 
hortus  siccus  were  presented  to  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford, 
following  his  death  in  1689.  This  comprised  some  two  thousand 
dried  plants;  most  of  the  specimens  are  unlocalized  but  many 
are  of  plants  native  to  Britain,  and  about  twenty  are  said  to 
have  been  collected  in  North  Wales,  including  Starry  Saxifrage 
Saxifraga  stellarfs  and  Water  Avens  Geum  rivale.  There  is  also 
a  list  of  names  of  some  North  Wales  plants  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  hortus  siccus  (Druce  1919)  . 

It  should  perhaps  be  noted  here  that  Gunther  (1922:  353) 
wrote  "I  am  not  quite  convinced  that  Edward  Morgan  of 
Bodysgallen  is  the  same  person  as  Edward  Morgan  of 
Westminster" . 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  (1612-1678) 

The  final  name  in  this  list  of  Welsh  botanists  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  a  name  which  is  perhaps  much  better  known 
in  horticultural  than  botanical  circles,  is  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer . 

Sir  Thomas  was  born  in  1612,  into  a  distinguished  family 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  Welsh  Kings  and  Princes.  We  do 
not  know  exactly  where  Sir  Thomas  was  born;  his  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  Parish  register  for  Hanmer.  His  father.  Sir  John 
Hanmer,  was  M.P.  for  Flint  and  died  in  1624  when  Sir  Thomas  was 
twelve  years  old.  After  a  distinguished  career  at  the  Court  of 
Charles  I  and  service  in  the  Royalist  Army  during  the  Civil 
War,  he  settled  at  Bettisfield.  This  is  an  area  on  the  borders 
of  England  and  Wales  that  used  to  be  marked  on  maps  as 
Flintshire  (detached),  but  is  now  included  in  that 
all-embracing  new  county  of  Clwyd. 

Bettisfield  was  "A  property  situated  amidst  beautiful 
surroundings"  and  a  rather  poetic  view  of  the  area  is  given  by 
Hanmer  (1877):  "Hanmer,  with  its  cup  of  springs;  Bettisfield, 
with  its  barley  fields;  Bronington,  wild  and  forestal; 
Tybroughton,  with  its  plume  of  firs;  Willington,  spectatress  of 
the  hills;  Halghton,  dweller  in  the  clay". 

For  the  rest  of  his  life  Hanmer  devoted  himself  to  his 
first  love  -  gardening,  on  which  he  became  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  of  his  time.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  John  Evelyn 
and  John  Rea,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  gardening  which  rivals 
anything  published  in  the  17th,  18th  or  even  19th  centuries, 
for  comprehensiveness,  readability  and  accuracy. 

The  Garden  Book  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  was  not,  however. 
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published  until  1933  (Hanmer  1933).  In  it  he  described  the 
different  types  of  plants  grown  in  his  garden  at  Bettisfield, 
how  to  grow  them,  times  of  flowering,  mixing  of  composts  etc. 
The  gardening  calendar  provided  by  Hanmer  in  his  book,  dated 
1653,  predated  that  of  John  Evelyn  by  eleven  years  and  is  thus 
the  earliest  known  gardening  calendar  in  the  English  language 
(Elstob,  in  Hanmer  1933). 

Unfortunately,  Hanmer  only  mentioned  one  plant  as  growing 
wild  in  his  neighbourhood.  Cornflower  Centaurea  oyanus.  He 
wrote  "The  Dowble  are  only  a  BLEW  and  a  PURPLE.  The  Single  are 
BLEW,  PURPLE,  WHITE  and  stript.  Most  of  the  sorts  are  very 
common,  and  grow  amongst  the  corne  in  the  fields,  and  the  Blew 
is  in  many  places  called  the  Blew  Bottle. ..  .All  the  sorts 
flower  from  May  till  Harvest".  This  is  an  interesting  record, 
since  the  Cornflower,  once  a  very  common  agricultural  weed,  is 
now  very  rare  in  Wales  and  if  found  at  all  is  either  a 
bird-seed  alien  or  a  garden  escape. 

There  is  an  interesting  link  between  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  and 
another  member  of  the  botanical  fraternity  of  North  Wales:  it 
appears  that  Hanmer  was  related  to  the  Salusbury  family.  His 
great  great  grandfather  Sir  John  Hanmer  wrote  to  a  John 
Salusbury  of  Lleweni  in  1597  about  the  problems  he  was  having 
with  rabbits  on  his  estates,  and  signed  himself  "Your  very 
assured  uncle,  Jo.  Hanmer"  (Hanmer  1877).  This  could  well  have 
been  the  John  Salusbury  mentioned  above,  since  he  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  head  of  the  Lleweni  household  at  that  time  and  the 
style  of  address  also  fits,  since  John  Salusbury  was  not 
knighted  until  1601. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  a  painting  of  Sir 
Thomas's  second  wife  shows  her  with  one  arm  resting  on  a  copy 
of  Gerard's  Herbal,  which  one  can  assume  with  some  degree  of 
confidence  was  a  favourite  book  of  her  husband. 

Sir  Thomas  died  in  1678  and  his  death  brings  to  an  end 
this  account  of  some  early  Welsh  Botanists. 

Note 


It  is  a  surprising  fact  that,  apart  from  the  'Physicians 
of  Myddfai',  all  the  Welshmen  whom  we  know  to  have  been  active 
in  studying  plants  before  the  close  of  the  17th  century  came 
from  North  Wales.  Why  there  should  be  this  apparent  lack  of 
interest  in  botany  in  the  South  is  something  which  cannot,  as 
yet,  be  explained.  I  have,  however,  done  no  more  than  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  subject  and  much  still  remains  to  be 
discovered. 
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Map  1 

Map  showing  the  main  place-names  mentioned  in  the  text. 
The  numbers  are  those  of  the  vice-counties. 
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THE  HEY-DAY  OF  IRISH  BOTANY,  1866-1916 

By  D . A .  WEBB 
Trinity  College,  Dublin 


Introduction 

Historians  keep  telling  us  that  history  cannot  be  divided 
up  into  neat  centuries  or  half-centuries,  but  the  dates  which  I 
have  chosen  as  the  boundaries  of  my  discourse,  1866  to  1916, 
were  not  arbitrarily  selected.  The  year  1866  saw  the 
publication  of  the  first  edition  of  Cybele  Hibernica,  by  David 
Moore  and  A.G.  More,  which  consolidated  the  results  of  what  can 
be  regarded  as  the  preliminary  phase  of  the  botanical 
exploration  of  Ireland.  Then  1916  saw  the  publication  of 
Scully's  Flora  of  Kerry,  the  last  major  contribution  to  Irish 
floristics  until  the  publication  of  The  Botanist  in  Ireland 
eighteen  years  later  (Praeger  1934) .  A  partial  explanation  for 
this  hiatus  lies  in  the  fact  that  1916  was  also  the  year  of  the 
Easter  Rising,  and  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  political  change 
and  uncertainty  which  cast  a  heavy  shadow  over  Irish  natural 
history. 

The  *fifty  years  between  1866  and  1916,  however,  saw  a 
botanical  exploration  of  Ireland  which  was  much  more  systematic 
than  any  which  had  preceded  it,  and  which  laid  the  foundations 
for  an  understanding  of  the  Irish  flora  which  could  be  called 
reasonably  complete.  The  seventy  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
1916  have  certainly  seen  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  new 
species,  the  effective  revision  of  some  critical  groups,  and  a 
few  important  revisions  of  accepted  distribution-patterns. 
These,  however,  may  fairly  be  compared  to  adding  the  finishing 
touches  to  a  portrait  of  which  the  main  lines  had  already  been 
clearly  drawn.  In  1866,  by  contrast,  the  portrait  was  not  much 
more  than  a  tentative  sketch. 

Not  only  did  the  half-century  with  which  I  deal  see  the 
accumulation  of  a  lot  of  new  data;  it  also  saw  its  very 
efficient  codification.  The  fact  that  the  second  edition  of 
Cybele  Hibernica  appeared  in  v1898  (Colgan  and  Scully  1898),  to 
be  followed  only  three  years  later  by  Praeger' s  Irish 
Topographical  Botany,  suggests  at  first  -ight  a  needless 
duplication  of  effort,  but  in  reality  the  two  volumes  are 
complementary.  Even  as  late  as  1929,  when  the  second  supplement 
to  Irish  Topographical  Botany  was  published,  the  Irish  botanist 
could,  by  the  consultation  of  only  four  texts,  form  a 
reasonable  picture  of  the  distribution  of  every  Irish  vascular 
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plant  and  of  the  history  of  its  discovery. 

The  picture  in  1865  had  been  very  different.  Mackay's 
Flora  Hibernica  (1836)  was  sound  enough,  but  by  then  it  was 
nearly  thirty  years  old  and  made  no  mention  of  a  number  of 
interesting  plants,  such  as  Erica  ciliaris ,  Simethis  planifolia 
and  Epipactis  atrorubens,  which  had  been  discovered  in  the 
1840s  and  1850s.  Moreover,  it  gave  only  a  few  stations  for  most 
species  and  made  no  attempt  to  indicate  general  distribution. 
To  back  this  up  there  were  old  and  imperfect  county  Floras  for 
Cork  (Power  1845)  and  Dublin  (Wade  1794),  and  Dickie's  Flora  of 
Ulster  (1864).  The  latter  was  a  useful  work,  but  inevitably,  in 
view  of  the  wide  area  it  covered,  without  much  topographical 
detail  except  for  rare  species. 

The  succeeding  half-century  saw  the  publication,  in 
addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  of  a  supplement  to 
Irish  Topographical  Botany  (Praeger  1906) ,  a  reasonably  good 
county  Flora  of  Donegal  (Hart  1898),  an  excellent  county  Flora 
of  Dublin  (Colgan  1904)  and  a  regional  Flora  (covering  three 
counties)  of  the  north-east  of  Ireland  (Stewart  and  Corry 
1888).  To  this  list  can  be  added  a  systematic  survey  of  many  of 
the  major  mountain  ranges  of  Ireland,  with  altitudinal  data  for 
numerous  species. 

New  Discoveries 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  the  field-work  which 
lay  behind  all  these  publications  would  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  many  plants  not  hitherto  recorded  for  Ireland.  So  it  did, 
but  the  number  was  rather  less  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  botanists  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  although  they 
left  large  tracts  of  Ireland  completely  unexplored,  had  a  good 
nose  for  the  localities  where  rare  plants  were  to  be  found.  So 
it  was,  then,  that  the  plants  of  extremely  limited  distribution 
which  had  already  been  recorded  for  Ireland  before  1866 
included  Saxifraga  nivalis  and  Arenaria  ciliata  from  the 
north-west,  Tuberaria  guttata  and  Sibthorpia  europaea  from  the 
south-west,  Eelianthenrum  canum  and  Astragalus  danicus  from 
Aran,  Erica  mackaiana  from  Connemara,  Otanthus  maritimus  from 
the  south-east,  Elatine  hydropiper  from  the  north-east  and 
Inula  salicina  and  Carex  appropinquata  from  the  midlands. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  still  some  gleaning  to  be  done.  If 
we  exclude  certain  or  probable  aliens,  taxa  not  now  regarded  as 
entitled  to  specific  rank,  and  segregates  from  critical  genera 
(in  which  uncertainties  of  nomenclature  often  make  it  difficult 
to  decide  who  was,  in  fact,  the  true  discoverer  of  a  given 
species),  we  are  left  with  twenty-two  'normal',  copper-bottomed 
species  which  were  added  to  the  Irish  list  in  the  half-century 
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under  review.  These  were  well  distributed  over  the  country:  six 
were  from  Ulster,  six  from  Munster,  and  seven  from  Leinster  - 
only  Connaught  makes  a  poor  showing  with  three.  I  shall  discuss 
these  species  and  their  finders  later,  but  first  I  must  give  a 
general  account  of  the  organized  field-work  of  the 
half-century. 

David  Moore,  A.G.  More,  and  Cybele  Hibernica 

The  publication  in  1866  of  the  first  edition  of  Cybele 
Hibernica  was  an  important  landmark  in  Irish  floristic  botany, 
not  least  because  it  indicated  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
distribution  of  so  many  species.  Its  authors  were  David  Moore 
and  A.G.  More,  both  of  Scottish  extraction.  David  Moore  had 
come  to  Ireland  as  a  gardener  in  1829,  served  as  botanist  on 
the  grandiose  but  short-lived  Ordnance  Survey  in  Antrim  and 
Derry,  and  returned  to  Dublin  to  direct  the  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Glasnevin,  which  he  rapidly  built  up  to  international  standard. 
In  spite  of  his  duties  at  the  Gardens,  he  remained  an  active 
field  botanist  all  his  life,  although  his  later  years  were 
devoted  mainly  to  bryophytes.  His  collaborator,  A.G.  More,  was 
twenty-three  years  younger.  He  lived  much  of  his  early  life  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  from  schooldays  onwards  spent  frequent 
holidays  in  Ireland  and  became  fascinated  by  its  natural 
history.  In  his  earlier  years,  at  least,  he  devoted  as  much 
time  to  birds  and  to  butterflies  as  he  did  to  plants. 

In  1864  More  proposed  to  David  Moore  that  they  should 
compile  a  Cybele  Hibernica  to  supplement  the  recently  completed 
Cybele  Britannica  by  H.C.  Watson  (Watson  1847-59).  Moore 
installed  him  at  Glasnevin  and  supplied  most  of  the  literature, 
specimens  and  personal  reminiscence  needed  for  the  task;  on 
More,  who  had  no  other  occupation  to  distract  him,  fell  the 
donkey-work  of  compilation.  The  resulting  volume  inevitably 
suffers  by  comparison  with  its  second  edition  of  1898,  which  is 
fuller,  more  handsome,  and  in  some  respects  clearer,  but  it  was 
of  great  value  in  its  day.  No  sooner  had  it  appeared  than  More 
was  making  plans  for  supplements,  one  of  which  appeared  in 
1872.  After  this  it  would  seem  that  More's  thoughts  veered 
towards  a  new  edition  rather  than  to  further  supplements. 
Although  he  did  not  live  to  see  it,  the  second  edition  owes 
much  to  the  elaborately  annotated  copy  of  the  first  edition,  on 
which  More  worked  until  near  his  death  in  1895. 

A.G.  More 

It  is  not  easy  from  his  Life  and  Letters  (Moffat  1898)  , 
nor  from  his  portrait,  to  form  a  very  vivid  impression  of 
More's  personality.  His  health  was  never  good;  in  later  years 
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he  suffered  from  chronic  bronchitis  and  in  his  undergraduate 
days  from  a  complaint  over  which  his  Life  draws  so  discreet  a 
veil  that  its  nature  can  only  be  guessed.  Twice  it  interrupted 
his  studies  at  Cambridge,  but  from  the  fact  that  a  few  weeks 
later  he  was  enjoying  an  energetic  holiday  in  Switzerland  one 
suspects  that  it  may  have  been  acute  depression.  In  middle  life 
he  was  an  active  field  naturalist  and  his  appointment  to  the 
staff  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  in  Dublin,  although  it  tied 
him  down  to  some  extent,  gave  him  an  ideal  post  from  which  to 
advise  and  encourage  aspiring  young  naturalists. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  More  deserves  to  be 
remembered  as  much  for  this  indirect  service  to  Irish 
floristics  as  for  his  direct  service  through  field-work  and 
publications.  Most  of  the  men  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
in  this  essay  were  essentially  loners;  More  alone  had 
disciples.  Among  those  whose  interests  he  directed  to 
field-work  in  botany  or  zoology,  there  are  two  or  three  for 
whom  the  word  'disciple'  is  not  quite  apposite  -  Hart,  for  one, 
was  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  disciples  are  made  -  but  for 
Barrington,  Vowel  1,  Colgan,  Scully  and  Barrett-Hamilton  the 
designation  is  apt  enough.  Not  only  did  More  turn  the  interests 
of  these  men  to  natural  history,  but  in  several  cases  he 
provided  them  with  a  programme.  He  induced  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  to  give  small  but  useful  grants  towards  the  exploration 
of  those  regions  which  could  be  seen  from  Cybele  Hibernica  to 
require  further  investigation.  As  a  result,  the  late  1870s  and 
the  early  and  middle  1880s  saw  a  systematic  exploration  of  all 
the  main  mountain-ranges  of  Ireland  (except,  curiously  enough, 
the  Wicklow  mountains),  of  a  number  of  off-shore  islands  (Tory, 
Inishbofin,  Rathlin,  the  Blaskets,  and  Lambay) ,  of  the  shores 
and  islands  of  three  major  lakes  (Erne,  Allen,  and  Ree) ,  and  of 
the  north  shore  of  the  Shannon  estuary.  Although  this  activity 
produced  only  two  additions  to  the  Irish  flora,  it  succeeded  in 
its  primary  purpose,  since  a  large  proportion  of  the  new 
localities  which  appeared  in  the  second  edition  of  Cybele 
Hibernica  derive  from  these  explorations. 

H.C.  Hart 

Of  the  men  who  carried  out  this  extensive  field-work,  H.C. 
Hart  stands  pre-eminent.  He'  ranged  over  the  mountains  of 
Galway,  Mayo,  Donegal  and  Tipperary,  accumulating  new 
localities  for  alpines  and  a  mass  of  altitudinal  data  for 
plants  of  all  kinds.  Hart  was  by  any  standard  a  remarkable  man. 
Handsome,  with  a  keen  intelligence  and  a  magnificent  physique, 
he  was,  unfortunately,  a  little  too  conscious  of  these 
advantages,  as  also  of  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  landed 
gentry.  This  led  to  a  certain  arrogance  of  manner,  and  a 
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tendency  to  show  off  his  physical  powers.  Only  with  Barrington, 
his  social  equal  and  contemporary,  were  his  relations  uniformly 
cordial,  and  he  is  the  only  man  known  to  have  quarrelled 
seriously  with  Praeger,  whom  he  seems  to  have  regarded  as  a 
young  interloper.  This  said,  however,  his  achievements  compel 
admiration.  He  strode  along  the  mountain-ridges  in  all  weathers 
at  five  or  six  miles  an  hour,  making  frequent  forays  to  explore 
the  cliffs  below  and  stuffing  plants  into  his  pockets  as  he 
went.  It  would  seem  that  his  memory  was  good  enough  to  justify 
this  technique,  since  although  his  herbarium  specimens  are 
deplorable  he  missed  very  few  interesting  plants,  and  only  on 
the  Galtees  did  he  make  serious  mistakes  in  his  topography.  He 
did  all  this  alone,  since  nobody  could  keep  up  with  him  and  he 
would  not  dally  for  a  slowcoach.  Meanwhile  he  was  accumulating 
data  for  his  Flora  of  the  County  Donegal,  the  county  in  which 
his  family  home  was  situated.  This  eventually  appeared  in  1898. 
It  has  its  defects,  not  least  in  the  entirely  disproportionate 
space  devoted  to  meteorological  statistics,  but  it  was  the 
first  county  Flora  in  Ireland  to  measure  up  to  modern 
standards,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  today,  with  a 
motor-car,  Donegal  is  a  troublesome  county  to  work. 

Hart  also  wrote  two  very  useful  miniature  Floras;  one  of 
Howth  (1887),  a  promontory  near  Dublin,  and  one  of  the  Aran 
Islands  (1873).  The  chief  difficulty  a  botanist  experiences  in 
Aran  is  the  multiplicity  of  high  stone  walls;  Hart  solved  this 
in  characteristic  style  by  knocking  them  down  and  getting  small 
boys  to  build  them  up  again  after  him.  He  also  did  a  survey  of 
the  island  of  Lambay,  and  of  the  main  rivers  of  south-eastern 
Ireland  from  source  to  mouth.  These  activities  would  have 
constituted  a  lifetime's  achievement  for  most  men,  but  Hart 
also  added  a  good  deal  of  bird-watching,  a  stint  as  botanist  on 
an  arctic  expedition,  a  report  on  the  botany  of  Sinai  and 
southern  Palestine,  a  book  on  the  animals  of  the  Bible,  and 
finally,  in  his  last  few  years,  editions  of  several  plays  of 
Shakespeare  and  some  writings  on  other  Elizabethan  dramatists. 
All  this  in  a  life  of  61  years. 

Richard  Barrington 

After  Hart,  the  man  who  achieved  most  in  More's  programme 
was  Richard  Barrington,  who  liVed  on  his  small  family  estate  at 
the  foot  of  the  Wicklow  mountains.  Although,  as  eighth  son,  he 
had  to  earn  his  keep  by  managing  the  farm,  he  had  ample  time 
for  travel.  He  was  primarily  an  ornithologist,  and  his  later 
years  were  devoted  mainly  to  the  organization  of  bird-records 
from  lighthouses.  As  a  young  man,  however,  he  made  a  botanical 
survey  of  Tory  Island  on  his  own  initiative  and  then,  under  the 
stimulus  of  A.G.  More,  surveys  of  the  Blasket  Islands,  of  the 
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Ben  Bulben  range,  and  of  Lough  Ree  and  Lough  Erne.  In  two  of 
these  surveys  he  was  accompanied  by  R.P.  Vowel 1,  who  acted  more 
perhaps  as  companion  than  as  expert  helper.  Barrington 
delighted  in  companionship,  and  although  a  very  skilled 
mountaineer  he  did  not  force  his  companions  beyond  their 
natural  inclinations.  He  continued  More's  tradition  of 
inspiring  his  younger  contemporaries  with  enthusiasm,  although 
most  of  them  turned  to  birds  and  mammals  rather  than  to  plants. 

The  Second  Edition  of  Cybele  Hibernica 

The  programme  of  exploration  which  I  have  summarized  above 
succeeded  well  in  its  primary  aim  of  filling  the  more  obvious 
gaps  in  the  distributional  data  in  Cybele  Hibernica,  and  by 
1885  it  must  have  been  clear  to  More  (who  was  by  now  the  only 
surviving  author  of  the  Cybele )  that  a  second  edition  would  be 
justified.  However,  it  was  just  at  this  time  that  his  health 
began  to  fail  seriously,  forcing  his  retirement  from  the  Museum 
in  1887,  and  even  with  the  increased  leisure  this  brought  he 
did  not  feel  up  to  the  task.  He  continued,  however,  to  annotate 
his  interleaved  copy,  and  shortly  before  his  death  he  expressed 
the  hope  that  Colgan  and  Scully,  two  of  his  'disciples',  should 
prepare  the  second  edition.  They  lost  no  time  in  getting  to 
work,  and  within  three  years  of  More's  death  had  produced  an 
admirable  volume  (Colgan  and  Scully  1898)  which  it  is  still  a 
pleasure  to  handle.  In  one  important  respect  this  volume  was  a 
pioneer,  although  I  have  never  seen  the  fact  alluded  to  in 
print.  It  showed  the  beginning  of  an  ecological,  as  distinct 
from  a  purely  chorological ,  analysis  of  plant  distribution  by 
distinguishing  in  the  text  a  considerable  number  of  species  as 
calcicole  or  calcifuge,  and  by  qualifying  the  words  with  the 
letters  A,  B  and  C  to  indicate  whether  the  species  was 
constantly,  strongly  or  only  moderately  restricted  to  lime-rich 
or  lime-free  soils.  I  cannot  discover  which  of  the  two  editors 
thought  of  this  plan,  since  they  were  both  to  follow  it  later 
in  their  county  Floras. 

N.  Colgan  and  R.W.  Scully 

Colgan  and  Scully  were  both  modest  and  retiring  men,  with 
plenty  of  ability  but  no  conventional  ambition.  Colgan  was 
content  to  spend  his  workiilg  life  as  clerk  to  the  Dublin 
Metropolitan  police  court;  Scully  qualified  in  medicine  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  but  never  practised.  When  the  editing  of 
the  Cybele  had  been  completed,  both  returned  to  the  tasks  which 
they  had,  at  More's  suggestion,  already  started;  the 
preparation  of  county  Floras  of  Dublin  and  Kerry  respectively. 
Colgan' s  Flora  of  County  Dublin  was  published  in  1904,  and 
Scully's  Flora  of  County  Kerry  in  1916.  They  are  similar  in 
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general  pattern,  and  both  are  of  first-rate  quality. 

If  Scully’s  makes  for  better  arm-chair  reading  today  it  is 
partly  because  his  material  is  much  more  interesting,  for 

Colgan  was  probably  the  abler  man  of  the  two.  Colgan  was  a  man 

of  literary  taste,  a  fair  linguist,  and  an  enterprising 

traveller  (who  went  as  far  afield  as  Morocco  and  made  some 
acute  observations  on  the  Hiberno-Cantabrian  plants  he  saw  in 
Spain),  but  he  hid  his  lights  under  a  bushel,  partly,  it  would 
seem,  from  shyness.  He  also  did  useful  work  in  Connemara, 
filling  in  one  or  two  of  Hart's  gaps  in  the  mountain  flora,  and 
describing  for  the  first  time  the  viviparous  variant  of 

Saxifraga  stellaris  in  Gleninagh.  Soon  after  his  Flora  had  been 
published  Colgan  turned  from  plants  to  marine  invertebrates  and 
published  some  valuable  papers  on  nudibranchs  and  tunicates. 
Scully,  on  the  other  hand,  published  little  beyond  his  Flora; 
he  deserves  credit,  however,  for  stimulating  Brunker  to  start 
work  on  his  Flora  of  the  County  Wicklow,  which  finally  appeared 
in  1950. 

The  Belfast  Influence 

All  the  men  I  have  so  far  mentioned  lived  in  or  near 
Dublin  for  at  least  a  large  part  of  their  working  lives.  It  is 
time  to  turn  to  Belfast.  In  comparison  with  Dublin,  Belfast 
suffered  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  the 
lack  of  an  educated  leisured  class  interested  in  natural 
history;  but  it  had  two  compensating  advantages.  One  of  these 
was  the  existence,  since  1863,  of  a  vigorous  Naturalists'  Field 
Club,  twenty-three  years  senior  to  its  sister  club  in  Dublin 
and  on  the  whole  more  serious  and  scientific  in  its  activities. 
It  formed  an  admirable  nursery  for  young  naturalists,  where 
they  could  get  advice,  gain  confidence  and  make  friends.  The 
other  advantage  was  the  tradition,  which  Belfast  shared  with 
Scotland  and  northern  England,  of  dogged  and  determined 
self-education  among  its  artisans. 

S. A.  Stewart 

No  better  example  of  this  can  be  found  than  S.A.  Stewart. 

Photographs  of  him  are  enough  to  tell  the  tale:  the  wideawake 

hat  and  heavy  frieze  coat,  thq  rugged,  granite  face,  but  with  a 
hint  of  gentleness  in  the  smile  -  these  indicate,  surely,  a  man 
who  has  pulled  himself  up  by  his  bootstraps  and  is  willing  to 
help  others  to  do  the  same.  Starting  as  an  errand-boy,  he  later 
became  a  trunk-maker,  and  ended  up  as  museum  curator  and 
Associate  of  the  Linnean  Society. 

At  first  Stewart  was  interested  mainly  in  geology,  but 

later,  partly  under  the  influence  of  More,  he  turned  almost 
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entirely  to  botany.  As  part  of  More's  programme,  he  carried  out 
surveys  of  Rathlin  Island,  of  Lough  Allen,  and  of  part  of  the 
Shannon  estuary.  He  is  chiefly  remembered,  however,  for  his 
Flora  of  the  North-East  of  Ireland  (1888),  which  covers  the 
counties  of  Down,  Antrim  and  Londonderry.  The  title-page  bears 
the  name  of  T.H.  Corry  as  joint  author,  but  unfortunately  this 
brilliant  young  botanist  was  drowned  before  the  book  had 
progressed  very  far  and  most  of  the  work  is  Stewart's.  It  makes 
rather  dry  reading,  but  the  author  declares  in  his  preface  that 
he  regards  "accuracy  of  immensely  more  value  than  copiousness", 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  records  have  been  very  carefully 
sifted. 


Robert  Lloyd  Praeger 

Stewart  has  one  more  claim  to  fame:  he  was  Praeger' s 
mentor,  in  so  far  as  Praeger  had  a  mentor.  I  have  left  myself 
too  little  space  to  do  justice  to  this  greatest  of  Irish  field 
botanists,  but  his  achievements  have  been  well  chronicled.  I 
would  refer  those  who  wish  to  know  more  about  Praeger  to  the 
excellent  biographical  sketch  recently  published  by  Timothy 
Collins  (1985);  this  includes  an  exhaustive  bibliography 
covering  789  publications. 

Praeger  began  systematic  botanical  work  in  1891,  exactly 
in  the  middle  of  my  half-century;  by  its  close,  twenty-five 
years  later,  he  had  written  or  edited  three  works  of  major 
importance  -  Irish  Topographical  Botany  (1901),  A  Tourist's 
Flora  of  the  West  of  Ireland  (1909),  and  the  Clare  Island 
Survey  (1911-15).  The  last-named  is  valuable  mainly  for  its 
zoological  results,  but  its  production  is  a  tribute  to 
Praeger's  unsurpassed  talent  for  organization.  Few  other  men 
could  have  brought  such  a  distinguished  team  of  specialists  to 
a  remote  island,  found  them  tolerable  conditions  in  which  to 
live  and  work,  and  induced  them  to  publish  their  reports  within 
four  years  of  the  completion  of  the  survey.  His  career  in  the 
National  Library  also  testifies  to  his  administrative  skill;  he 
was  not  a  great  librarian,  but  he  was  a  very  efficient  one.  He 
organized  innumerable  and  complex  Field  Club  outings  and  was 
Secretary  or  President  of  a  large  number  of  societies  and 
clubs,  but  he  never  al lowed  <-  himself  to  get  bogged  down  in 
administration  or  to  pursue  it  for  its  own  sake. 

In  his  botanical  field-work  Praeger  was  essentially  a 
loner;  he  often  accompanied  geologists,  zoologists  and 
archaeologists  on  their  trips  and  sometimes  noted  a  few  plants 
en  passant,  but  he  very  rarely  sought  out  another  botanist  as  a 
companion  and  very  few  of  his  publications  have  joint 
authorship.  He  was  by  no  means  a  misanthrope;  he  enjoyed 
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companionship  on  holiday  outings  or  after  the  day's  work  was 
done,  but  he  seems  to  have  realized  that  in  compiling  botanical 
records  most  companions  would  turn  out  to  be  a  drag  on  his 
speed  and  efficiency.  This  makes  his  achievement  of  Irish 
Topographical  Botany  all  the  more  impressive.  The  planning, 
compilation  and  presentation  of  the  data  is  masterly,  but 
behind  this  lay  two  hundred  days  of  field-work,  days  on  which 
the  distance  travelled  on  foot  was  seldom  less  than  twenty 
miles.  Well  over  half  the  records  are  Praeger's  own,  and  they 
are  backed  by  5,000  vouchers,  pressed  and  labelled  at  the  end 
of  the  long  day's  tramp.  The  book  is  in  every  way  a  model  of 
clarity,  and  the  forty  vice-counties  which  he  used  for 
recording  (based,  but  with  considerable  modifications,  on  the 
scheme  suggested  by  Babington  some  years  earlier)  have  stood 
the  test  of  time;  they  are  the  vice-counties  still  used  today. 

Lastly,  a  word  on  A  Tourist's  Flora  of  the  West  of  Ireland 
(1909).  This  is  largely  forgotten  today,  since  virtually  all  of 
its  material  was  incorporated  into  The  Botanist  in  Ireland  - 
Praeger's  final  summary  of  his  knowledge  of  Irish  plants, 
published  in  1934.  The  Tourist's  Flora,  however,  when  it 
appeared  in  1909,  was  strikingly  original;  not  only  did  it  give 
localities  for  plants,  but  it  also  listed  plants  for 
localities,  and  thus  told  the  tourist  both  where  to  go  and  what 
to  look  for  when  he  got  there.  It  seems  odd  that  this  technique 
has  been  used  so  little  for  Britain  or  for  any  part  of  it. 

By  1916  Praeger  was  51,  and  although  still  in  the  prime  of 
life  was  less  inclined  towards  strenuous  field-work,  for  his 
build  was  stocky  rather  than  wiry,  and  this  tends,  despite 
great  strength,  towards  stiffness  in  middle  age.  He  turned  to 
the  taxonomy  of  Sedu/n,  then  to  Sempervivum  and  its  associates, 
and  later  to  editing  and  to  the  writing  of  the  semi-popular 
books  on  which  his  fame  largely  rests.  In  his  early  work, 
however,  he  carried  on  the  great  tradition  of  his  predecessors, 
and  in  many  respects  improved  on  it. 

Praeger  and  Druce 

Praeger  inevitably  invites  comparison  with  Druce,  for, 
although  Druce  was  fifteep  years  older,  their  careers 
overlapped  for  half  a  lifetime,  and  each  was  undoubtedly  for  a 
long  time  the  uncrowned  king  of  floristic  botany  in  his 
respective  domain.  Druce  had,  perhaps,  the  more  penetrating 
mind,  but  Praeger  the  more  efficient  one;  Praeger  did  rather 
less,  but  he  made  far  fewer  mistakes.  And  although  Praeger  was 
never  adored  as  Druce  was,  neither  was  he  hated  as  was  Druce. 
Praeger  could  be  a  bit  gruff  and  unapproachable,  but  he  was 
quite  devoid  of  vanity.  His  reviews  could  be  sharply  critical, 
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but  they  were  fair  and  objective,  and  when  he  was  criticized 
his  replies  were  patient,  even-tempered,  and  for  that  reason 
convincing. 

New  Irish  Species,  1866-1916 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  twenty-two  native  species  new  to 
Ireland  were  recorded  in  the  half-century  under  consideration, 
and  I  must  conclude  with  a  brief  account  of  these. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  that  only  two  were  discovered  in 
the  course  of  the  systematic  explorations  which  I  have 
chronicled  and  which  brought  in  such  an  enormous  mass  of  new 
county  records.  These  were  Carex  aquatilis ,  found  by  Stewart 
near  Lough  Allen,  and  Epilobium  alsine  folium,  found  by 
Barrington  and  Vowel 1  on  the  Ben  Bulben  range,  both  in  the  year 
1884.  Praeger's  work  for  his  Irish  Topographical  Botany, 
although  it  covered  so  much  unexplored  country,  failed,  rather 
astonishingly,  to  bring  in  a  single  new  species.  The  only  new 
native  species  to  Praeger's  credit  before  1916  was  Arctium 
lappa ,  which  he  found  in  County  Armagh  in  1892,  before  he  came 
south.  After  1916  he  diagnosed  some  interesting  new  hybrids  and 
found  Sorbus  anglica  and  Gymnocarpium  robertianum. 

Six  of  the  new  species  were  discovered  by  Moore  or  More 
within  a  few  years  of  the  publication  of  Cybele  Hihernica; 
Carex  divisa  in  Dublin  in  1866,  Trifolium  subterraneum  in 
Wicklow  in  1867,  Eleocharis  parvula,  also  in  Wicklow,  in  1868, 
Trifolium  glomeratum  in  Wicklow  and  Deschampsia  setacea  in 
Connemara,  both  in  1869,  and  Ryrola  rotundifolia  in  Westmeath 
in  1870.  Colgan  found  Scrophularia  umbrosa  in  County  Dublin, 
and  Hart  found  Helianthemum  nummularium  in  Donegal,  while 
accumulating  data  for  their  respective  county  Floras,  and 
Colgan  also  diagnosed  Carex  magellanica  from  a  few  stems  sent 
to  him  along  with  other  matter  from  County  Antrim. 

The  remaining  ten  species,  however,  were  found  by  people 
whom  I  have  not  so  far  had  occasion  to  mention.  Four  of  them. 
Ranunculus  tripartitus,  Oenanthe  pimpinelloides ,  Brachypodium 
pinnatum  and  Viola  lactea,  were  discovered  between  1896  and 
1900  by  R.A.  Phillips,  a  keen-eyed  commercial  traveller  whose 
business  took  him  through  mych  of  Munster  from  his  base  in 
Cork.  Leucojum  aestivum  was  found  in  County  Wexford  by  the  Rev. 
E.S.  Marshall,  a  visitor  from  England,  Carex  pauciflora  and 
Hypochaeris  glabra  in  Ulster  by  the  Rev.  H.W.  Lett,  who  was 
primarily  a  bryologist,  Teesdalia  nudicaulis  beside  Lough  Neagh 
by  Mrs  Leebody,  and  Limosella  aquatica  in  County  Clare  by  P.B. 
O' Kelly.  Last  and  most  surprising  of  all,  Scirpus  triqueter  had 
to  wait  for  admission  to  the  Irish  list  until  1900,  when  it  was 
recorded  by  R.D.  O'Brien.  This  species  grows  in  Ireland  only  on 
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the  Shannon  estuary,  but  grows  there  in  great  abundance  up  to 
the  city  limits  of  Limerick. 

Conclusion 

My  time  is  up  and  my  tale  is  told.  Has  it  any  moral?  I  was 
struck,  when  reading  through  the  history  of  the  Botanical 
Exchange  Club  and  the  B.S.B.I.  over  much  the  same  period  (Allen 
1986) ,  to  learn  how  much  more  colourful  was  the  botanical  scene 
in  England,  and  how  much  more  quarrelsome.  In  Ireland  we  had 
occasional  jealousies  and  short-lived  disagreements  (Praeger 
broke  off  his  correspondence  with  Hart  after  a  particularly 
rude  letter  from  him),  but  we  had  no  dictators,  no  prima 
donnas,  nobody  as  venomous  as  James  Britten  or  as  volcanic  as 
Wilmott . 

This  was  at  least  in  part  because  we  were  not  trying  to 
run  a  club  or  society.  The  Dublin  and  Belfast  Field  Clubs  were 
active,  but  they  served  the  useful  function  of  getting 
naturalists  to  know  each  other  and  enabling  the  younger  ones  to 
find  their  feet.  They  did  not  try  to  direct  or  accomplish 
research,  or  to  publish  results.  Our  botanists  for  the  most 
part  worked  in  solitude.  Praeger  was  a  man  of  many  interests 
and  many  activities,  but  for  five  years  he  dropped  them  nearly 
all  and  worked  solidly  at  the  field-work  for  Irish 
Topographical  Botany  and  for  another  year  at  writing  it  up. 
That,  I  think,  is  the  way  to  get  things  done. 
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THE  LIZARD  FLORA:  A  HISTORY  OF  DISCOVERY 

By  A . J .  BYFIELD, 

Department  of  Botany, 

University  of  Bristol 


Early  Visitors 

" Juniper ,  or  Firreleaved  heath,  with  many  flowers.  By  the 
way-side  going  from  Helston  to  the  Lezard-point  in  Cornwal , 
plentifully" :  it  is  fitting  that  this  should  be  the  first 
published  record  of  a  plant  from  the  Lizard,  for  the  species  in 
question.  Erica  vagans,  is  probably  the  district’s  best  known 
plant.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  abundant,  dominating  many 
square  kilometres  of  the  peninsula's  serpentine  and  gabbro 
heaths.  The  heather  was  noted  by  John  Ray,  the  great  Cambridge 
botanist,  in  1667,  during  a  rapid  visit  to  this,  the  most 
southerly  part  of  the  British  mainland  (Ray  1670) .  On  reaching 
the  Point,  Ray  found  Autumn  Squill  Scilla  autwmalis,  Fringed 
Rupturewort  Hemiaria  ciliolata  and  Wild  Asparagus  Asparagus 
officinalis  ssp.  prostratus  all  growing  abundantly,  and  the 
last  two  new  to  the  British  flora.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that 
all  these  taxa  still  thrive  at  this  spot,  some  three  hundred 
years  later,  although  their  survival  is  currently  threatened  by 
the  continuing  spread  of  certain  introduced  members  of  the 
family  Aizoaceae. 

Of  the  earliest  botanical  visitors  to  the  Lizard,  Sir 
Thomas  Geary  Cullum  also  deserves  mention  as  the  discoverer  of 
the  Hairy  Greenweed  Genista  pilosa,  new  to  Cornwall,  on  30th 
July  1789.  A  specimen  survives  at  Kew,  and  the  label  describes 
the  locality  as  "on  Gew-Graze  Soap  Rock. .. almost  4  miles  from 
the  Lizard  Point".  The  species  remains  abundant  at  this 
locality  to  this  day,  as  it  does  in  scattered  sites  along  the 
Lizard's  west  coast. 

The  Nineteenth  Century 

Rev.  C.A.  Johns 

The  early  travellers  recorded  only  the  more  showy  species. 
All  the  smaller  and  less  attractive  species,  for  which  the 
district  is  also  famed,  were  not  to  be  discovered  until  the 
nineteenth  or  even  the  twentieth  centuries.  Indeed  it  was  not 
until  the  fourth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the 
district  was  truly  put  on  the  'botanical  map':  if  the  honour  of 
the  discovery  of  this  area's  enormously  rich  flora  is  to  be 
awarded  to  one  man,  then  the  recipient  should  be  the  Rev. 
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Charles  Alexander  Johns,  author  of  Flowers  of  the  Field  (1851), 
Forest  Trees  of  Britain  (1847a),  and,  of  course,  A  Week  at  the 
Lizard.  This  last-named  publication  (Johns  1848)  recorded  his 
first  visit  to  the  area  -  "On  the  24th  August,  1831,  I  happened 
to  be  residing  in  Helston,  and  having  heard  a  great  deal  of  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  of  Kynance  Cove,  and  of  the  rare  plants 
which  grew  on  the  rock  there,  I  determined  to  see  for  myself 
whether  the  accounts  which  I  had  heard  were  true".  Evidently 
the  reports  were  correct,  for  Johns,  a  Helston  schoolmaster  for 
over  fifteen  years,  frequently  visited  the  Lizard  during  his 
Cornish  residence.  Whilst  he  largely  restricted  his  exploration 
to  the  Lizard  coastline,  and  in  particular  to  its  western  one, 
virtually  ignoring  the  expansive  heaths  of  the  peninsula's 
interior,  he  documented  not  only  new  species  for  the  district, 
but  also  new  localities  for  taxa  already  discovered.  His  most 
notable  find,  the  Upright  Clover  Trifolium  striotum,  will  be 
discussed  later. 

In  1848,  the  first  edition  of  A  Week  at  the  Lizard  was 
published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
This  work,  for  which  Johns  received  the  princely  sum  of  £40, 
not  only  described  the  district's  botany,  but  also  such  widely 
varied  subjects  as  the  local  geology,  history,  archaeology  and 
industry.  It  was  written  as  a  guide  for  visitors  to  the  area, 
ran  to  four  editions,  and  today  remains  unchallenged  as  the 
best  guide  to  this  fascinating  area  -  a  reflection  of  the 
author's  remarkable  ability  to  combine  factual  accuracy  with  an 
immensely  readable  style  of  writing.  It  also  reflects  how 
relatively  minor  the  changes  have  been  to  the  area's  vegetation 
and  flora  in  the  subsequent  140  years. 

The  Lizard  Clovers 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  the  three  classic  Lizard 
clovers  were  discovered,  all  new  to  the  British  flora.  The 
first  was  located  by  a  great  friend  of  Johns,  the  Rev.  William 
Strong  Hore,  a  Devon  botanist  who  explored  the  Lizard  on 
several  occasions.  On  his  first  visit,  in  1838,  he  discovered 
the  Long-headed  Clover  Trifolium  inoarnatum  ssp.  molinerii  "to 
the  west  of  the  Lizard  Point  at  about  \  a  mile  w.  of  the 
Lighthouses  in  a  field  and  in  a  cliff"  (specimen,  dated  28th 
June  1838,  at  Kew) .  He  reported  the  discovery,  at  two  sites,  in 
the  Phytologist  (Hore  1842)  where  the  date  was  mistakenly  given 
as  1839;  although  he  corrected  this  in  a  subsequent  paper  (Hore 
1845),  later  authors  have  still  transcribed  the  date 
incorrectly.  In  his  first  paper  Hore  pointed  out  that  one  site 
was  "on  the  verge  of  the  cliff  where  the  turf  had  never  been 
disturbed";  however,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  'un-natural' 
field  site  referred  to  on  the  label.  It  is  clear  from  this 


Plate  1 

The  Rev.  C.A.  Johns  in  a  predicament  while  botanizing 
on  a  Lizard  cliff.  Wood  engraving  from  Johns  (1848). 
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omission,  and  from  later  writings  by  both  himself  and  Johns, 
that  both  men  were  at  pains  to  stress  that  the  plant  was  indeed 
native  at  the  Lizard  and  not  just  a  "mere  variety"  of  the 
cultivated  Crimson  Clover  T.  incarnatum  ssp.  incarnation.  Johns 
subsequently  dismissed  the  suggestion  that  he  or  Hore  had 
dishonestly  planted  it  in  order  to  gain  "a  mite  of  eclat" 
(Johns  1847b)!  A  fuller  account  of  this  plant's  history  at  the 
Lizard  is  given  by  Martin  and  Frost  (1980). 

Little  more  than  a  year  later,  on  23rd  July  1839,  Charles 
Cardale  Babington  and  William  Borrer  discovered  "on  the  left 
bank  ascending  towards  Ruan  Minor  from  the  village  [of 
Cadgwith]  a  curious  Trifolium "  (Babington  1897:  82).  The  clover 
proved  to  be  the  Twin-headed  Clover  T.  bocconei,  and  it 
continued  to  flourish  at  this  site  (on  top  of  a  wall)  for  many 
years.  Writing  (on  the  back  of  a  photograph  of  this  plant)  to 
the  great  Cornish  botanist,  Edgar  Thurston,  in  1930  H.F.  Devis 
wrote:  "Do  you  recognise  the  Babington  Wall.  Splendid  show  this 
year  -  but  just  going  over  when  I  took  the  photo"  (photograph 
at  Kew)  .  The  plant  persisted  at  this  site  until  as  late  as 
1965,  when  Dr.  Francis  Rose  (pers.  comm.)  recorded  one  or  two 
plants,  but  apparently  no  one  has  seen  it  since  on  the  wall. 
Babington  visited  the  Lizard  on  two  further  occasions,  in  1867 
and  1883,  but  made  no  further  outstanding  discoveries.  T. 
bocconei  is  still  not  known  from  elsewhere  in  Britain,  but  has 
subsequently  been  discovered  in  about  twenty  further  sites  on 
the  Lizard.  It  is  interesting  that  at  none  of  these  sites  does 
the  plant  grow  on  walls  or  in  other  man-made  habitats. 

The  discoverer  of  the  last  rare  Lizard  clover,  Trifolium 
strictun,  was,  appropriately,  Johns  himself,  at  Caerthillian 
Valley  in  early  July  1847.  Here  it  grew  with  the  aforementioned 
clovers,  and  it  was  here  that  Johns  performed  his  oft-quoted 
'hat  trick':  "So  abundant  are  the  Leguminosae  at  this  spot  that 
I  covered  with  my  hat  Trifolium  Bocconi,  T.  strictum,  T. 
Molinerii,  T.  scabrum,  T.  striatum,  T.  arvense,  Lotus  hispidus 
and  Anthyllis  vulneraria  var.  Dillenii.  Had  the  rim  been  a 
little  wider  I  might  have  included  Genista  tinctoria  and  Lotus 
corniculatus"  (Johns  1847c).  Elsewhere  (Johns  1848),  we  are 
informed  that  this  impromptu  quadrat  was  a  "straw  hat  with  a 
broad  brim"!  Nevertheless,  with  fourteen  species  of  Trifolium 
in  a  single  valley,  Caerthillian  remains  the  richest  spot  for 
clovers  in  our  Islands. 

James  Cunnack 

James  Cunnack,  another  Helston  botanist,  added  further 
notable  finds  to  the  Lizard  flora,  especially  during  the  1870s: 
indeed  his  botanical  prowess  has  not,  perhaps,  received  the 
praise  it  deserves.  Although  the  first  published  record  for 
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Wavy-leaved  St  John's-wort  Hypericum  undulatum  was  made  by 
Archer-Briggs  in  the  1870s,  Cunnack  had  noticed  the  plant 
flourishing  in  the  Helston  district  some  twenty  years  earlier. 
He  failed,  however,  to  publish  the  record,  possibly  not 
realising  its  importance.  Similarly  Cunnack' s  record  of  the 
Shore  Dock  Rvmex  rupestris  at  "Gunwalloe,  four  miles  from 
Helston"  in  August  1875,  was  pipped  at  the  post  by 
Archer-Briggs'  first  British  record  from  Wembury,  South  Devon, 
in  the  preceding  month.  R.  rupestris ,  an  elusive  dock,  has 
always  remained  very  rare  at  the  Lizard,  but  a  small  population 
was  refound  at  the  Gunwalloe  locality  in  1985.  Two  further 
plants  of  considerable  note,  which  Cunnack  added  to  the 
district's  flora,  were  Four-leaved  Allseed  Poiycarpon 
tetraphyllum  found  only  yards  from  the  'Babington  Wall'  at 
Cadgwith  in  July  1872,  and  where  it  has  persisted  -  albeit 
spasmodically  -  to  the  present  day;  and  a  prostrate  variety  of 
Juniper  Juniperus  communis  "on  some  rocky  ground  at  the  head  of 

Gew  Graze  Cove . a  long  way  from  any  habitation  and  certainly 

not  planted  by  any  of  the  natives".  Coombe  (1973)  documented  in 
detail  the  taxonomy,  history  and  ecology  of  this  relict 
population  of  Juniper  -  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  plants 
appear  to  be  morphologically  intermediate  between  the  two 
recognised  subspecies,  ssp.  communis  and  ssp.  nana.  Despite 
being  fairly  abundant  formerly,  only  ten  bushes  are  now  known 
to  occur  and  this  taxon  today  is  one  of  the  most  threatened 
members  of  the  Lizard's  flora. 

Late  Nineteenth  Century 

By  the  1870s  and  1880s  the  Lizard  was  firmly  established 
as  a  mecca  for  botanists  in  search  of  rarities.  Johns  (1848) 
commented  "to  the  sharp-eyed  botanist  I  firmly  believe  that  no 

extent  of  country  of  equal  dimensions,  except . the 

sub-alpine  regions,  produces  so  many  rare  and  characteristic 
plants  as  the  Lizard  District".  From  this  time  onwards,  strings 
of  botanists  paid  their  respects  to  the  flora,  but  most  left 
without  contributing  to  our  knowledge.  In  the  words  of  Melville 
(1938)  such  visits  to  the  Lizard  were  little  more  than 
"fleeting  hunts  for  rarities",  and  this  holds  true  today  as 
much  as  it  did  in  the  past.  There  have  been  exceptions,  of 
course,  and  famous  botanists  such  as  Moyle  Rogers,  Marshall  and 
Druce  were  responsible  for  some  notable  finds. 

Rushes 

The  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  the  later  nineteenth 
century,  however,  were  those  made  by  William  Beeby  -  a 
gentleman  most  adept  at  locating  rushes.  In  early  June  1872  he 
visited  Cornwall  and  discovered,  new  to  Britain,  the  Dwarf  Rush 
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Junous  capitatus  growing  profusely  on  a  barren  moor  to  the 
north  of  Lands  End.  Passing  on  to  the  Lizard,  he  added  J. 
capitatus  to  the  district’s  flora  by  finding  a  second  British 
station  at  Kynance.  Only  days  later,  and  still  on  the  ’downs’ 
above  Kynance,  he  added  a  second  rush  to  the  British  list  by 
discovering  the  Pygmy  Rush  Juncus  pygmaeus  in  the  cart-ruts  in 
which  it  still  occurs  today  (Davey  1909).  J.  capitatus  was 
later  discovered  elsewhere  in  Cornwall  (two  further  sites,  both 
now  thought  to  be  extinct),  and  in  four  localities  in  Anglesey, 
one  of  which  is  still  extant.  At  the  Lizard  it  still  remains 
locally  abundant,  and  is  particularly  associated  with 
serpentine  rock  outcrops  near  the  coast.  On  the  other  hand  J. 
pygmaeus ,  a  species  of  seasonally-wet  cart-tracks,  remains 
solely  a  Lizard  speciality.  It  has,  however,  suffered  a 
chequered  history,  its  habitat  having  been  the  subject  of  track 
improvement  and  drainage;  as  a  result  it  is  declining  and  is 
currently  known  from  about  fifteen  localities. 

Lizard  Gardens 

The  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  a  peak  in 
the  development  of  gardens  in  Cornwall.  The  Lizard  peninsula 
boasts  four  fine  gardens  from  this  period,  at  Bochym, 
Trelowarren,  Lanarth  and  Bosahan,  so  it  comes  as  no  surprise 
that,  with  a  more  or  less  frost-free  climate  and  resultant  long 
growing-season,  many  species  escaped  from  such  gardens  and 
found  themselves  fully  at  home  on  the  Lizard's  cliffs  and 
waysides.  This  horticultural  era  has  left  a  legacy  of 
naturalised  aliens  from  countries  as  far  apart  as  South 
America,  South  Africa,  the  Canary  Isles,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
China.  Some  species  compete  so  successfully  with  the  indigenous 
flora  that  botanists  have  suggested  that  they  might  be  native: 
Cunnack  (1873),  for  example,  stated  that  the  Three-cornered 
Leek  Allium  triquetrum  was  "undoubtedly  indigenous". 

The  Cornish  Hybrid  Heath 

P.D.  Williams,  of  Lanarth,  was  one  of  Cornwall's  foremost 
horticulturists:  varieties  of  Daffodil,  Camellia  and  Magnolia 
testify  to  his  breeding  and  selecting  skills,  and  his  name  is 
commemorated  in  Erica  x  williamsii ,  the  Cornish  Hybrid  Heath. 
This  hybrid  between  Erica  vagans  and  Erica  tetralix  was  first 
found  in  1860  by  Richard  Davey,  M.P.,  on  the  north-west  corner 
of  Goonhilly  Downs,  but  was  not  seen  again  until  Williams 
(Davey 's  nephew)  discovered  a  second  bush  whilst  out  partridge 
shooting  in  the  last  week  of  October  1909.  The  following  year 
Frederick  Hamilton  Davey,  author  of  the  Flora  of  Cornwall 
(1909),  proclaimed  the  plant  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Erica 
cinerea  and  Erica  vagans  (Davey  1910).  In  1911,  however, 
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several  eminent  botanists,  visiting  the  district  during  a 
meeting  of  the  International  Phytogeographical  Society, 
detected  hairs  on  Williams'  plant,  which  proved  its  true 
parentage.  It  was  one  of  these  visitors,  G.C.  Druce,  who  named 
the  plant  in  Williams'  honour. 

Two  further  bushes  of  E.  x  williamsii  were  located  in 
1924,  but  it  was  not  seen  again  for  a  further  fifty  years,  when 
it  was  found  in  Gew  Graze  Valley  by  members  of  the  Lizard  Field 
Club.  Since  its  rediscovery,  five  further  plants  have  been 
located,  making  a  total  of  ten  bushes  in  all;  since  the  plant 
is  known  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  it  surely  represents  one  of 
the  world's  rarest  hybrids.  McClintock  (1974)  and  Turpin  (1982) 
fully  document  the  plant's  history. 

Twentieth  Century  Discoveries 

The  Lizard  continued  to  produce  further  new  and 
interesting  species  into  the  twentieth  century  -  indeed  the 
flow  has  yet  to  falter.  On  19th  June  1919,  Fred  Robinson,  a 
botanical  collector,  had  been  gathering  Trifolium  boooonei  and 
T.  striatum  in  Caerthillian  Valley.  On  emptying  his  vasculum  he 
discovered  the  withered  remains  of  a  plant  later  confirmed  as 
Land  Quillwort  Isoetes  histrix :  "The  first  for  England,  I 
believe",  he  wrote  on  the  label  of  the  specimen  now  housed  at 
the  British  Museum  (Natural  History) .  The  discovery  of  the 
plant  on  the  mainland  (it  had  previously  been  recorded  on 
Guernsey)  was  acknowledged  by  Druce  (1920)  although  he  later 
stated  (Druce  1932)  that  "the  Lizard  record  is  an  error"  -  how 
wrong  he  was!  Its  rediscovery  came  about  in  a  similarly 
accidental  manner  on  the  evening  of  16th  May  1937,  when  Dr. 
Melville,  from  Kew,  was  prizing  up  specimens  of  a  Junous  from 
Kynance  Valley.  With  one  of  these  came  "a  scaly  bulb  with  a 
tuft  of  grass-like  leaves".  Further  searching  the  following  day 
revealed  it  to  be  abundant  here  and  there  along  the  Lizard's 
west  coast  -  the  species  had  truly  been  restored  to  the  flora 
of  mainland  Britain.  In  1982  the  University  of  Bristol  Lizard 
Project  counted  individuals  of  Isoetes  histrix,  and  estimated  a 
total  of  approximately  100,000  plants  in  twenty  sites  (Frost  et 
al.  1982). 

The  life-cycle  of  I.  histrix  is  typically  Mediterranean, 
the  plant  starting  into  growth  in  September  or  October,  as  the 
autumn  rains  moisten  the  summer-dry  soil,  and  dying  down  by 
early  summer  the  following  year.  Its  inconspicuous  habit  and 
winter  growth  period  must  account  for  its  late  discovery.  The 
same  reasons  apply  to  the  grass  Poa  infirma,  which  eluded 
botanists  until  1950  when  its  presence  in  mainland  Britain  was 
detected  by  John  Raven,  Canon  Raven  and  Dr.  R.C.L.  Burges  in  a 
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number  of  Lizard  localities  during  a  visit  in  March/April 
(Raven  1950) . 


Ecological  Considerations 

A  major  change  in  direction,  as  far  as  the  botanical 
discovery  of  the  Lizard  was  concerned,  occurred  in  1950,  when, 
at  the  request  of  the  newly-formed  Nature  Conservancy,  a  party 
of  botanists  from  the  Botany  School,  Cambridge,  visited  the 
area  in  order  to  document  the  flora  of  the  Lizard  from  an 
ecological  stand-point.  With  it,  as  throughout  the  rest  of 
Britain,  a  growing  awareness  arose  for  the  need  to  conserve  the 
area’s  immense  interest;  earlier  botanists  had  been  content 
merely  to  document  what  they  saw,  and  little  more. 

Two  members  of  the  group.  Dr.  David  Coombe  and  Dr.  Lewis 
Frost,  like  Johns  some  110  years  previously,  realised  the 
area’s  importance  and  fascination,  and  have  consequently 
contributed  greatly  to  the  fund  of  knowledge  which  now  exists 
on  the  flora.  Possibly  their  most  notable  contribution,  and  one 
which  well  illustrated  the  new  ’ecological  age',  was  their 
paper  of  1956  on  'The  Heaths  of  the  Cornish  Serpentine'  (Coombe 
and  Frost  1956),  which  described  four  major  heathland  types  at 
the  Lizard,  some  of  which  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
world.  Of  the  four  main  associations,  two  are  typical  of  the 
coastal  heaths  -  ’Rock  Heath’  (dominated  by  Calluna  vulgaris  - 
Festuca  ovina )  and  'Mixed  Heath'  ( Erica  vagans  -  Ulex 
europaeus) ,  whilst  the  second  pair  are  more  typical  of  the 
Lizard's  inland  plateau  -  ’Short  Heath'  ( Erica  oinerea  - 
Agrostis  setacea  [ curtisii ])  and  'Tall  Heath'  ( Erica  vagans  - 
Schoenus  nigricans ) .  These  heathland  types  are  still  recognised 
today,  although  considerable  study  by  other  workers  has  added 
to  our  understanding  of  them. 

Conservation:  Extinctions  and  Introductions 

Turning  to  conservation,  some  of  the  Lizard's  problems  are 
best  illustrated  by  choosing  two  examples.  The  first  concerns 
the  Sea  Knotgrass  Polygonum  maritimum,  which  has  always  been 
regarded  as  one  of  Britain's  rarest  native  plants.  It  was  first 
found  at  the  Lizard  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  and  its  two 
west  coast  localities  at  Poldhu  and  Gunwalloe  soon  became 
well-known  sites  for  this  species.  In  the  mid-1950s  J.E. 
Lousley  joined  the  Cornish  botanist  and  celebrity,  Edgar 
Algernon  Rees,  in  order  to  see  the  Knotgrass  at  the  Lizard.  On 
failing  to  find  the  plant  at  Gunwalloe  they  travelled  to  Poldhu 
in  the  hope  of  better  luck  at  this  beach.  One  can  only  imagine 
their  surprise  when  they  reached  the  beach  to  find  it  covered 
with  "Dracaenas  in  tubs"  and  "a  number  of  huge  negroes  wearing 
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a  brief  skirt  of  dry  grass".  The  beach  formed  the  set  for  the 
comedy  'Windbag  the  Sailor'  starring  Will  Hay,  and  needless  to 
say  the  Director  was  not  pleased  with  this  unsolicited 
disturbance,  especially  when  Lousley  and  Rees  succeeded  in 
finding  their  plant  under  one  of  his  lorries.  "After  I  had 
pointed  out  to  him  that  Cornish  beaches  were  free  to  one  and 
all,  and  that,  legitimately,  we  could  remain  at  will,  even  in 
front  of  their  cameras,  he  altered  his  tune,  as  our  argument 
was,  of  course,  holding  up  production  of  the  Picture.  He  then 
gave  orders  for  the  removal  of  the  lorry,  allowing  my  friend  to 
obtain  a  photograph  of  the  prized  plant.  Will  Hay,  a  spectator 
of  the  incident,  was  greatly  amused.  Later  on  we  had  a  chat 
with  him,  when  he,  and  some  of  the  jet-black  negroes,  posed  to 
our  camera".  The  quotes  come  from  Rees'  manuscript  titled 
Botanical  Reminiscences,  written  in  1954  when  he  was  81,  and 
consisting  of  152  pages  of  hand-written  text  describing  Rees' 
botanical  adventures  (Rees  1954) .  The  manuscript  is  now 
deposited  in  the  County  Museum,  Truro  and  the  botanical 
information  which  it  contains  relating  to  the  Lizard  has  been 
reviewed  by  Spurgin  (1984). 

Polygonum  maritimum  is  sadly  not  still  with  us;  it  was 
last  seen  on  the  two  Lizard  beaches  in  1956  and  1966,  and  one 
can  only  speculate  as  to  the  reasons  for  its  demise.  It  was 
always  rare  at  the  Lizard,  and  highly  sporadic  in  appearance, 
occurring  in  good  quantity  in  some  years,  but  very  rare  or 
absent  in  others.  This  species  is  a  woody  perennial,  in 
contrast  to  most  other  members  of  the  strand- line  community, 
which  are  annuals.  This  growth-form  is  probably  ill-adapted  to 
the  extremely  unstable  habitat,  which,  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  British  stations  are  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
species'  European  range,  has  probably  resulted  in  its 
precarious  toehold  at  the  Lizard.  Another  contributing  factor 
to  its  final  demise  must,  I  believe,  have  been  the  increase  of 
tourism  on  these  beaches. 

In  contrast  to  the  extinction  of  a  native  species,  the 
increase  of  certain  introduced  members  of  the  family  Aizoaceae, 
on  the  Lizard's  warm  cliffs,  causes  some  considerable  concern 
from  a  conservation  stand-point.  Two  species,  Carpobrotus 
edulis  and  Disphyma  orassifolium,  are  now  very  well  established 
and  are  competing  all-too-well  with  the  indigenous  flora,  to 
the  extent  that  some  of  Britain's  finest  examples  of  cliff 
therophyte  communities  are  threatened,  including  many  of  the 
rare  species  already  discussed.  It  is  not  clear  when  these 
plants  were  introduced,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  were  first 
introduced  by  Mr.  T.  Hart,  a  local  artist,  from  Sicily  to  his 
cliff-top  garden  near  Lizard  Point,  from  where  they  rapidly 
spread  on  to  the  adjacent  cliff  slopes.  Hopkins  (1979) 
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describes  Carpobrotus  edulis  and  its  history  at  the  Lizard  in 
more  detail. 

Recent  Discoveries 

The  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  Lizard  flora  is  far  from 
complete;  since  1950  finds  have  continued  to  be  added  to  the 
flora,  by  locals  and  visitors  alike.  Space  does  not  permit  a 
full  description  of  such  finds,  but  they  have  included  many  new 
vice-county  records,  including,  among  others,  Carex 
pseudooyperus ,  Cirsium  disseotum,  Bromus  erectus,  and 
Pinguioula  vulgaris ,  and  some  species  new  to  England's 
south-west  peninsula,  including  Deschampsia  setacea.  What  is 
extraordinary  is  that  many  of  these  species  occur  in 
considerable,  albeit  localised,  abundance  at  the  Lizard: 
doubtless  much  more  awaits  discovery. 

It  is  fitting  to  end  this  account  with  a  clover,  and  one 
which,  although  not  restricted  to  the  Lizard,  was  first 
described  (new  to  science)  from  here  as  recently  as  1957.  Drs. 
Coombe  and  Frost  were  botanizing  at  one  of  the  Lizard's  most 
famous  botanical  spots,  Kynance,  when  Dr.  Coombe  noticed  the 
leaves  of  a  clover  which  he  did  not  recognise.  In  1961  it  was 
formally  named  as  Trifolium  oooidentale ,  the  specific  epithet 
reflecting  its  European  western-seaboard  distribution  (Coombe 
1961).  Amongst  the  characters  which  distinguish  it  from  T. 
repens  are  both  its  earlier  flowering  and  its  often  prostrate 
habit:  Johns  (1847c)  had  remarked  that  on  the  Lizard  "Trifolium 
repens  is  one  of  the  earliest  flowers,  and  has  its  stems, 
leaves  and  flowers  closely  pressed  to  the  ground"  -  surely  a 
reference  to  the  plant  described  by  Coombe  110  years  later. 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  LAKELAND  FLORA 

By  G.  HALLIDAY 

Department  of  Biological  Sciences, 
University  of  Lancaster 


The  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries 

The  discovery  of  the  Lakeland  flora  may  be  said  to  start 
with  William  Nicholson,  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  Nicholson  was  born 
in  1655,  ’with  characteristic  haste',  in  the  porch  of  the 
parish  church  of  Great  Orton,  near  Carlisle,  where  his  father 
was  the  incumbent.  He  prepared  a  remarkable  manuscript,  dated 
1690,  on  the  flora  of  what  is  now  the  county  of  Cumbria,  and 
recently  this  was  painstakingly  prepared  and  published  by 
Whittaker  (1981).  However,  there  are  extremely  few  records  in 
this  from  the  Lake  District.  Although  Nicholson  is  said  to  have 
climbed  Blencathra,  it  seems  that  the  higher  fells  were  places 
to  be  shunned,  or  at  least  not  to  be  lingered  in,  in  this 
pre-Wordsworthian  era.  What  records  there  are  were  partly 
contributed  by  Nicholson's  friend  Thomas  Lawson,  an  Anglican 
cleric  turned  Quaker  and  the  schoolmaster  at  Great  Strickland, 
a  parish  quite  close  to  that  of  Great  Salkeld  where  Nicholson 
was  for  long  the  rector.  As  Whittaker  observes,  their 
friendship  must  have  been  a  curious  and  sometimes  strained  one. 
Nicholson's  Flora  appears  to  include  only  three  Lakeland 
montane  records  attributed  to  Lawson:  Diphasiastrum  alpinum , 
Alohemilla  alpina  and  Saxifraga  hypnoid.es,  all  from  the  head  of 
Longsleddale  -  a  remarkably  meagre  contribution  from  one  who  is 
often  referred  to  as  the  'Father  of  Lakeland  Botany'.  In 
addition,  there  are  Nicholson's  own  records  of  Salix  herbacea 
from  Kirkstone  and  an  interesting  find  of  Sedum  villosum  from 
between  Haweswater  and  Longsleddale.  In  contrast  to  its 
frequency  in  the  Pennine  hills  to  the  east,  the  latter  is  one 
of  the  rarer  mountain  plants  of  the  Lake  District. 

Lawson  also  corresponded  with  John  Ray,  who  visited 
Cumbria  on  three  occasions  noting  Sedum  rosea  "in  excelsis 
montibus .  .  . . Westmorlandiae"  and,  from  just  east  of  the  Lake 
District,  making  the  first  British  record  of  Bartsia  alpina 
(Ray  1677,  pp.  253  and  83).  He  also  reported  the  discovery,  by 
D.  Newton,  of  Juncus  filiformis  at  Ambleside  (Ray  1688,  p. 
1305)  . 

Nicholson  died  in  1727,  and  the  light  which  he,  Lawson  and 
Ray  had  kindled  appears  to  have  flickered,  if  not  actually 
died,  during  the  ensuing  century.  William  Hudson,  although  a 
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native  of  Kendal,  seems  to  have  spent  little  time  in  his  native 
county;  his  most  notable  find  was  of  Asplenium  septentrionale 
above  Grasmere  in  1762. 

The  Nineteenth  Century 

With  the  1830s  and  1840s  we  enter  the  golden  age  of 
exploration  of  the  mountain  flora  of  the  British  Isles.  We  know 
that  H.C .  Watson  visited  Kendal,  Keswick  and  the  Shap  areas  in 
1835  and  made  numerous  records  of  mountain  species,  although 
few  of  major  importance.  These  records  were  later  extracted 
from  his  diaries  and  included  by  Baker  in  his  Flora  of  the 
English  Lake  District  (1885). 

William  Borrer 

William  Borrer  seems  to  have  known  the  Lake  District  well, 
especially  the  Fairfield  range  and  the  fells  around  Ambleside 
(Borrer  1846).  He  found  Potamogeton  praelongus  in  Angle  Tarn 
and  Windermere,  and  spent  much  time  in  abortive  searches  for 
species  such  as  Moneses  uniflora  and  Saxifraga  cespitosa, 
reported  by  Charles  Wright  of  Keswick  and  William  Hudson 
respectively.  These  are  two  of  several  montane  species  which 
have  never  been  refound  or  satisfactorily  authenticated.  Others 
include  Sidebotham's  1845  record  of  Salix  reticulata  above 
Brothers  Water,  Potter's  record  of  Lychnis  alpina  on  Coniston 
Old  Man,  three  reports  of  Luzula  spicata,  one  of  Arctostaphylos 
alpinus ,  one  of  Gnaphalium  supinum,  and  two  of  Cardaminopsis 
petraea.  Borrer  did,  however,  succeed  in  finding  Orthilia 
secunda  at  two  of  Wright's  sites  in  the  area  between  Keswick 
and  Thirlmere.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  in  1847  Sidebotham 
was  taken  by  Wordsworth  to  see  Silene  acaulis  above  Rydal 
Mount,  an  area  from  where  there  are  no  subsequent  records. 

A  particularly  interesting  first  record  is  that  of 
Ranunculus  flammula  8  reptans  reported  by  G.S.  Gibson  (1846) 
from  Pooley  Bridge.  The  identity  of  this  plant,  which  still 
occurs  around  Ullswater,  remains  problematical;  it  is  either 
the  northern  species  R.  reptans  or  the  hybrid  with  R.  flammula. 

The  Backhouses 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Backhouses,  father  and  son,  made  a 
number  of  visits  to  the  Lake  District.  In  1845  Backhouse  junior 
climbed  Helvellyn  via  Striding  Edge  (Backhouse  1845).  Here  he 
found  an  Hieracium  of  "dwarf  habit,  with  large  downy  heads", 
probably  H.  holosericeum.  He  was  much  excited  at  finding 
Cerastium  alpinum  at  the  west  end  of  the  ridge,  a  species  which 
he  thought  was  new  to  England,  although  it  had  actually  been 
found,  together  with  Saxifraga  nivalis ,  on  Helvellyn  at  least 
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twenty  years  earlier  by  N.J.  Winch  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  In 
1847  the  Backhouses  discovered  the  same  H'ieracium  both  on 
Glaramara  and  in  Piers  Gill,  Scafell  Pike,  and  in  1865,  in  a 
letter  to  J.D.  Hooker,  the  son  reported  finding  Sagina 
saginoides ,  Carex  atvata  and  Poa  gZauca  on  Helvellyn,  all  new 
to  England.  The  Sagina  has  never  been  confirmed,  but  his  record 
of  the  Poa  predates  by  40  years  the  previously  accepted  first 
English  record  -  that  of  the  Rev.  A.  Ley,  also  from  Helvellyn 
and  listed  as  P.  baZfourii. 

The  following  year  Backhouse  junior  returned  to  admire 
Lychnis  aZpina  "in  fine  profusion  and  luxuriance"  on  Hobcarton 
Crag,  where  it  had  been  first  reported  by  R.  Mathews  shortly 
before  and  where  it  still  persists  today.  Backhouse  wrote 
ecstatically  to  Hooker  of  this  visit:  "The  cliffs  of  Helvellyn 
and  Fairfield  were  adorned  for  miles  with  cushions  of  Silene 
acaulis,  multitudes  of  which  were  finely  in  bloom".  How  times 
have  changed;  now,  thanks  to  the  sheep,  the  sight  of  two  or 
three  cushions  is  enough  to  raise  the  botanist's  adrenalin 
level.  In  the  same  letter  Backhouse  expressed  concern  at 
over-collecting  and  commented  "I  had  the  great  satisfaction  of 
finding  several  fine  Woodsia  ilvensis  upon  crags  where  it  could 
not,  I  believe,  be  touched  without  almost  certain 
neck-breaking".  Two  years  later,  in  1869,  he  discovered 
PotentiZZa  fruticosa  and  Dryas  octopetala  on  Helvellyn,  and 
Ajuga  pyramidalis  at  what  is  still  its  only  site  in  England  and 
Wales.  Backhouse  is  also  credited  with  the  discovery  of  Salix 
lapponum  on  Helvellyn,  similarly  not  known  elsewhere  south  of 
the  Border. 

These  were  indeed  men  of  stamina,  charged  with  formidable 
reserves  of  energy  and  drive.  In  an  account  of  an  excursion  in 
Weardale  and  Teesdale  the  younger  Backhouse  (1844)  made  the 
terse  comment  "After  a  walk  of  twenty-seven  miles,  we  arrived 
late  in  the  evening  at  the  High  Force  Inn".  In  the  Lake 
District  he,  and  presumably  his  father,  were  lost  for  a  while 
on  Scafell  Pike.  In  retracing  their  footsteps  "the  stormy 
wind. .. .again  burst  upon  us  with  great  violence,  accompanied  by 
heavy  rain;  umbrellas  became  useless,  one  having  been  broken  to 
pieces,  leaving  only  the  iron  rod  for  a  walking  stick:  soaked 
to  the  skin  we  pursued  our  dreary  way  amid  the  cloud...." 
(Backhouse  1847). 


J.H.  Balfour 

Such  tribulations  may,  however,  be  rewarded.  In  1853 
Professor  J.H.  Balfour  with  44  pupils  journeyed  from  Edinburgh 
to  Carlisle  by  the  Caledonian  railway,  and  on  to  Ambleside  for 
two  days  botanizing  in  the  Lake  District  (Balfour  1854)  .  They 
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rose  at  4.30  a.m.  and  had  botanized  nearby  Stock  Gill  before 
breakfast.  After  walking  over  Dunmail  Raise  they  climbed 
Helvellyn  from  the  west,  and  reached  the  summit 

"in  a  thick  mist,  cold  and  wet.  They  waited  patiently  for 
a  time,  in  the  hope  that  some  favourable  change  might  take 
place;  but  seeing  no  prospect  of  this,  they  proceeded  to 
Swirrel  Edge,  with  the  view  of  descending  to  the  rocks  below. 
They  had  not  however  proceeded  far  down  when  the  mist 
suddenly  began  to  clear  off,  and  the  beautiful  scenery  around 
became  visible.  As  the  clearance  continued  to  progress,  there 
was  a  loud  cry,  'to  the  summit!  to  the  summit!'.  Accordingly, 
they  willingly  retraced  their  steps.  On  reaching  the  top, 
they  were  gratified  by  one  of  the  most  splendid  scenes  they 
had  ever  witnessed:  the  thick  mist  gradually  rose,  and  ever 
and  anon  displayed  some  interesting  spot,  some  peaked  or 
rounded  summit,  some  lake  or  estuary;  until  at  length  the 
whole  curtain  rose,  the  sun  shone  in  all  its  brilliancy,  and 
the  entire  Lake  District  was  illuminated.  It  is  not  easy  to 
describe  the  ecstasy  of  the  party  as  scene  after  scene  opened 
up  to  their  delighted  eyes". 

Shortly  afterwards  Balfour  was  further  rewarded  with  the 
first  Lake  District  record  of  Poa  alpina. 

Ferns 

Of  the  Pteridologists ,  F.  Clowes,  a  Bowness  doctor,  Isaac 
and  James  Hudhard,  and  J.  Coward  were  all  extremely  active 
during  the  1840s  and  1850s.  Between  them  they  were  responsible 
for  the  first  records  of  Woodsia  ilvensis  (in  1846),  Asplenium 
ruta-muraria  x  septentrionale  (in  Little  Langdale  in  1853), 
Dryopteris  aemula  (from  near  Windermere),  Polystichum  lonchitis 
(on  Helvellyn  and  Fairfield),  Trichomanes  speciosum ,  and  a 
single  plant  of  the  hybrid  Dryopteris  carthusiana  x  filix-mas 
(now  extinct  in  the  wild).  Dryopteris  assimilis  was  collected 
by  Wright  at  Keswick  in  1859  but  not  then  recognised  as  such. 
The  Rev.  R.  Rolleston  of  Ambleside  discovered  Lycopodium 
annotinum  at  its  only  English  locality  at  the  head  of  Langdale 
in  1847,  and  Bolton-King  found  Cystopteris  montana  on  Helvellyn 
in  1880.  Practically  all  the  above  species  are  now  either 
extinct  or  extremely  rare  in  the  Lake  District,  partly  at  least 
as  the  consequence  of  over-collecting. 

The  Martindales,  J.G.  Baker  and  W.  Hodgson 

Another  profitable  and  lengthy  father  and  son  botanical 
partnership  was  that  of  J.A.  and  G.E.  Martindale  of  Kendal. 
They  botanized  assiduously  in  the  Kendal  area  from  the  mid- 19th 
century  into  the  1930s,  but  they  seem  to  have  added  rather 
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little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Lakeland  flora.  They  did, 
however,  contribute  the  first  British  record  of  the  North 
American  species  Lysimachia  terrestris  from  Windermere,  where 
it  continues  to  flourish.  In  the  same  year  they  found  Meum 
athamanticum  for  the  first  time  in  the  Lake  District,  near 
Staveley. 

J.G. Baker  was  active  over  almost  the  same  period  as  the 
Mart  indales.  Despite  the  pressures  of  his  work  at  Kew  and  his 
active  botanizing  in  Yorkshire  and  the  north-east  of  England, 
he  somehow  managed  to  write  his  Flora  of  the  English  Lake 
District  (1885),  which  included  a  considerable  number  of  his 
own  records  of  mountain  plants. 

The  records  of  mountain  plants  in  Hodgson's  Flora  of 
Cumberland  (1898)  included,  in  addition  to  those  by  Baker  and 
others  mentioned  above,  an  appreciable  number  contributed  by 
local  botanists,  such  as  W.  Dickinson,  the  Rev.  R.  Wood  and  the 
Rev.  H.  Friend.  It  was  the  Rev.  W.T.  Baker,  a  friend  of  the 
last  named,  who  discovered  Asplenium  billotii  on  the  south  side 
of  Black  Combe,  the  south-western  outlier  of  the  Lake  District. 

Hodgson's  Flora  contained  few  of  his  own  montane  records, 
although  he  referred  frequently  to  having  seen  particular 
species  on  the  Westmorland  side  of  Helvellyn.  Two  of  Hodgson's 
most  prolific  contributors,  J.  Leitch  and  E.J.  Glaister,  both 
of  Silloth  on  the  Solway  coast,  appear  to  have  virtually 
ignored  the  mountains  at  their  doorstep. 

Critical  Groups 

In  1890  the  Rev.  H.E.  Fox,  a  hawkweed  enthusiast,  made  a 
notable  visit  to  Dollywagon  Pike  and  collected  Rievacium 
subgracilentipes ,  H.  cumbriense  and  H.  angustatum,  three 
extremely  rare  species,  the  last  two  of  which  are  endemic  to 
Cumbria.  H.  angustatum  was  'lost'  for  about  70  years  until  its 
rediscovery  on  the  same  mountain  by  P.D.  Sell  and  J.  Bevan  in 
1980.  The  Rev.  Augustin  Ley  visited  the  Lake  District  on 
several  occasions.  In  1905,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  W.R. 
Linton,  he  made  several  important  hawkweed  finds,  including  the 
first  Lake  District  record  of  H.  leyz  (Ley  and  Linton  1906). 
The  only  other  major  hawkweed  collector  in  the  Lake  District 
was  H.W.  Pugsley,  who  collected  intermittently  from  1920 
onwards . 

Charles  Bailey  visited  Cumbria  on  three  occasions  during 
the  1890s;  his  solitary  bush  of  Rubus  zncurvatiformis  can  still 
be  seen  between  Haweswater  and  Brampton.  Unfortunately  his 
record  of  R.  sprengelii  from  Ambleside  has  never  been 
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substantiated;  it  is  the  only  one  from  the  Lake  District  and 
almost  the  most  northerly  in  Britain.  Linton  also  recorded 
numerous  Rubus  species  (Ley  and  Linton  1906),  including  the 
first  reference  to  a  very  local  and  still  un-named  endemic 
taxon  belonging  to  the  section  Suberecti  and  found  in  Langdale. 
There  was  further  batological  activity  the  following  year  when 
the  Rev.  W.  Moyle  Rogers  visited  the  Lake  District  (Rogers 
1907) .  His  most  interesting  contribution  was  the  discovery  of 
R.  lacustris,  a  member  of  the  section  Sylvatici,  endemic  to 
Cumbria  and  virtually  confined  to  the  Lake  District.  Its  white 
floriferous  panicles  are  aptly  described  by  Rogers  as  "very 
handsome  and  starlike  in  sunshine". 

The  Twentieth  Century 

A  notable  botanist  whose  collecting  covered  sixty  years 
was  Albert  Wilson  (1862-1949).  In  1907  he  published,  in 
collaboration  with  J.A.  Wheldon,  The  Flora  of  West  Lancashire 
and  in  1938  his  own  Flora  of  Westmorland.  Although  Wilson 
attended  school  at  Kendal  he  was  never  again  resident  in  the 
county,  and  his  Flora  relied  heavily  on  numerous  contributors, 
such  as  J.F.  Pickard  and  the  evergreen  W.A.  Sledge,  both  of 
Leeds,  and  T.J.  Foggitt  of  Thirsk,  who  found  the  first  Lake 
District  site  for  Potentilla  crantzii  near  Stickle  Tarn. 
Wilson,  however,  did  contribute  a  number  of  montane  records,  of 
which  the  most  notable  was  the  first  Lake  District  record,  in 
1894,  of  Myosotis  stolonifera,  a  plant  which  he  had  first  seen 
two  years  earlier  further  east  in  the  Howgill  Fells. 

A  prolific  contributor  of  new  and  important  records, 
particularly  from  about  1910  and  into  the  1920s,  was  W.H. 
Pearsall  senior,  who  was  then  a  schoolteacher  at 
Dalton-in-Furness .  Most  of  his  records  were  from  Furness,  which 
was  then  botanical ly  much  under-recorded,  and  virtually  all 
were  from  the  lowlands  and  outside  the  Lake  District.  In  1925 
he  made  the  first  and  only  reliable  Lake  District  record  of 
Wahlenbergia  hederacea,  from  the  Winster  valley  east  of 
Windermere,  but  by  far  his  most  significant  discoveries,  made 
in  company  with  his  son  and  within  a  few  days  of  each  other  in 
July  1914,  were  of  Hydrilla  verticillata  and  Najas  flexilis  in 
Esthwaite  Water.  These  were  respectively  new  to  the  British 
Isles  and  new  to  Britain.  Sadly,  pollution  has  long  since 
eliminated  the  Hydrilla ,  and  Najas  is  now  very  rare. 

Other  interesting  finds  made  during  the  first  part  of  this 
century  were  G.  Temperley's  discovery  of  Potentilla  frutioosa 
on  Pillar,  G.  Adair's  record  of  Phleum  alpinum  on  Helvellyn, 
and  C.I.  and  N.Y.  Sandwith's  1938  record  of  Euphrasia  rivularis 
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on  Honister  Pass,  the  first  record  outside  North  Wales;  but, 
just  as  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  there  were  many 
resident  botanists  who  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Lakeland  flora.  Even  Canon  G.A.K.  Hervey  of 
Great  Salkeld  (and  so  following  in  Bishop  Nicholson's  footsteps 
three  centuries  later),  seems  to  have  strayed  little  from  the 
well-worn  botanical  routes;  he  claimed,  for  example,  to  have 
climbed  Helvellyn  on  more  than  70  occasions. 

There  are  other  names,  nationally  famous,  who  appear  to 
have  spent  little,  if  any,  time  botanising  in  the  area.  Druce, 
for  example,  only  collected  a  few  brambles  from  near  Keswick. 
The  Rev.  E.S.  Marshall,  W.A.  Shoolbred,  and  F.J.  Hanbury,  all 
seem  to  have  rushed  past  in  their  haste  to  Search  for  Highland 
hawkweeds . 


D.A.  Ratcliffe 

Without  doubt  the  most  impressive  achievements  of  the 
post-war  period  are  those  of  D.A.  Ratcliffe.  He  grew  up  in 
Carlisle,  and  by  bicycle  and  on  foot  he  ranged  widely 
throughout  Cumberland,  and  more  especially  throughout  the  north 
Pennine  and  Lake  District  hills.  His  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  last  was  embodied  in  his  stimulating  paper  on  'The  mountain 
flora  of  Lakeland'  (Ratcliffe  1960)  .  It  was  he  who  discovered 
Empetrum  nigrum  ssp.  hermaphroditum  in  the  Lake  District  and 
also  found  there  a  second  site  for  Dryas  octopetala. 

Ratcliffe  was  able  to  confirm  many  old  and  notable  records 
of  species  such  as  Woodsia  ilvensis,  Polystichum  lonchitis, 
Ajuga  pyramidalis  and,  on  the  edge  of  the  Lake  District, 
several  sites  for  Dryopteris  aemula.  He  also  added  numerous 
sites  for  Draba  incana,  Orthilia  secunda ,  Potentilla  orantzii 
and,  in  the  south  west,  Hymenophyllum  tunbrigense.  He  was 
assisted  in  his  searches  by  his  mentor,  E.  Blezard,  and  in 
particular  by  J.  Birkett.  Birkett,  who  is  now  retired,  was  a 
quarryman  in  Little  Langdale  and  an  accomplished  cragsman  with 
a  keen  interest  in  plants;  not  surprisingly  his  finds  include  a 
number  which  will  not  readily  be  rediscovered! 

Ralph  Stokoe 

The  last  individual  to  be  mentioned  is  the  late  Ralph 
Stokoe.  Born  at  Wigton  in  1921,  he  soon  became  a  keen 
ornithologist  and  in  1962  he  published  The  Birds  of  the  Lake 
Counties.  His  interests  subsequently  changed,  or,  more 
accurately,  widened;  I  don't  know  whether  his  conversion  to 
botany  was  gradual  or  dramatic,  or  what  occasioned  it,  but  by 
1970  he  was  enthusiastically  searching  in  Cumbria  and  elsewhere 
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for  orchids  to  photograph.  His  interests  soon  extended  to 
Pteridophytes;  he  discovered  Isoetes  echinospora,  new  to 
northern  England,  at  three  sites  in  the  Lake  District,  and  also 
several  new  Lakeland  sites  for  Pilularia  globulifera.  However, 
every  spare  moment  of  the  last  five  or  six  years  of  his  life, 
before  his  tragic  early  death  in  1981,  was  spent  meticulously 
recording  aquatic  macrophytes  in  the  lakes  and  tarns  of  the 
county,  thereby  amassing  a  body  of  data  subsequently  prepared 
for  publication  by  E.M.  Lind  (Stokoe  1983).  Records  new  to  the 
Lake  District  included  Nuphar  lutea.  x  pumila  from  Armboth  Fell 
west  of  Thirlmere,  Potamogeton  alpinus  x  crispus  from  Small 
Water,  above  Haweswater,  and  Elatine  hexandra.  The  only 
Cumbrian  locality  previously  known  for  Elatine  was  a  small  tarn 
on  the  Solway  Plain,  yet  Stokoe  succeeded  in  finding  it,  often 
in  fair  quantity,  at  nearly  twenty  sites  in  the  Lake  District, 
thus  establishing  the  area  as  the  British  headquarters  for  this 
uncommon  and  declining  species. 

Flora  of  Cumbria  Recording  Scheme 

This  brings  me  to  the  Flora  of  Cumbria  recording  scheme 
which,  since  1973,  has  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
flora  of  the  Lake  District.  This  is  the  first  vstematic  survey 
of  the  flora  of  the  county  on  a  tetrad  basis.  group  of  active 
recorders  has  so  far  amassed  365,000  records  from  the  1,770 
tetrads,  thus  enabling  very  detailed  maps  to  be  prepared.  The 
map  for  Saxifraga  stellaris  is  shown  in  Map  1.  A  second  aim  has 
been  to  confirm  as  many  old  records  as  possible,  particularly 
those  of  Ratcliffe.  We  have  had  many  successes  but  also,  of 
course,  disappointments.  It  seems  that  Phleum  alpinum, 
Thelypteris  robertiana  and  Thlaspi  alpestre  have  joined  the 
list  of  extinct  species  in  the  Lake  District  and  that  several 
others  have  suffered  a  marked  decline,  notably  Diphasiastrum 
alpinum,  Lycopodium  clavatum  and  Antennaria  dioica.  Much  of  the 
blame  must  be  attributed  to  overgrazing  by  sheep,  although 
climatic  factors  and  rock-falls  have  no  doubt  played  their 
part.  On  a  more  cheerful  note,  however,  we  can  report  a  modest 
increase  in  the  number  of  Lake  District  records  for  Euphrasia 
rivularis,  Rubus  chamaemorus  and  Sedum  villosum,  and  an 
important  new  site  for  Potentilla  fruticosa. 

Conclusion 

This  account  must  inevitably  sound  like  a  roll-call  of 
well-known  names.  These  may  be  the  super-novae,  but  let  us  not 
forget  the  army  of  lesser  mortals,  often  self-taught,  who, 
working  in  isolation  or  with  mutual  encouragement,  beaver  away 
and  contribute  the  background  to  the  tapestry  of  our  long 
tradition. 
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FRANCIS  BUCHANAN  WHITE  (1842-1894) 
AND  SCOTTISH  BOTANY 

By  MICHAEL  A.  TAYLOR 
Keeper  of  Natural  Sciences, 

Perth  Museum  and  Art  Gallery 


Introduction 

No  detailed  description  of  the  life  of  Francis  Buchanan 
White  has  appeared  since  the  memoir  by  Trail,  published  in  the 
Flora  of  Perthshire  (1898),  yet  one  writer  recently  called  him 
"one  of  the  greatest  naturalists  Scotland  has  ever  produced" 
(Thomson  1980).  The  list  of  his  achievements  and  offices  is 
certainly  impressive.  On  the  title  page  of  Volume  Two  of  the 
Scottish  Naturalist  he  described  his  own  qualifications  as  'MD, 
LRCPE,  LRCSE,  FLS;  Member  of  the  Entomological  Societies  of 
England  and  of  France;  Fellow  and  Local  Secretary  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh;  Editor  and  Late  President  of 
the  Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science;  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Ross-shire  Naturalists’  Club;  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Aberdeen  Natural  History  Society,  of  the  New  Orleans  Academy  of 
Science,  etc,  etc.’  One  of  his  obituaries  noted  that  he  was 
little  known  south  of  the  border  (1) .  Although  there  was  little 
truth  in  that  statement  at  the  time,  it  is  most  certainly  the 
case  today;  in  fact,  even  within  Scotland  his  achievements  are 
largely  forgotten. 

Early  Life 

Francis  Buchanan  White  White  (to  give  him  his  full  name, 
which  he  very  seldom  used)  was  born  at  2  Atholl  Place,  Perth  on 
20th  March  1842,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Francis  Isaiah  White  and 
Lillias  Anne  Bartlet  Buchanan.  His  father  was  English,  the  son 
of  Stephen  and  Elizabeth  White,  and  was  christened  at 
Warminster  on  17th  January  1817  (2)  .  In  the  1830s  he  moved  to 
Edinburgh  to  study  medicine,  graduating  in  1838.  His  inaugural 
dissertation  dealt  with  the  'Geography  of  Plants'.  After  his 
marriage.  White  senior  moved  to  Perth  in  1840  to  take  up 
practice,  becoming  at  the  same  time  local  secretary  for  both 
the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  (which  he  had  joined  in 
1836)  and  the  Botanical  Society  of  London  (3) .  He  was  described 
as  "an  able  and  respected  physician. ..  .a  citizen  of  the  best 
sort  doing  his  duty  without  fuss"  (Smith  1906) .  His  herbarium 
was  to  form  the  basis  of  his  son's  collection. 

His  son  Francis  was  educated  by  private  tutor  and  at  the 
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school  attached  to  St.  Ninian's  Episcopal  Cathedral  in  Perth. 
Buchanan  White  is  said  to  have  attended  this  church  throughout 
his  life,  despite  being  "a  thorough-going  evolutionist"  (Coates 
1895a) . 

First  Natural  History  Interests 

White's  first  interests  in  natural  history  seem  to  have 
been  entomological,  and  in  1857  he  started  a  correspondence 
with  Hugh  T.  Stainton  which  was  to  last  for  26  years  (4)  .  His 
first  publication,  a  short  note  on  'A  new  bait  for  moths', 
appeared  in  the  Entomologists'  Weekly  Intelligencer  in  that 
year.  At  about  this  time  he  must  have  met  John  Sim,  a  militia 
sergeant,  self-taught  botanist  and  regular  contributor  to  the 
Phytologist.  In  later  years  Sim  apparently  looked  upon  White  as 
a  pupil  and  "thought  himself  as  entitled  to  no  small  meed  of 
praise  for  assisting  the  first  steps  of  young  White  when 
beginning  that  course  of  study  and  research  which  afterwards 
led  to  European  fame"  (Barclay  1908) .  Whatever  the  truth  of 
this,  there  were  certainly  few  naturalists  with  botanical 
interests  in  Perth  at  that  time.  In  1861  the  Phytologist  listed 
only  five  Perth  botanists  including  White  and  Sim  (Anon.  1861); 
but  despite  the  local  lack  of  interest,  the  area  was  becoming  a 
mecca  for  botanists  and  students  -  sometimes  at  the  expense  of 
the  plants.  In  1858  Sim  wrote  that  " Moneses  grandiflora  in  the 
wood  of  Scone  here,  is  almost  extirpated,  and  no  wonder:  the 
Edinburgh  students  devour  every  'green  thing'"  (Sim  1858).  Such 
student  parties  were  often  large;  on  29th  June  1861  Professor 
John  Hutton  Balfour  and  110  students  descended  on  Perth, 
Methven,  Almondbank,  Bridgend,  Scone,  and  Kinnoull,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  "Mr.  White. .. .accompanied  the  party  and  acted  as 
guide"  (Balfour  1902).  White's  first  botanical  paper  reported 
on  a  day's  botanizing  near  Methven  in  the  same  year  (White 
1861) . 

White  was  already  one  of  Balfour's  students,  having 
entered  Edinburgh  University  in  1860  to  study  medicine.  During 
his  medical  course  he  was  presumably  fully  occupied  with  his 
studies,  although  a  short  'List  of  plants  found  near  the 
Rumbling  Bridge'  appeared  in  1863.  His  thesis,  for  which  he 
received  a  commendation,  was  entitled  'On  the  Relations, 
Analogies  and  Similitudes  of  Insects  and  Plants'  (5)  and 
affirmed  his  interest  in  both  zoology  and  botany. 

He  was  in  fact  an  all  round  naturalist,  with  a  "point  of 
view.... more  that  of  a  past  generation,  with  its  wide  range  of 
interests,  than  of  the  specialists  of  the  present  day"  (Trail 
1895).  His  main  zoological  interest  was  in  entomology,  and  his 
proposal  for  Fellowship  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  1873  was 
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endorsed  by  three  entomologists,  although  his  interests  were 
noted  to  be  especially  entomology  and  botany  (6).  An  analysis 
of  his  many  works  shows  that  he  published  on  both  zoological 
and  botanical  subjects  in  every  year  of  his  active  life, 
although  zoological  papers  predominated  before  1882,  while 
botanical  ones  predominated  after  that  year. 

After  his  gr  uation.  White  was  elected  to  the  Council  of 
the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  on  which  he  served  from 
1864  to  1866  and  for  which  he  subsequently  acted  as  local 
secretary  for  Perth  until  his  death  (with  a  break  of  three 
years  from  1875  to  1878,  when  William  Lauder  Lindsay  is  listed 
as  local  secretary) (7) . 

Marriage 

During  his  residence  in  Edinburgh  at  18  Nelson  Street, 
White  presumably  met  Margaret  Juliet  Corrie,  who  lived  across 
the  road  at  7  Northumberland  Street.  She  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Thomas  Corrie  (d.1859).  Manager  of  the  British 
Linen  Bank  and  a  man  of  some  means,  who  even  in  1828  had  a 
salary  of  El, 200  a  year  (Malcolm  1950).  Both  of  her  parents 
were  dead  by  the  time  of  the  marriage  on  2nd  February  1866,  and 
Margaret  had  therefore  received  her  share  of  a  substantial 
legacy.  In  1895  White's  estate  was  valued  at  £7,656  6s  9d  (8), 
including  £5,005  worth  of  British  Linen  Bank  stock,  presumably 
acquired  on  his  marriage.  John  Sim  wrote  to  William  Wilson  the 
bryologist  "Dr.  White  Jr  has  got  a  wealthy  young  wife,  she  is 
like  himself  tall  and  apparently  healthy"  (9). 

The  couple  visited  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Capri,  Florence, 
Lake  Como,  Le  Prese  and  Pontresina  during  their  honeymoon.  Mrs 
White  accompanied  her  husband  across  alpine  glaciers  and  to  the 
summit  of  Vesuvius,  and  no  doubt  watched  as  he  collected 
lepidoptera  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Borghese. 

It  was,  however,  upon  their  return  to  Perth,  in  December 
1866,  that  Francis  Buchanan  White's  'career'  as  a  naturalist 
really  started.  Free  from  the  constraints  of  a  full  time  job, 
and  possessed  of  (as  one  writer  delicately  put  it)  "a 
considerable  competency"  (10),  he  proceeded  to  devote  his  time 
entirely  to  the  study  of  natural  history. 

Mosses 

The  first  of  his  special  interests  was  the  study  of  the 
mosses  of  Perthshire.  In  1865  he  had  started  a  correspondence 
with  William  Wilson,  from  whom  he  was  to  obtain  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  W.P.  Schimper  of  Strasbourg  (11).  During  his 
honeymoon.  White  visited  Schimper  and  was  obviously  impressed 
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by  his  "admirable  museum".  To  the  mosses  White  brought  a  young 
man's  eagerness  to  make  his  mark  -  and  he  trod  on  a  few  toes! 

In  July  1867  an  irritated  James  Stirton  (12)  wrote  to 
Wilson  "But  what  is  this  I  hear  from  Mr.  Sadler  of  Edinburgh 
about  a  notice  by  Dr.  Buchanan  White  of  two  new  Hypna  from  Ben 
Lawers  called  H.  montanum  and  H.  Breadalbanense ?"  Later  Stirton 
wrote  "I  know  nothing  of  Dr.  White's  movements  as  I  have  ceased 
to  correspond  with  him  and,  so  I  believe,  have  McK[inlay]  and 
Shaw".  Once  Stirton  had  examined  specimens  of  the  mosses  in 
question  his  ire  was  further  raised,  and  he  turned  on  Wilson 
"Yesterday  McKinlay  let  me  see  a  scrap  of  one  of  the  two  new 
mosses ... .which  I  immediately  identified  as  that  form  picked  up 
by  me  on  the  same  Mn  in  1862  and  again  in  1866  and  which  you 
associated  with  Hypnum  commutatum. . . .  The  examination  made  by 
me  this  year  made  me  doubt  your  decision  but  I  deferred  to  it. 
I  presume  according  to  etiquette  that  the  moss  if  new  is  Dr. 
White's".  The  two  species  mentioned  were  described  under  the 
names  of  Hypnum  rupestre  and  H.  Breadalbanense  (White  1868b) . 
The  illustration  of  the  former  is  labelled  H.  montanum,  but 
White  evidently  changed  his  mind  over  the  name  before  writing 
the  description.  Both  names  ( montanum  and  rupestre )  had  been 
used  before  and  are  thus  illegitmate;  but  in  any  case  the  plant 
is  now  included  in  H.  oallichroum  (Dixon  1954).  H. 
breadalbanense  is  likewise  no  longer  maintained  as  a  species, 
but  is  referred  to  Cratoneuron  commutatum  var.  sulcatum  ( Hypnum 
sulcatum,  Dixon  1954) . 

In  the  same  volume  White  (1868a)  published  a  description 
of  Grimmia  subsquarrosa,  a  name  suggested  by  Wilson  for 
specimens  sent  to  him  by  White.  This  moss  is  now  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  G.  trichophylla.  When  White  wrote  to  Wilson  in 
September  1867  to  tell  him,  after  the  event,  about  the 
publication  of  the  Ben  Lawers  Hypna  (but  not  mentioning  G. 
subsquarrosa) ,  he  received  in  reply  a  three  page  tirade.  Wilson 
wrote  (13)  "Whenever  a  correspondent  sends  me  a  moss  for 
determination,  I  invariably  name  it  for  him  if  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  new  species,  and  I  expect  to  be  at  least  consulted  as  to 
the  time  and  manner  of  its  publication....  If  Dr.  Schimper  has 
'good  grounds'  for  upholding  H.  Breadalbanense  as  a  new  species 
I  do  not ....  As  to  the  Grimmia  (which  I  do  think  new)  I  have 
long  ago  requested  Dr.  Schimper  to  take  it  up  and  publish  on 
his  own  authority....  I  am  averse  to  the  publication  of  barren 
mosses....  I  consider  it  premature  to  publish  Grimmia 
subsquarrosa  as  new....  Pray  do  not  send  me  any  portion  of  your 
gathering  of  Habrodon. ...  In  fact  I  am  in  no  need  of  any  of  the 
mosses  which  you  offered".  Whites'  study  of  mosses  ended  with 
receipt  of  that  letter,  but  in  actual  fact  he  had  already  moved 
on  to  other  matters. 
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Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science 

In  February  1867,  White  had  chaired  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science  (P.S.N.S.).  Although 
credit  for  the  idea  of  the  Society  has  been  given  to  Mr  John 
Dawson  of  Perth,  it  was  undoubtedly  White's  baby  from  the  start 
and  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  its  "prop  and  mainstay" 
(Moncrieffe  1876).  He  was  the  Society's  President  1867-72  and 
1884-92,  Secretary  1872-74,  and  Editor  1874-84  and  1892-94.  The 
main  aims  of  the  Society,  as  laid  down  in  White's  inaugural 
address,  were:  to  study  the  natural  history  of  Perthshire,  to 
make  representative  collections,  and  to  establish  a  museum  of 
local  natural  history.  I  have  outlined  the  history  of  the 
Museum  elsewhere  (Taylor  1984)  and  do  not  propose  to  dwell  on 
it  here,  except  to  say  that  the  building  was  opened  to  the 
public  in  1883  and  was  an  outstanding  success  due  mainly  to 
White's  efforts.  He  believed  firmly  in  the  potential  scientific 
usefulness  of  the  Society,  and  instituted  excursions  during  its 
first  year,  although  he  had  a  "wholesome  dread"  of  these 
becoming  "mere  pleasure  pic-nics"  (Coates  1895b) .  Membership  of 
the  Society  rose  slowly  at  first,  then  with  increasing 
momentum.  In  January  1874  White  proposed  that  ladies  should  be 
admitted  as  members,  although  none  actually  joined  until 
December  1877. 

White's  ambition  was  to  create  a  society  "second  to  no 
provincial  society  in  the  country"  (White  1867)  and  he 
succeeded,  although,  initially  at  least,  he  had  problems 
encouraging  members  to  carry  out  any  constructive  work.  He  even 
resorted  to  bribery;  in  1868  he  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
Perthshire  botanical  collection  (300  specimens  minimum).  This 
did  not  seem  to  work,  so  in  the  next  year  he  offered  cash 
prizes  for  entomological  collections,  and  in  the  year 
following,  cash  or  books  for  collections  or  essays  on  local 
natural  history  (14). 

Gradually  the  Perthshire  Society's  collections  grew, 
although  in  1873  White  could  still  write  "out  of  150  members  it 
is  wonderful  how  very  few  really  working  ones  there  are,  most 
are  very  lazy"  (15)  .  By  1881  he  wrote  "the  herbarium  is  now 
getting  a  really  respectable  one"  (16)  and  in  1896  the 
Dumfriesshire  Naturalists'  herbarium  was  described  as  "only 
inferior  to  that  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  though  (possibly)  not 
quite  so  good  a  collection  as  Perth"  (Scott-Elliot  1897). 

Fauna  Perthensis 

White,  naturally  enough,  used  the  P.S.N.S.  on  occasion  as 
the  vehicle  for  his  own  views.  As  early  as  1870  he  spoke  to  the 
Society  'On  the  best  manner  of  dividing  Perthshire  into 
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districts'  (White  1870),  in  a  more  natural  way  than  Watson's 
vice-counties  -  that  "vicious  system"  as  one  reviewer  of  the 
Flora  of  Perthshire  referred  to  them.  White's  own  system,  based 
on  topography,  was  used  in  the  Fauna  Perthensis  (1871)  and, 
slightly  modified,  formed  the  basis  for  the  Flora  of  Perthshire 
(1898) .  He  applied  his  system  of  natural  divisions  to  Scotland 
(White  1871-72)  and  later  proposed  that  it  be  extended  to  cover 
the  whole  of  Britain  (White  1889),  but  the  idea  fell  on  deaf 
ears.  The  'natural'  divisions  of  Scotland  were,  however,  taken 
up  and  used  by  the  Rev.  J.  Stevenson  (1879),  and  later  by  J.A. 
Harvie-Brown  in  his  well-known  series  of  Vertebrate  Faunas 
(1887-1906) . 

Undoubtedly  the  P.S.N.S.  was  hampered  in  its  development 
by  White's  habit  of  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  summer 
away  from  Perth,  in  order  to  study  the  natural  history  of  other 
areas.  He  visited  Rannoch  in  1867  and  1875,  Achilty  in  1868, 
Fasnakyle  in  1869,  Colvend  in  1870,  Braemar  in  1871  and  1873, 
Dunkeld  in  1872,  Tighnabruaigh  in  1879  and  Carnoustie  in  1884, 
although  the  last  may  have  been  more  in  the  nature  of  a  family 
holiday.  This  nomadic  life  may  in  part  at  least  be  related  to 
the  fact  that  Dr.  and  Mrs  White  had  no  home  of  their  own  until 
1876,  when  White's  father  purchased  Annat  Lodge  for  them  and 
their  growing  family  of  two  sons  and  seven  daughters.  This  was 
evidently  greeted  with  some  relief  by  the  P.S.N.S.  whose 
President  commented  "I  am  glad  that  our  Editor ... .has  finally 
come  to  an  anchor  in  Perth  and  I  trust  that  having  a  permanent 
home  here  will  be  the  means  of  keeping  him  with  us"  (Moncrieffe 
1877) . 

The  Scottish  Naturalist 

Although  officially  designated  Editor  to  the  Society  in 
1874,  White's  duties  actually  commenced  in  1870  when  he  was 
given  the  task  of  editing  a  proposed  quarterly  'Journal  of  the 
Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science'  (17).  However,  some  time 
between  that  decision  and  publication,  both  the  title  and  the 
scope  of  the  journal  changed  and  it  was  finally  issued,  in 
January  1871,  as  The  Scottish  Naturalist  and  Journal  of  the 
Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science,  the  name  being  shortened 
to  The  Scottish  Naturalist  in  January  1872.  I  believe  it  to  be 
a  safe  assumption  that  the  change  in  emphasis  was  of  White's 
doing.  Dr.  William  Lauder  Lindsay  (1871)  reviewed  the  first 
issue  as  "under  the  editorship  of  the  President  of  our  local 
'Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science' ... .who  possesses  the 
important  requirements  of  literary  and  scientific  tastes  -  the 
command  of  his  own  time  -  and  that  kind  and  degree  of 
enthusiasm  which  alone  can  lead  to  the  assumption  of  those 
somewhat  irksome  'labours  of  love'  that  are  inseparable  from 
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the  duties  of  an  unpaid  editorship". 

A  labour  of  love  it  certainly  was,  and  irksome  it  was  to 
prove.  White  constantly  berated  P.S.N.S.  members  for  not 
subscribing  to  the  journal,  and  in  1877  the  Society  had  to  make 
up  a  shortfall  of  £2  between  printing  costs  and  subscriptions 
(18).  At  the  end  of  1877  Messrs  William  Blackwood  £  Sons  of 
Edinburgh  took  over  the  printing,  and  an  announcement  by  White, 
printed  on  the  inside  front  cover  of  the  January  1878  part  (but 
not  reproduced  elsewhere  in  the  journal),  read  as  follows: 

"Seven  years  have  passed  since  the  day  when,  with  an 
audacity  that  astonished  no  one  more  than  themselves,  the 
members  of  the  Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science 
determined  to  publish  the  transactions  of  their  Society  in 
the  form  of  a  quarterly  magazine  -  The  Scottish  Naturalist. 
Thanks  to  the  favour  with  which  many  kind  friends  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  welcomed  the  new-comer,  it  soon  ceased 
to  be  merely  the  representative  of  one  society  only,  and  it 
was  found  expedient  to  drop  the  second  part  of  the  title  - 
'Journal  of  the  Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science' . 

The  management  of  the  Magazine  still  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Society,  which  carried  it  with  more  or  less 
success,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  must  attend 
publication  by  these  not  in  'the  trade'. 

Latterly,  however,  the  Council  of  the  Society  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  publisher, 
the  Magazine  might  be  capable  of  further  development;  and  it 
is  therefore  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  are  able  to 
announce  that  arrangements  have  been  made  with  Messrs 
Blackwood  &  Sons,  whereby  they  will  in  future  publish  the 
Scottish  Naturalist. 

May  we  hope  that  under  the  new  arrangement  not  only  will 
all  old  friends  continue  their  kind  support,  but  that  they 
will  be  joined  by  many  new  ones  both  at  home  and  abroad....". 

White  remained  as  Editor,  but  even  Blackwoods  found  that 
the  journal,  although  appreciated  and  successful,  was  not 
financially  viable.  In  1879  it  lost  £39.18s.6d,  in  1880 
£7 . 13s .  7d,  in  1881  £16.5s.9d,  and  in  1882  £20  (19).  Within  the 
P.S.N.S.  there  was  also  a  growing  feeling  that  the  Society 
should  be  publishing  its  own  separate  proceedings.  In  March 
1883  the  P.S.N.S.  resolved  "not  to  continue  with  [The  Scottish 
Naturalist]  at  present  on  the  footing  that  the  proceedings  now 
published  by  the  Society  should  be  expanded  and  take  the  place 
of  the  magazine  in  the  meantime".  At  the  same  meeting  White's 
resignation  as  Editor  was  "reluctantly  accepted"  (20). 
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After  only  a  very  short  delay,  the  Scottish  Naturalist 
continued  in  July  1883.  White  wrote  "The  time  has  come  when 
from  personal  reasons  I  must  resign  the  editorship;  but  not,  I 
trust,  sever  all  connection  with  the  Magazine".  White's  old 
friend.  Professor  James  W.H.  Trail,  took  over  as  editor,  with 
an  introduction  to  the  'New  Series'  written  by  White,  and  once 
again  the  journal  was  published  in  Perth,  again  printed  by 
Messrs  S.  Cowan  c,  Co.,  who  were  to  remain  the  printers  until 
the  end  of  1891,  after  which  the  journal  continued  as  the 
Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  History. 

Application  for  Teaching  Posts 

It  may  be  coincidence,  but  in  June  of  1883  White  wrote  to 
Stainton  (4)  "It  is  quite  true  that  we  are  thinking  of  leaving 
Scotland.  We  have  arrived  at  this  decision  for  various  reasons 
but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  climate.  One  of  the  children 
suffers  so  much  from  rheumatism  (from  which  I  too  am  by  no 
means  free)  that  a  change  to  a  place  where  there  is  not  nine 
months  of  winter  seems  desirable.  Moreover  a  residence  nearer 
London  has  many  advantages".  White  was  considering  Guildford; 
Stainton  suggested  Tunbridge.  In  the  event  he  did  not  move, 
although  there  was  little  to  keep  him  in  Perth:  the  Museum  was 
open,  the  P.S.N.S.  was  flourishing,  as  was  the  Cryptogamic 
Society  of  Scotland  (see  below),  the  Scottish  Naturalist  was 
about  to  start  a  'new  series',  and  he  did  not  have  to  worry 
about  paid  employment.  He  had,  however,  attempted  to  find  a 
job.  In  common  with  many  other  gentleman-naturalists  of  the 
period,  White  tried  to  obtain  a  teaching  post. 

In  January  1875  he  applied  unsuccessfully  for  the  Chair  of 
Natural  History  at  St  Andrews  and,  in  September  1878,  for  the 
Chair  at  Aberdeen.  The  next  year  he  tried  for  the  Chair  of 
Zoology  at  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  and,  as  usual,  asked  his 
entomological  and  botanical  contacts  for  testimonials.  This 
time  he  attempted  to  capitalise  on  his  latest  contact  -  Charles 
Darwin.  Darwin  had  earlier  written  a  note  to  White 
complimenting  him  on  the  "delightful  triumph"  (21)  of  his  paper 
on  the  origins  of  the  fauna  of  St  Helena.  White  was  so  proud  of 
the  letter  that  he  marked  prominently  on  it  the  name  of  the 
recipient.  Remembering  Darwin's  "kind  little  note"  he  asked  for 
a  testimonial.  Darwin  replied  firmly  "I  have  a  strong  opinion 
that  no  person  ought  to  give  a  testimony  without  full  knowledge 
of  the  acquirements  of  the  person  whom  he  recommends ....  though 
I  think  very  highly  of  your  paper  on  St  Helena  and  I  do  not 
doubt  the  value  of  your  entomology  work,  I  do  not  feel 
justified  in  giving  you  a  testimony...."  (22).  The  nearest 
White  was  to  come  to  obtaining  a  University  post  was  that  of 
external  examiner  in  botany  and  materia  medica  at  Aberdeen, 
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which  he  held  for  five  years. 

The  Cryptogamic  Society  of  Scotland 

After  his  study  of  mosses,  fungi  seemed  to  take  over  as 
White's  main  botanical  interest.  In  1873  he  started  a 
correspondence  with  the  Rev.  Miles  Berkeley  (23),  and  the  next 
year  a  meeting  was  held  in  Aberdeen  to  "consider  the 
possibility  of  forming  a  Scottish  Cryptogamic  Society".  At 
this.  White  was  given  the  job  of  convening  a  committee  to 
examine  the  matter.  When  the  committee  reported  back  in  April 
1875,  with  White  in  the  chair,  the  Cryptogamic  Society  of 
Scotland  was  declared  to  be  founded  -  with  Sir  Thomas 
Moncrieffe  as  President  and  White  as  Secretary.  Writing  to  C.E. 
Broome  at  this  time,  White  said  "My  great  object  (or  rather  one 
great  object)  in  turning  my  attention  to  the  fungi  is  in 
anticipation  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Flora  of  Perthshire 
(though  the  first  volume  is  not  yet  published)"  (24).  That 
first  volume  was  not  to  be  published  for  another  23  years! 

The  subsequent  activities  of  this  Society  and  its  fungus 
shows  have  been  described  elsewhere  (Ramsbottom  1963,  Noble 
1978,  Morton  and  Noble  1983).  It  may  indicate  a  little  of 
White's  aspirations  to  note  that  in  1877  he  obtained  the 
Society’s  permission  to  issue,  under  its  name,  jointly  with  the 
Rev.  J.  Stevenson  of  Glamis,  a  series  of  preserved  fungi  under 
the  title  'Fungi  Scotici  exsiccati',  provided  that  "the  Society 
shall  incur  no  pecuniary  or  other  responsibility  in  connection 
therewith  nor  participate  in  the  profit  arising  from  the  sale 
of  the  said  specimens"  (25) .  The  series  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  issued  -  perhaps  the  ripples  caused  by  the  delicate 
financial  state  of  the  Scottish  Naturalist  were  to  blame.  White 
held  the  post  of  Secretary  to  the  Society  for  eight  years, 
resigning  in  September  1883,  the  same  year  as  he  resigned  the 
Editorship  of  the  P.S.N.S. 

East  of  Scotland  Union  of  Naturalists'  Societies 

Despite  having  contemplated  leaving  Scotland  so  recently, 
it  was  Francis  Buchanan  White  who  was  the  driving  force  in  the 
formation  of  the  East  of  Scotland  Union  of  Naturalists' 
Societies  in  June  1884.  The  idea,  which  he  had  put  forward  in 
the  Scottish  Naturalist  at  the  end  of  1883,  was  openly  based  on 
that  of  the  Yorkshire  and  Midland  Unions;  but  the  problems  of 
holding  together  a  union  of  small  societies  (only  three  out  of 
ten  had  more  than  100  members)  spread  over  a  large  area,  with 
ensuing  problems  of  transport  and  cohesion,  were  immense. 
White's  enthusiasm  held  it  together,  but  after  his  death  it 
quickly  fell  apart. 
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Willows 

On  the  botanical  front,  the  first  suggestions  of  White's 
next  interest  came  in  a  letter  of  1880.  He  wrote  "The  willows 
especially  are  an  interesting  lot.... they  are  very  generally 
neglected  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  considering  how 
difficult  they  are  (at  least  some  of  them)  to  identify"  (26)  . 
In  1885  he  was  again  working  on  willows,  and  in  1887  wrote  to 
J.G.  Baker  "I  rather  think  that  the  Perthshire  Salices  will 
afford  a  rather  rich  and  unworked  mine  of  wealth"  (27).  Within 
a  month  he  was  writing  to  Hooker  "I  am  working  at  the  willows 
just  now  (I  am  bold  enough  to  contemplate  a  revision  of  the 
British  forms!)"  (28).  The  resulting  'Revision  of  the  British 
Willows'  was  read  to  the  Linnean  Society  in  June  1889  (White 
1890).  On  the  strength  of  his  willow  work,  he  refereed  the 
genus  Salix  for  the  Botanical  Exchange  Club  even  although  he 
was  no  longer  a  member.  Although  White  had  joined  the  B.E.C.  in 
1871,  he  resigned  before  1875  and  apparently  did  not  join 
again. 

White's  willow  determinations  in  the  B.E.C.  Reports  were 
usually  accompanied  by  a  plea  for  the  abolition  of  varietal 
names.  "The  perpetuation  of  names  for  varieties,"  he  wrote  "is 
worse  than  useless  -  it  is  a  hindrance  to  study.  British 
willows  would  have  been  much  better  understood  long  ago  if  they 
had  not  been  overloaded  with  varietal  names,  in  many  cases 
founded  on  single  bushes".  White  also  fully  appreciated  the 
great  extent  of  hybridization  in  the  genus  and  described  many 
hybrid  taxa,  of  which  at  least  eight  are  still  recognised 
(Meikle,  in  Stace  1975).  In  particular,  he  was  the  first  to 
recognise  the  frequency  of  hybridization  between  some  of  the 
alpine  and  sub-alpine  species  (R.D.  Meikle  pers.  comm.). 

The  determination  of  willow  hybrids  involves  a  degree  of 
subjectivity,  and  on  occasion  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Although 
White's  work  was  based  on  sound  observation,  his  opinions  were 
inevitably  challenged  by  other  workers  -  notably  the  Rev.  E.F. 
Linton.  The  results  of  White's  work  were  used  for  the  list  of 
Salix  species  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  London  Catalogue 
(Hanbury  1895);  this  raised  various  queries  which  White  was  not 
in  a  position  to  answer,  since  he  had  died  before  the  work  was 
ready  for  publication.  Linton  was  therefore  asked  to  provide  a 
supplementary  list,  which  appeared  as  an  addendum  to  the  same 
edition. 

The  Flora  of  Perthshire 

White's  major  work  was  the  Flora  of  Perthshire,  and  many 
of  his  own  excursions  and  those  of  the  P.S.N.S.  were  planned 
specifically  to  gain  more  local  records  for  this  work.  Coates 
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traced  the  first  mention  of  the  Flora  to  the  1870  A.G.M.  of  the 
Perthshire  Society,  but  although  White  offered  a  prize  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  flora  of  Perthshire  at  that  meeting,  there  is 
no  mention  of  a  Flora  as  such.  In  1871  White  edited  Fauna 
Perthensis  -  Part  One ,  Lepidoptera  for  the  P.S.N.S.,  and 
although  this  was  the  only  part  to  be  published  it  was  intended 
to  be  the  first  of  a  series,  including  a  •Flora  Perthensis*  - 
the  imminent  publication  of  which  was  announced  in  1873  (29)  . 
Later  that  year  it  was  decided  to  accept  Robert  Hardwicke  as 
London  agent  for  the  Flora  of  Perthshire;  but  raising  money 
proved  to  be  a  problem.  P.S.N.S.  members  were  urged  to  canvas 
for  subscriptions  in  1873,  1874  and  1876,  although  Sir  Thomas 
Moncrieffe  (1876)  sensibly  remarked  "the  Flora  of  Perthshire 
is,  I  think,  wisely  still  upublished. .. .because  more  matter  has 
always  been  coming  in  to  swell  its  pages  and  render  it  everyday 
more  complete;  and  after  the  labour  and  research  which  has  been 
expended  upon  it,  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  not  to  make  it 
as  complete  as  possible". 

In  1877,  White  claimed  490  subscribers  to  the  Flora,  300 
of  which  he  had  secured  personally;  although  only  235  appeared 
on  a  printed  list  produced  around  this  time.  In  a  huff  he 
stated  that  he  had  "no  course  but  to  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  Society  and  when  it  has  secured  the  necessary 
funds  for,  and  means  of,  publication,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad 
to  proceed  with  my  editorial  duties"  (White  1877) .  The  next 
year  he  was  hoping  to  place  the  manuscript  "in  the  hands  of  the 
printer  within  a  few  months",  and  in  1879  it  was  "not  quite 
ready  for  the  press".  In  1882  he  published  what  was  virtually  a 
disclaimer  -  the  Flora  "might  ere  now  have  been  published  had 
it  been  thought  advisable.  As,  however,  every  year  sees 
additions  to  our  knowledge.  ..  .there  has  been  a  not  unnatural 
desire  to  delay  the  publication"  (White  1881-82).  In  1886  he 
still  intended  to  publish.  "I  trust"  he  wrote  "that  it  will  not 
be  very  long  now  before  the  Flora  is  ready  for  the  printer" 
(30),  but  the  willows  and  then  failing  health  intervened. 

In  the  event,  the  Flora  was  not  published  before  its 
author's  death  and  the  manuscript,  as  might  have  been  expected 
after  so  many  postponements  and  additions,  was  in  a  mess.  It 
would  probably  never  have  been  published  at  all  had  it  not  been 
for  the  generosity  of  Mrs  White  and  "several  other  friends"  who 
guaranteed  the  amount  necessary  for  the  publication  of  500 
copies,  and  the  trojan  efforts  of  J.W.H.  Trail,  who  edited  the 
manuscript  and  coordinated  the  necessary  work  which  remained  to 
be  done  on  the  incomplete  sections  of  the  book.  Blackwoods  duly 
printed  the  500  copies  in  1898;  154  were  sold  to  subscribers 
and  39  were  given  away  as  complimentary  copies  (31)  .  The 
reviews  of  the  book  were  generally  favourable,  and  most 
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reviewers  remarked  that  it  formed  a  fitting  memorial  to  Dr. 
White. 

Buchanan  White's  Character 

What  of  the  man  himself?  The  episodes  noted  above  give 
some  clues  to  his  character,  and  his  obituaries  give  us  more 
details.  In  them,  such  words  as  amiable,  genial,  entertaining, 
patient,  gentle,  courteous,  modest  and  retiring,  crop  up  time 
and  again  but,  according  to  at  least  one  writer,  he  was  capable 
of  "bitter  sarcasm"  (32)  when  roused.  His  strength  and  powers 
of  physical  endurance  were  also  noted  by  most  writers.  Coates 
(1923:  99)  referred  to  his  "stalwart  figure. .. .clad  in  his 
brown  tweed  kilt-suit,  his  Inverness  cape,  Balmoral  bonnet  and 
brogues,  and  with  his  capacious  vasculum  slung  over  his 
shoulder.  His  pockets  would  be  filled  with  boxes  and  bottles 
for  collecting  insects  and  shells,  while  in  his  hand  he  carried 
a  stout  stick,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of  walking-stick 
and  handle  for  his  butterfly-net"  (see  Plate  1) . 

White  was  an  outdoor  man;  he  was  skip  of  the  Scone  and 
Perth  Curling  Club  and  a  lover  of  mountains  and  fresh  air  (he 
founded  the  Perthshire  Mountain  Club  in  1873) .  He  attended  and 
led  most  of  the  101  excursions  organised  by  the  P.S.N.S. 
between  1879  and  1894,  and  one  can  imagine  his  frustration  as 
first  his  rheumatism,  and  then  a  weakening  heart,  confined  him 
to  his  house  and  garden.  He  died  at  Annat  Lodge  on  3rd  December 
1894,  aged  52.  His  eldest  son  Frank  fought  in  the  Boer  War,  and 
in  1904  his  widow  and  most  of  the  family  emigrated  to  Canada, 
where  they  settled  near  Cowley,  Alberta.  Frank  returned  to 
Scotland,  finally  selling  Annat  Lodge  in  1923. 


Conclusion 

In  this  account  I  have  concentrated  on  the  initiatives 
which  were  prompted  by  Francis  Buchanan  White,  and  I  have  not 
examined  in  any  detail  the  results  of  his  field  work  or  his 
relationship  to  the  band  of  disciples  who  carried  on  the 
tradition  of  local  field  studies  in  Scotland.  Although  the 
botanical  species  and  varieties  which  he  described  have  largely 
been  superseded,  and  some  of  the  societies  which  he  founded 
have  not  endured,  his  role  as  a  catalyst  and  promoter  of 
interest  in  the  natural  sciences  in  Scotland  was  immense.  From 
the  five  botanists  in  Perth  listed  by  the  Phytologist  in  1861, 
the  Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science  could  boast  284 
members  by  1894.  "He  was  the  prince  of  field  botanists"  (33), 
truly  "the  Scottish  naturalist"  (34) . 
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Plate  1 

Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science  excursion  to  Methven  Wood 
on  30th  June  1883,  with  Buchanan  White  third  from  right.  Other 
well-known  Perthshire  botanists  present  are  William  Barclay 
(sixth  from  left)  and  Abram  Sturrock  (fourth  from  right) . 


(Photograph:  Perth  Museum  and  Art  Gallery) 
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Notes 

1.  Obituary  in  Entomologists'  Monthly  Magazine,  6  (2nd 

Series) :  30-31. 

2.  Warminster  Parish  Records.  At  his  death  (1898)  F.I.  White 

still  held  the  farms  of  Pel  sham  in  Dorset  and  Somerlea  in 

Somerset,  plus  other  small  parcels  of  land.  His  estate  was 

valued  at  £5,812 .11s. lid.  (Will  and  inventory  in  Scottish 

Record  Office,  C7079) . 

3.  Membership  lists.  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  and 

Botanical  Society  of  London. 

4.  50  letters  survive  in  Stainton  Correspondence;  Entomology 

Library,  B.M. (NH) . 

5.  Manuscripts  in  Edinburgh  University  Library. 

6.  Signed  proposal  for  Fellowship;  in  Archives  of  Linnean 

Society  of  London. 

7.  Membership  and  Council  lists  of  Botanical  Society  of 

Edinburgh,  1864-94. 

8.  Will  and  inventory  in  Scottish  Record  Office,  SC49/31/159. 
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9.  Wilson  Correspondence;  in  Botany  Library,  B.M.(NH). 

10.  Obituary  in  Science  Gossip. 

11.  In  fact,  White  had  to  ask  for  a  second  letter  of 

introduction,  since  the  first  was  in  luggage  stolen  with 
"several  other  letters  and  all  my  circular  notes"  by  some 
"scoundrels  of  Italian  'navvies'"  as  the  couple  crossed 
the  Furka  Pass. 

12.  Wilson  Correspondence. 

13.  Wilson  Correspondence.  Two  drafts  survive;  one  hurriedly 

written  in  pencil,  the  other  a  neat  final  copy. 

14.  Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science.  Minute  Book  No.  1, 

1867-78. 

15.  Letter  of  Charles  Macintosh  of  Inver,  19th  April  1873. 

Perth  Museum  Archives  (1109/13) . 

16.  Letter  to  Charles  Macintosh,  23rd  July  1881.  Perth  Museum 

Archives  (1109/13) . 

17.  P.S.N.S.  Minute  Book  No.  1. 

18.  P.S.N.S.  Minute  Book  No.  1. 

19.  P.S.N.S.  Minute  Book  No.  2,  1879-1904. 

20.  P.S.N.S.  Minute  Book  No.  2. 

21.  Letter  in  Perth  Museum  Archives,  No.  205. 

22.  Draft  reply  written  on  back  of  White's  request.  Cambridge 

University  Library. 

23.  Berkeley  Correspondence.  Botany  Library,  B.M.(NH). 

24.  Broome  Correspondence.  Botany  Library,  B.M.(NH). 

25.  Crytogamic  Society  of  Scotland  Minute  Book.  Library  of 

Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh. 

26.  Letter  to  Charles  Macintosh,  9th  November  1880.  Perth 

Museum  Archives  (1109/13) . 

27.  Letter  with  Salix  sheets  in  herbarium.  Royal  Botanic 

Gardens,  Kew. 

28.  Kew  Archives.  English  letters  105  (348) . 
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"'Have  you  seen  all  the  British  plants?'  I  asked,  and 
he  replied  that  he  had,  though  the  last  ten  had  given 
him  a  hard  struggle.  'Are  you  the  only  botanist  who 
has  seen  them  all?'  I  went  on,  but  he  merely  smiled. 

When  I  inquired  about  an  orchid  so  very  rare  that  it 
has  been  seen  only  a  few  times,  he  modestly  said  that 
two  of  the  times  he  had  seen  it  himself" . 

The  words  are  those  of  Canon  Andrew  Young,  self-styled 
'botanophil'  and  respected  poet,  recalling  a  once-only, 
awestruck  encounter  with  the  veteran  and  by  that  time  almost 
legendary  George  Claridge  Druce  (Young  1985:  73).  Unwittingly, 
they  capture  Druce  at  what  is  surely  his  most  quintessential: 
the  competitive  hunter,  the  man  with  a  longer  'life  list'  than 
anyone  else,  the  one  who  in  tireless  pursuit  of  that  end,  in 
the  words  of  McClintock  (1966:  97),  "covered  Britain  as  perhaps 
no  one  has  done  before  or  since". 

Character  and  Botanical  Position 

Druce  had  six  special  assets  which  enabled  him  to  become 
the  outstanding  field  botanist  of  his  generation  -  the 
generation  which  spanned  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  last  century 
and  the  first  quarter  of  this.  He  had  a  superabundance  of 
energy  combined  with  a  robust  physique.  For  most  of  his  life  he 
was  without  domestic  ties  and  was  self-employed,  which  gave  him 
the  freedom  to  take  time  off  at  will.  Latterly,  at  any  rate,  he 
had  the  means  to  travel  as  often  and  as  far  as  he  wished.  He 
had  a  ready  charm  (or,  as  his  detractors  saw  it,  an  ability  to 
ingratiate)  which  brought  him  a  country-wide  network  of  eager 
informants.  He  was  located  in  a  leading  academic  centre,  with 
ready  access  to  first-class  libraries  and  collections.  Above 
all,  however,  he  had  an  inner  demon  which  gave  him  a  relentless 
urge  to  be  'top  of  the  class'  and  to  be  seen  to  be  so. 


Note:  The  majority  of  Druce' s  plant  descriptions  were 
published  in  the  Reports  of  the  Botanical  Society  and  Exchange 
Club.  In  the  text  the  date  of  description  is  given  as  the  date 
of  the  title  of  the  Report  in  which  each  description  appeared; 
the  date  of  publication,  however,  was  the  year  following. 
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There  were  some  among  his  contemporaries  -  E.S.  Marshall, 
for  instance,  or  Frederick  Townsend,  or  the  Linton  brothers  - 
who  were  by  no  means  his  inferiors  intellectually  or  in 
taxonomic  acumen.  True,  they  had  enjoyed  educational  advantages 
that  had  been  denied  to  him;  but  they  had  the  handicaps,  which 
Druce  had  not,  of  professional  ties,  or  rural  isolation,  or 
straitened  economic  circumstances.  There  were  others,  like 
Charles  Bailey  and  F.J.  Hanbury,  with  far  greater  wealth  than 
he  (at  any  rate  in  his  younger  days)  and  able  to  use  this 
wealth  to  build,  far  more  speedily,  extensive  private  herbaria; 
but  they  were  obliged  to  keep  much  more  tightly  within  the 
shafts  of  their  businesses,  and  so  did  not  have  the  leisure, 
nor  maybe  the  inclination,  to  roam  so  wide  geographically  or 
socially.  There  were  still  others,  like  Arthur  Bennett  and  F. 
Arnold  Lees,  who  were  no  less  assiduous  in  compiling  records 
and  in  determining  specimens  sent  to  them  by  correspondents; 
but  they  were  irredeemably  anchored,  unable  or  unwilling  to 
move  around  and  meet  their  fellow  botanists  in  the  flesh  and 
see  the  species  occurring  outside  their  home  areas  growing  in 
their  natural  habitats. 

Druce  was  lucky,  furthermore,  in  the  period  in  which  he 
happened  to  live.  The  two  giants  of  the  first  half  of  the 
Victorian  era,  Watson  and  Babington,  had  both  had  their  day  by 
the  time  he  was  appearing  on  the  scene,  and  there  were  no 
equally  commanding  figures  to  take  their  place.  Syme,  who  alone 
had  the  standing  and  the  disposition  to  do  so,  was  marooned  on 
a  run-down  estate  in  Fife  and  was  by  then  a  sadly  spent  force. 
Baker,  who  had  been  Watson's  great  hope,  was  weighed  down  by 
his  official  work  at  Kew,  and  in  any  case  was  too  self-effacing 
ever  to  have  taken  on  the  role  of  national  leader.  Newbould, 
incomparably  knowledgeable  but  virtually  a  recluse,  was  an  even 
less  likely  proposition.  Quite  fortuitously,  the  centre  of  the 
stage  was  invitingly  bare. 

There  was  an  organisational  hiatus  too.  There  was  no  true 
national  botanical  society,  certainly  not  one  specialising  in 
the  flora  of  the  British  Isles,  and  without  it  no  journal  free 
of  the  dictatorial  sway  and  the  personal  whims  and  prejudices 
of  its  editor.  The  Botanical  Exchange  Club,  a  tiny  body,  could 
continue  to  function  only  by  being  kept  tiny,  and  could  only 
afford  reports  which  were  comparatively  brief  and  published  no 
more  than  annually  (and  sometimes  not  even  as  frequently  as 
that) .  There  was  exceptional  scope,  accordingly,  for  anyone 
with  driving  ambition  enough  to  want  to  push  themselves  to  the 
forefront . 

Although  he  certainly  had  in  full  measure  the  ordinary 
field  botanists's  delight  in  working  unknown  ground,  in  turning 
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up  a  novelty  or  at  least  a  rarity,  and  in  the  very  beauty  of 
the  plants  themselves,  it  is  obvious  that  Druce 's  labours  all 
along  owed  much  to  a  powerful  need  to  win  applause.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  most  of  us  do  not  also  have  a  strain  of  this  in  our 
botanical  make-up;  in  Druce' s  case,  however,  the  need  was  on  a 
scale  with  the  immensity  of  the  efforts  he  put  into  satisfying 
it  with  practical  accomplishments.  It  was  the  type  of 
compulsion  of  which  heroes  are  made,  and  for  lack  of  which 
lesser  mortals  are  ever  destined  to  be,  by  comparison,  midgets. 

Early  Life  and  Botanical  Conversion 

This  compulsion  had  its  origin  in  his  illegitimate  birth, 
and  consequent  guilt-ridden  upbringing,  in  a  village  in  the 
depths  of  rural  Northamptonshire.  It  was  a  background  from 
which  he  was  proud,  and  with  justice,  to  have  risen,  but  he  was 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  burying  its  emotional  effects. 

That  life,  and  the  botanical  career  which  formed  its 
central  thread,  was  to  have  a  certain  poetic  symmetry,  in  that 
the  county  to  which  he  owed  his  botanical  awakening  was  to  be 
the  county  which  formed  the  subject  of  both  the  first  and  the 
last  of  his  many  publications  on  local  floras.  It  was  somehow 
fitting,  too,  that  one  who  was  to  spend  so  much  of  his  life 
working  England,  with  unexampled  thoroughness,  should  have  had 
his  origin  at  almost  its  centre. 

Druce  himself  has  left  on  record  a  precise  recollection  of 
his  birth  as  a  serious  botanist  (Druce  1930:  ix) : 

"One  night  in  the  autumn  of  18  72,  as  in  a  feverish  cold 
I  lay  awake  waiting  for  sleep  that  would  not  come,  I 
determined  that  in  the  following  year  I  would  begin  a 
Herbarium,  and  commence  a  Flora  of  my  native  county". 

Surprisingly,  he  was  twenty-two  when  this  sudden 
conversion  took  place:  an  exceptionally  late  age  by  field 
botany  standards.  However,  he  soon  more  than  made  up  for  the 
time  he  had  lost.  Before  his  twenties  were  out  he  had 
substantially  realised  the  second  of  his  two  aims  and  was  in  a 
position  to  bring  out  something  not  far  short  of  a  Flora  of 
Northamptonshire  -  although  admittedly  this  was  published  only 
in  parts,  in  the  journal  of  his  local  natural  history  society. 
After  an  eye-opening  trip  to  the  Thames  Valley  (made  in  order 
to  see  the  Military  Orchid)  in  the  summer  of  1878,  he  left 
Northamptonshire  in  the  following  year  to  set  up  in  business  as 
a  chemist  in  the  High  Street  in  Oxford.  The  next  sixteen  years 
were  spent  working  successively  on  Floras  of  the  two  counties 
(Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire)  which  that  city  so  conveniently 
straddles.  These  were  both  first-class  productions,  especially 
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the  second  to  appear,  that  of  Berkshire  (1897).  This  is  on  an 
enviably  spacious  scale,  two  of  Druce's  subsidiary  obsessions, 
nomenclature  and  the  history  of  early  British  botany,  receiving 
especially  lavish  treatment  -  for  by  this  time  he  was 
well-to-do  and  could  at  last  afford  to  spread  himself. 

Indeed,  only  eight  years  later  he  was  affluent  enough  to 
be  able  to  retire  and  devote  himself  full-time  to  his  leisure 
interests.  From  then  on  his  horizons  widened  and  the  South 
Midlands  received  less  and  less  of  his  attention  and  energies. 
It  was  consequently  not  until  late  in  life,  in  1926,  that 
Buckinghamshire  also  fell  to  his  pen,  and  not  until  1930,  in 
his  eightieth  year,  that  he  finally  dignified  the  flora  of  his 
native  county  with  the  book  which  he  had  dreamed  of  in  his 
youth  and  which  for  far  too  long  it  had  lacked.  Meanwhile  he 
had  further  extended  his  empire  eastwards  by  editing  the 
section  on  botany  for  the  Victoria  County  History  of 
Bedfordshire  (Hamson  and  Druce  1904),  and  by  contributing  the 
analogous  account  for  the  volume  on  Huntingdonshire  (Druce 
1926a) . 

Midland  Botanist 

Druce  was  thus,  first  and  foremost,  a  Midland  botanist  and 
it  was  the  flora  of  its  southern  belt  that  he  knew  best  of  all 
and  in  which  he  did  his  most  productive  work.  It  was 
accordingly  there  that  he  was  to  be  the  first  to  discriminate 
several  of  the  species  and  lesser  taxa  that  have  best  stood  the 
test  of  the  years.  For  there  he  was  much  less  the  roving 
hunter,  eternally  in  a  hurry,  more  the  patient  accumulator  of 
observations,  tethered  to  just  one  stretch  of  countryside  for 
season  after  season. 

The  best  of  these  discoveries,  which  might  be  termed 
Druce's  'home'  ones,  was  his  very  first  one  of  all.  In  July 
1888  he  came  across  an  odd- looking  Brome-grass  dominating  a 
fallow-field  on  the  Berkshire  chalk.  Finding  nothing  like  it  in 
published  works  or  herbaria,  he  sent  it  to  the  leading  European 
agrostologist ,  Professor  Hackel.  Hackel  had  likewise  never 
encountered  anything  similar,  decided  that  it  was  best  placed 
as  a  variety  of  what  we  know  today  as  Bromus  hordeaceus,  and 
coined  for  it  the  epithet  interruptus .  Seven  years  later,  in 
1895,  strengthened  in  his  belief  in  its  distinctiveness,  Druce 
promoted  it  to  a  full  species.  That  he  was  entirely  right  to  do 
so  has  been  borne  out  by  recent  biosystematic  work.  It  is  in 
fact  -  or  rather  was,  as  it  now  seems  to  be  extinct  in  the  wild 
-  one  of  our  few  'good'  endemics  (if  one  discounts  its  presence 
in  the  Netherlands,  whither  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Britain).  It  has  since  come  to  light  that  it 
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had  been  collected  almost  forty  years  earlier,  in  Bedfordshire 
(Perring  1962,  Donald  1980),  but  to  Druce  remains  the  credit 
for  having  been  its  original  distinguisher. 

Of  his  next  novelties  two  were  Brambles  -  despite  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  usually  thought  of  as  a  specialist  in  critical 
groups.  Rubus  was  in  fact  the  only  major  apomictic  genus  in 
which  Druce  was  reasonably  well-versed,  for,  unlike  the  others, 
not  only  was  it  strongly  represented  in  his  home  region,  but 
there  were  also  experts  around  to  guide  him  in  the  field  and  to 
help  him  with  determinations.  The  account  of  the  genus  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  Flora  of  Oxfordshire  (1886)  was 
substantially  his  own  work.  In  later  life  he  was  never  disposed 
to  give  to  any  critical  group  the  necessary  degree  of  undivided 
attention  to  allow  him  to  become  proficient  in  it.  His 
determinations  of  Hieracia,  in  particular,  were  "far  below  the 
standard"  of  all  the  more  reputable  specialists  and  "on  the 
whole  unreliable",  in  the  opinion  of  Sell  and  West  (1968:  75)  . 
In  this  and  other  genera  the  furrow  he  ploughed  was  essentially 
the  shallow  one  of  the  compiler,  and  it  was  as  a  supplier  of  a 
rich  mass  of  raw  material  that  he  made  his  principal 
contribution. 

In  1889,  the  year  after  his  Brornus  find,  he  noticed  a 
conspicuous  Bramble  on  Boar's  Hill,  near  Oxford.  This  was  the 
first  British  record  of  what  we  now  know  to  be  Rubus  egregius, 
which  had  already  been  described  on  the  Continent  by  Focke.  It 
has  since  been  found  in  several  of  the  neighbouring  counties  as 
well.  Eight  years  after  that,  in  the  Flora  of  Berkshire  (1897), 
he  provisionally  suggested  the  varietal  name  of  beroheriensds 
for  "a  handsome  bramble  with  elegant  leaves  and  striking 
armature"  which  "is  locally  so  abundant"  in  that  county  (Druce 
1897:  181).  Later  described  properly  by  Rogers,  who  eventually 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  species,  it  has  proved  to  be  widely 
distributed  in  south-east  England,  although  Berkshire  is 
certainly  its  headquarters. 

Meanwhile,  in  1893,  Druce  had  discovered  a  very  distinct 
and  beautiful  Pondweed  growing  in  abundance  along  a  three-mile 
stretch  of  the  River  Loddon.  It  retained  its  characters  under 
cultivation  and,  despite  the  special  appeal  of  its  flowering 
spikes  to  swans,  sufficient  fruits  were  procured  to  enable  his 
friend  Alfred  Fryer  to  conclude  that  it  was  a  species  new  to 
science,  and  to  christen  it  Potamogeton  dvuoei  in  its  finder's 
honour  (Druce  1905a).  But  Fryer,  it  turned  out,  had  not 
mastered  that  difficult  genus  adequately;  for  when  Dandy  and 
Taylor  came  to  overhaul  it  afresh  in  the  1930s,  they  realised 
that  the  plant  was  none  other  than  a  well-known  Continental 
species,  Potamogeton  nodosus. 
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By  contrast,  Druce's  Orchis  fuchsii  happily  remains  with 
us  still  (even  though  now  placed  in  the  genus  Dactylorhiza).  He 
had  been  aware  for  many  years  that  the  Spotted-orchids  of  the 
Midland  woods  and  quarries  were  different  from  those  of  heaths, 
but  it  was  not  until  1914  that  he  felt  sufficiently  sure  of  his 
ground  to  describe  the  former  as  a  new  species.  Two  other 
Orchids  he  described,  however,  have  since  been  demoted  to 
subspecies:  the  mainly  Irish  Orchis  okellyi ,  now  placed  under 
Dactylorhiza  fuchsii ,  and  the  widespread  Marsh-orchid  of 
southern  Britain,  0.  praetermissa,  now  placed  under  D.  majalis. 
The  second  of  these  two  he  had  first  collected  in 
Northamptonshire  in  1878  but  did  not  describe  until  1913. 

In  the  same  way  it  was  not  until  1911  that  Druce  got 
around  to  naming  an  Elm  with  a  curious,  straggling, 
swept-topped  crown,  which  grew  by  the  roadsides  of 
Northamptonshire  and  certain  districts  to  the  north.  Supposing 
it  to  be  the  tree  discriminated  by  Robert  Plot  in  his  Natural 
History  of  Oxfordshire  (1677),  he  named  it,  with  a  nice 
historical  touch,  Ulmus  plotii.  This,  alas,  has  proved  to  be 
another  wrong  shot:  according  to  the  latest  opinion  (Richens 
1983)  it  is  neither  the  tree  of  Plot  nor  a  good  species  -  but 
merely  a  local  variety  (var.  lockii )  of  the  bewilderingly 
variable  U.  minor  ([/.  carpinifolia) .  An  analogous  fate  has 
overtaken  Rosa  rothschildii,  another  supposed  Midland  novelty, 
which  Druce  described  in  1912  and  which  is  now  included  in  R. 
obtusi folia. 

Apart  from  these  taxonomic  forays,  local  patriotism 
combined  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  habitats  and  plant 
communities  of  the  South  Midlands  led  him  to  champion  the 
claims  of  two  Berkshire  novelties  to  be  considered  native  and 
not,  as  orthodox  opinion  held,  introduced.  These  were  Festuca 
heterophylla ,  a  prize  of  1907,  and  Ajuga  genevensis,  discovered 
in  1917  -  this  latter  being  the  first  correct  record  for 
Britain.  Both  claims  have  been  discounted,  but  it  could  be  that 
there  is  more  to  them  than  those  without  Druce’s  depth  of  local 
knowledge  have  preferred  to  believe. 

Extended  Range 

For  any  other  Midland  botanist  this  would  have  been  haul 
enough  to  last  a  lifetime.  But  for  someone  of  Druce’s  gnawing 
ambition  that  region  on  its  own  offered  much  too  little  scope. 
Increasingly,  it  was  the  British  Isles  as  a  whole  which  he  saw 
as  his  arena  and  adding  to  the  total  number  of  vascular  plants 
on  that  much  grander  board  of  honour,  the  'British  list',  which 
came  to  seem  a  worthier  and  more  appetising  challenge. 

There  were  three  areas  in  particular  which  seemed  to  hold 
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POTAMOGETON  DRUCEI  IN  THE  RIVER  STOUR, 
CHILD  OKEFORD.  DORSET,  1931. 

Plate  1 

G.C.  Druce  examining  Potamogeton  drucei  (P.  nodosus ) 

From  the  Christmas  Card  sent  to  members 
of  the  Botanical  Exchange  Club  in  1932. 
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out  promise  of  as  yet  undiscovered  native  species,  and  it  was 
on  these  three  that  he  noticeably  concentrated  his  efforts. 
They  were  the  Channel  Isles,  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  Orkney 
and  Shetland.  Ireland  might  have  been  a  fourth,  had  he  not  been 
effectively  pre-empted  there  by  Praeger. 

As  far  as  the  Channel  Isles  were  concerned,  much  of  the 
apparent  success  he  had  was  to  prove  a  mirage.  Koeleria 
albescens  and  Salvia  marquandii,  the  latter  of  his  describing, 
are  now  submerged  in  the  synonomy  of  K.  macrantha  and  S. 
verbenaca  respectively.  What  he  was  encouraged  to  believe  was  a 
variety  of  the  hitherto  non-British  Orobanche  vitro  was 
subsequently  deemed  to  be  merely  a  form  of  the  common  0.  minor 
after  all,  as  originally  supposed.  Agrostis  semiverticillata 
( Polypogon  semiverticillatus) ,  while  certainly  a  genuine 
addition,  is  not  now  regarded  as  the  native  species  he  wished 
it  to  be.  He  had  no  luck,  despite  searches  on  five  occasions, 
in  locating  Milium  scabrum,  which  someone  had  previously 
collected  in  Guernsey  but  could  not  recollect  exactly  where 
(Druce  1920:  794).  It  fell  to  a  very  young  rival,  A.J.  Wilmott, 
to  detect  Myosotis  sicula  in  that  much-visited  Jersey  locality, 
St.  Brelade's  Bay,  in  1923.  Only  Spergularia  bocconii ,  which 
Druce  came  back  with  in  1906,  remains  as  a  really  solid 
memorial  to  his  long-persisting  efforts. 

Scotland 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  British  Isles  his  luck  was  no 
better.  Plantago  edmondstonii ,  described  by  him  in  1920  as  a 
new  species  of  Unst  and  Orkney,  is  no  longer  regarded  as 

distinct  from  P.  maritima.  There  were  some  ’good*  local 

variants,  like  Senecio  aquaticus  var.  ornatus,  on  which  he  was 
able  to  be  the  first,  and  usefully,  to  bestow  a  Latin  label 
but  there  were  none  of  those  juicy  sub-arctic  novelties  for 
which  he  must  have  yearned. 

The  Highlands,  too,  were  a  continuous  source  of 

disappointment.  Here  the  many  mysteries  perpetrated  long  before 
by  George  Don  were  one  obvious  starting-point,  and  Druce  was  to 
try,  time  and  time  again,  to  turn  up  the  more  likely-sounding 
of  those  species,  of  which  he  never  quite  abandoned  hope.  He  it 
should  have  been,  if  anyone,  who  had  Homogyne  alpina  as  his 
reward.  Instead  of  a  Don  rediscovery,  all  Druce  was  able  to 

come  up  with  was  Aquilegia  pyrenaica ,  found  on  rocks  at  the 

head  of  Caenlochan  Glen,  in  Angus,  in  company  with  R.H. 
Corstorphine  in  1916  -  and  even  Druce  was  forced  to  admit  that 
this  might  well  have  been  sown,  a  suspicion  which  has  hardened 
ever  since.  In  any  case  the  find  was  not  the  new  one  which  he 
supposed,  for  Ewing  (1897)  had  reported  it  from  the  same 
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locality  earlier,  although  under  the  name  of  A.  alpina.  Time 
has  been  no  less  cruel  to  his  frustratingly  scanty  finds  of 
supposed  arctic-alpine  novelties.  His  Plantago  hudsoniana  has 
gone  the  way  of  his  P.  edmondstonii  -  and  disappeared  back  into 
the  variable  P.  maritima;  his  Sagina  scotica,  which  Robert 
Brown  had  collected  on  Ben  Lawers  in  1794  without  recognising 
its  distinctiveness,  is  now  considered  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
S.  procumbens  and  S.  saginoides ;  his  putative  endemic  variant 
of  the  Continental  Rumex  arifolius  has  turned  out  to  be  merely 
R.  acetosa.  Alone  of  the  major  Scottish  taxa  of  his  creation 
there  survives  ssp.  septentrionalis  of  Gentianella  amarella, 
described  by  him  in  1921. 

How  furious  he  would  have  been  had  he  known  of  the 
treasures  he  missed:  Koenigia  islandica ,  Artemisia  norvegiea 
and  Diapensia  lapponica.  His  fault  probably  lay  in 
concentrating  too  exclusively  on  the  areas  known  to  be  best  for 
rarities.  Even  so,  it  was  at  a  site  very  close  to  much-visited 
Ben  Lawers  that  Carex  microglochin  was  discovered  in  1923.  In 
this  find  Druce  had  the  humiliation  of  being  beaten  by  two  of 
his  acolytes.  Lady  Davy  and  Miss  Gertrude  Bacon  (later  Mrs 
Foggitt) . 

Scotland  was  Druce' s  botanical  second  home.  He  had  first 
visited  it  as  a  youth  of  eighteen,  even  before  taking  up  botany 
seriously,  when,  on  a  walking  tour  paid  for  by  his  employer,  he 
had  (inter  alia)  climbed  Ben  Nevis.  Evidently  that  had  whetted 
his  appetite,  for  nine  years  later,  in  1877,  while  still  a 
Northamptonshire  'unknown',  he  volunteered  to  help  H.C.  Watson 
by  paying  special  visits  to  two  still-virgin  vice-counties. 
West  Ross  and  Wigtownshire,  and  providing  him  with  lists  from 
them.  These  visits  took  place  in  1880  and  1882  respectively, 
and  Druce  returned  with  several  hundred  records  from  each. 
Great  was  his  indignation,  therefore,  when  he  found  all  this 
hard  work  either  largely  ignored  or,  far  worse,  credited  to 
someone  else.  Why  this  occurred  has  an  explanation  too 
complicated  to  go  into  here  (Druce  1905b,  1932:  xix-xx)  but 
suffice  it  to  say  that  Druce  was  clearly  grievously  wronged. 
The  incident  is  noteworthy,  however,  for  the  forthright  snub 
which  was  administered  to  him  on  that  occasion  by  the  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Botany,  James  Britten.  Pooh-poohing  Druce' s 
protest  about  his  mistreatment,  Britten  wrote:  "We  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  anxiety  for  'credit'  in  connection  with  first 
records,  and  still  more  in  the  making  of  new  combinations  in 
nomenclature,  is  becoming  greatly  overdone;  a  botanist's 
reputation  does  not  depend  upon  trivialities  of  this  kind". 
Trivialities  or  no,  unfortunately  these  were  what  Druce  most 
relished  -  as  the  rest  of  the  botanical  world  was  well  aware. 
Already  he  was  in  ill  odour  with  not  a  few  of  his 
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contemporaries  for  what  they  saw  as  blatant  name-mongering . 
This  apparent  evidence  of  record-grubbing  as  well  was  seen  to 
be  all  of  a  piece  with  that.  By  that  time,  however,  Druce  was 
incurable:  new  taxa,  often  petty  in  the  extreme,  continued  to 
flow  from  his  pen,  and  his  combing  of  the  country  for  additions 
to  the  British  list  never  slackened  in  its  fervour. 

Some  Interesting  Varieties 

Although  his  passion  for  the  discovery  and  naming  of 
varieties  had  much  of  a  stamp-collector's  addiction,  it  must  at 
the  same  time  be  said  that  it  had  the  effect  of  bringing  to 
notice  quite  a  number  of  entities  of  definite  geographical  or 
ecological  interest,  which  in  the  absence  of  taxonomic 
recognition  would  have  continued  to  pass  unrecorded.  Examples 
are  his  var.  nana  of  Stachys  officinalis,  the  dwarf  cliff 
ecotype  of  south-west  England  and  elsewhere,  which  has  since 
been  brought  into  cultivation  as  an  attractive  rockery  plant; 
the  deep  golden-yellow  form  of  Melampyrum  pratense  which  he 
named  var.  hians  and  which  (although  he  ascribed  to  it  other 
characters  which  are  now  known  to  be  invalid)  has  turned  out  to 
be  neatly  restricted  to  the  regions  overlying  the  oldest  rocks 
(Smith  1963);  his  var.  grandifolia  of  Arabis  ( Cardaminopsis ) 
petraea,  a  larger-  and  earlier-flowered  plant  of  Ben  Laoigh  and 
Ben  More  in  Argyll  and  Glen  Nevis  in  Westerness,  which  he 
proved  in  cultivation  in  Oxford  to  be  hardier  than  the  type  and 
intriguingly ,  unlike  that,  neglected  by  slugs  (Druce  1893);  and 
his  var.  dentata  of  Peplis  ( Lythrum )  portula,  which  has  since 
revealed  itself  as  the  middle  range  of  an  east-west  topocline 
in  the  length  of  the  outer  calyx  teeth  (Allen  1954) . 

In  the  same  way,  Druce' s  tireless,  if  undiscriminating, 
practice  of  sending  off  material  to  Continental  specialists, 
with  the  aim  of  extending  the  British  list  and  notching  up  a 
'first',  did  result  in  bringing  some  significant  but  overlooked 
species  into  recognition  in  Britain.  One  of  these  was  Veronica 
catenata,  a  'split'  from  V.  anagallis-aquatica  for  which  Herr 
Gluck  was  responsible  (although  he  knew  it  by  the  confusing 
name  of  V.  aquatica) . 

Errors  and  Disappointments 

Too  often,  though,  Druce  took  such  names  blindly  on  trust, 
succumbing  to  the  bad  old  British  habit  of  bowing  to 
Continental  expertise  regardless.  As  a  result,  his  initiatives 
in  this  direction  probably  did  more  harm  than  good,  by 
introducing  into  our  literature  many  worthless  entities  or 
outright  misidentifications ,  which  were  subsequently  only 
dislodged  after  a  good  deal  of  effort  which  could  have  been 
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better  spent.  Gliick,  for  example,  foisted  on  him  the  supposed 
Utricularia  bremii,  Murr  the  equally  dubious  Senecio  erraticus , 
and  Buser's  over-confident  pupil  Jaquet  no  end  of  misdetermined 
microspecies  of  Alchemilla.  Druce  similarly  took  too  seriously 
O.E.  Schulz's  many  new  taxa  in  Erophila,  Almquist's  in 
Capseila,  and  Ronniger's  in  Thymus.  This  was  a  trap  he  also 
laid  for  himself  at  the  hands  of  our  own  native  specialists: 
the  multiplication  of  names  by  Drabble,  for  example,  in  Viola , 
and  Britton  in  Centaurea  and  Melampyrum ,  were  accepted 
apparently  without  question  or  demur. 

One  unworthy,  if  all-too-human  reason  why  he  positively 
encouraged  this  torrent  of  new  'splits'  was  surely  because  so 
often  the  new  species  were  named  after  him.  What  a  remarkable 
number  of  these  there  were  -  yet  how  remarkably  few  of  them 
have  survived!  Capseila  drucei,  Rosa  drucei,  Saxifraga  drucei , 
Centaurea  drucei  -  all  now  are  gone.  Druce  himself  was 
sufficiently  shamefaced  about  Sedum  drucei  to  consign  it 
eventually  to  the  synonymy  of  S.  acre.  Even  Thymus  drucei, 
carefully  salvaged  from  the  bonfire  of  Ronniger's  many 
microspecies,  is  now  known  by  another  name  (T.  praecox  ssp. 
arcticus) .  Gentianella  amarella  ssp.  druceana  is  now  known  to 
be  the  aestival  form  of  G.  amarella  ssp.  septentrionalis  (N.M. 
Pritchard  pers.  comm.)  and  so  not  worthy  of  taxonomic 
recognition.  The  only  species  to  bear  his  name  still  is  a 
Dandelion  -  Taraxacum  drucei. 

This  sorry  catalogue  of  misadventure  could  go  on,  for 
little  has  been  said  yet  of  that  still  further  number  of 
additions  to  the  British  list  mistakenly  reported  by  him  from 
parts  of  these  islands  which  were  lower  in  his  exploration 
priorities.  In  1923,  for  example,  he  believed  he  had  found  the 
grass  Agropyron  campestre  at  Chichester.  It  is  now  considered 
to  have  been  just  another  form  of  the  hybrid  between  Elyrnus 
pycnanthus  and  E.  repens.  In  1927  he  announced  the  discovery  at 
Byfleet  of  another  Continental  grass  in  the  shape  of  Festuca 
sulcata  (F.  rupicola) ,  allowing,  though,  that  it  was  "possibly 
introduced".  It  has  since  been  decided  that  this  was  merely  a 
form  of  the  common  F.  ovina.  Yet  another  false  alarm  was  his 
determination,  in  1894,  of  a  specimen  from  R.F.  Towndrow  from 
Malvern  as  Sagina  reuteri,  the  first  of  quite  a  number  of 
records  for  that  species.  The  British  plants,  however,  are  now 
thought  to  be  only  a  form  of  the  common  S.  apetala  ssp.  apetala 
(otherwise  S.  ciliata ) . 

Successes 

But  enough  of  woe.  Let  us  switch  instead  to  the  more 
cheerful  subject  of  Druce 's  successes  -  for  naturally  such 
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diligent  scouring  of  these  islands  by  someone  so  well -prepared, 
ever  on  the  look-out  for  likely  spill-overs  of  species  known  in 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  Continent,  did  meet  with  its  just 
reward  on  at  least  a  few  occasions.  One  or  two  of  these  have 
been  mentioned  already  in  the  context  of  his  special  regional 
searches;  but  there  were  excellent,  indisputably  gilt-edged 
discoveries  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Isles  as  well. 

One  of  these  was  Orobanche  reticulata,  a  parasite  of 
thistles.  Druce  was  the  first  to  recognise  it  in  Britain,  in 
north-east  Craven,  in  1908,  since  when  it  has  been  reported 
from  several  further  localities  in  Yorkshire.  Three  years  later 
he  came  across  an  unfamiliar  Fescue  growing  "in  great  quantity" 
on  the  sands  at  Skegness  and  soon  afterwards  established  that 
it  was  another  wanted  addition,  Festuca  juncifolia.  Another 
seven  years  after  that  there  was  more  rejoicing  when  a  specimen 
of  Centauriim  scilloides ,  a  'Lusitanian'  species,  arrived  in 
the  post  for  him  from  the  Pembrokeshire  sea-cliffs. 

Supreme  Discovery  of  Career 

None  of  these  finds  could  compare  in  drama  and  in  sheer 
stylishness  with  his  great  coup  of  1904,  however,  undoubtedly 
the  supreme  one  of  his  whole  botanical  career.  What  made  this 
so  exceptional,  and  so  peculiarly  gratifying,  was  that  it  arose 
directly  out  of  his  deep  special  interest  in  the  work  of  his 
early  botanical  forebears;  more  specifically,  out  of  the 
Herculean  labour  he  had  been  undertaking  in  cleansing  his  local 
Augean  stables  -  to  wit,  the  Oxford  Botany  School  and  its 
dirt-encrusted  strata  of  long-neglected,  antique  herbaria.  One 
of  these  was  the  collection  left  by  Dillenius,  the  German 
brought  over  to  England  by  the  Sherards  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  later  the  first  holder  of  Oxford's  Sherardian 
Chair.  While  going  through  this  one  day,  Druce  came  across  some 
unlabelled  specimens  which  Dillenius  had  specially  kept  apart, 
evidently  with  the  intention  of  publishing  an  account  of  them 
in  some  never-achieved  supplement  to  his  1724  edition  of  Ray’s 
Synopsis.  They  included  three  specimens  of  a  grass  of  the  genus 
Koeleria ,  which  on  examination  proved  to  be  not  the  usual 
British  species,  but  apparently  K.  vallesiana  -  the  European 
range  of  which  extends  no  closer  to  England  than  the  valley  of 
the  Loire.  Some  ingenious  detective  work  established  that  it 
must  be  the  'Spartium  montanum,  radice  bulbosa,  fungosa'  of 
which  there  was  a  lengthy  and  detailed  description  in 
Dillenius'  hand  on  a  loose  label  which  had  been  separated  from 
the  specimen  and  inserted  inside  the  cover  of  a  grass  species 
belonging  to  quite  another  genus  (and  of  which,  subsequently, 
an  accompanying  engraving  was  found  in  the  Botany  Department  at 
the  British  Museum  among  the  Dillenian  papers  acquired  with  the 
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herbarium  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks).  Dillenius'  note  recorded  that 
the  plant  in  question  had  been  found  M satis  copiose"  -  i.e.,  in 
fair  abundance  -  on  rocks  at  a  place  called  Uphill,  on  the 
Somerset  side  of  Bristol.  Luckily  there  survives  a  diary  kept 
by  him  of  his  journey  into  Wales  in  1726  and  this  showed  that 
he  collected  the  specimens  there  on  July  16th  of  that  year. 

At  this  point  Druce' s  own  graphic  account  can  best  take 

over: 


"The  specimen  which  I  sent  to  Prof.  Hackel  was  pronounced 
by  him  to  be  Koeleria  valesiaca  [sic] .  My  identification  was 
not  made  until  October  last  year;  but  late  as  it  was  in  the 
season,  I  went  down  on  Oct.  16  to  the  Uphill  habitat,  and 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  succeeded  in  finding  some 
flowerless  specimens  growing  in  the  turf  to  the  south  of  the 
church,  and  eventually  saw  it  in  plenty  on  the  steep 
limestone  terraces  near  the  great  quarry  which  faces  the  sea; 
in  this  place  the  dead  spikes  were  still  attached  to  the 
plant,  and  put  its  identification  beyond  dispute"  (Druce 
1905c) . 

Druce  then  proceeded  to  trace  it  on  to  another  series  of 
limestone  ledges  to  the  south,  and  found  that  it  was  abundant 
over  at  least  a  mile  of  Brean  Down.  The  following  summer 
Bristol  botanists  located  it  in  several  further  places  to  the 
north,  and  on  another  hill  seven  miles  to  the  south-west. 
Ironically,  it  turned  out  that  there  had  long  been  a  specimen 
from  Brean  Down  sitting  in  the  British  Museum  unrecognised, 
which  had  been  collected  by  the  younger  Hooker  in  1837.  Domin, 
the  Austrian  specialist  in  the  genus,  had  then  only  recently 
examined  it  and  pronounced  it  to  be  K.  vallesiana ,  but  the 
importance  of  his  determination  had  failed  to  register. 

To  round  off  his  triumph,  Druce  was  further  able  to 
satisfy  himself  (although  not,  it  has  turned  out,  posterity  as 
well)  that  there  was  an  earlier  valid  epithet  for  the  species. 
As  a  result,  he  was  to  have  the  added  delight  of  announcing  the 
new  addition  to  the  British  flora  under  the  altogether  more 
impressive  name  of  Koeleria  splendens.  What  is  more,  in  keeping 
with  the  nomenclatural  practice  then  current,  the  author  to  be 
cited  after  that  name  was  none  other  than  Druce  himself. 

It  is  a  pleasing  story,  not  least  because  it  shows  Druce 
at  his  most  typical  as  well  as  at  his  very  best.  His  knowledge 
of  the  distribution  of  the  vascular  plants  of  the  British  Isles 
was  not  only  uniquely  extensive,  but  it  had  an  unparalleled 
historical  depth  as  well.  No  one  else  has  ever  acquired  a 
greater  familiarity  with  what  was  found  where  by  botanists  of 
earlier  generations.  With  that  historical  sense  of  his,  Druce 
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was  conscious  wherever  he  went  in  these  islands  of  walking  in 
the  footsteps  of  Turner  and  Johnson,  of  Ray  and  Dillenius,  of 
Lightfoot  and  Smith.  It  imparted  to  his  botanizing  an  extra 
dimension  that  too  few  others  have  ever  succeeded  in  gaining. 

Conservationi st 

Moreover,  hunter  though  he  was  at  heart,  dedicated 
collector  though  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  days,  it  is 
clear  from  his  writings  that  the  countryside  was  very  much  more 
to  him  than  a  kind  of  giant  bran-tub  in  which  to  dip  for 
specimens.  The  tide  of  destruction  that  he  saw  being  visited  on 
many  of  the  choicest  localities  affected  him  deeply,  and  in  his 
later  years  he  was  to  lend  his  energies  unstintingly  to  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Nature  Reserves  in  its  task  of 
identifying  the  sites  which  seemed  to  be  the  prime  candidates 
for  conservation.  The  fact  that  he  made  that  Society  one  of  the 
two  residuary  legatees  of  his  extremely  large  estate  (Sheail 
1976:  66)  is  testimony  that  this  was  no  mere  attempt  at 
image- enhancement  by  a  guilt-ridden  collector. 

Indeed,  lest  there  be  any  doubt  at  all  about  his  sincerity 
on  that  score,  let  a  passage  be  quoted  from  his  very  last  work, 
written  when  he  knew  his  days  in  the  field  were  finally  over 
(Druce  1932:  vi) : 

"Many  journeys  will,  I  trust,  the  book  make  with  you, 
through  long  tramps  up  mountain  glens,  when  Bracken  gives 
place  to  Heather  and  the  Pines  disappear,  by  trickling 
rivulets  on  whose  sides  are  Saxifrage:  Aizoides  and  stellaris 
and  Epilobium  at sini folium,  leading  up  to  the  rocky  cliffs  on 
which  grow  Saxifraga  rivularis,  Poa  alpina,  Cerastium 
Cerastoides ,  nigresoens  and  alpinum  and  their  hybrids, 
Polystichum  Lonohitis,  Sagina  sootioa,  besides  countless 
Hieracia.  Or  it  may  be  your  visit  is  to  a  village  by  the  sea, 
above  which  towers  a  shapeless  hill  whose  slopes  are  aglow 
with  Ulex  Gallii,  amid  which  is  the  crimson-flowered  Boretta 
oantabrica ,  and  where  Erica  mediterranea  gladdens  the  eye. 
Below  one  are  trembling  bogs  in  which  lurk  Utricularia ,  and 
then  sea-wards  there  is  a  strip  of  emerald  green  turf  and 
yellow  sands,  offering  Arabis  Brownii ,  Spiranth.es  spiralis 
and  deep  crimson-flowered  Orchis  pyramidalis.  Then  there  is 
the  zone  of  the  tawny  orange  fucus-covered  rocks  and  the 
opalescent  sea". 

These  words  make  a  fitting  close  to  this  paper  -  and 
indeed  to  this  conference  as  a  whole. 

[Note:  Boretta  cantabrica  =  Daboecia  oantabrica',  and  Orchis 
pyramidalis  =  Anacamptis  pyramidalis ] . 
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NOTICES  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

THE  BOTANISTS 

A  History  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  the  British  Isles 
through  150  years 

DAVID  ELLISTON  ALLEN 

0  906795  36  2.  232  pp.  25  b.S  w.  illustrations.  £15.00. 

Available  from  St.  Paul's  Bibliographies,  West  End  House, 

1  Step  Terrace,  WINCHESTER,  Hampshire  S022  5BW. 

Few  learned  bodies  have  had  as  colourful  and  turbulent  a 
history  as  the  B.S.B.I.  Twice  all  its  records  were  lost  in 
fires;  its  collections  had  to  be  auctioned  following  a 
financial  collapse;  a  pamphlet  war  was  even  waged,  in  an 
attempt  to  restrain  an  autocratic  chief  officer.  The  Society 
pioneered  the  admission  of  women  to  learned  societies  as  long 
ago  as  1836.  Equally  innovatory  was  its  mapping  of  plant 
distribution  by  automatic  data  processing  methods  in  the  1950s. 
Sparkling  yet  scholarly,  this  history  is  written  by  the 
Society's  current  President,  who  is  also  a  historian  of  social 
science  of  international  repute. 

"Well  written,  deeply  researched." 

Country  Life 

"Allen  has  put  the  Society  on  the  map  as  effectively  as  the 
Society  put  the  species  on  the  map,  nearly  thirty  years  ago." 
Times  Literary  Supplement 

"A  scholarly  and  readable  work:  those  interested  in  the  past, 
present  and  future  of  British  botany  will  find  it  both 
informative  and  enjoyable." 

The  Naturalist 
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